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Ch*pt«i' 3 


Results 


Th« vari*bl«« that w«r« ®«b«u0i«d within th« purview of thi» 
iitudy w«r# «uch that have r«»ain«<J heretofore unexplored in the 
organixat ional behavior fra»«work and therefore » oaeeoe little 
clarity In teraia of structural identity and apeci f icat ion of 
autual r elat ionahipa . Owing to a paucity of definition of nature 
and relat 1 onahi pa ♦ and the coaplexity involved in conceptualiaat I 
and treataent of variables with data evolving froa a real life 
aetting, the poeaibility of ault idiaenaionality underlying the 
conetructa aight not be overruled. One auet adait that 
identification of euch diaeneional itiea , realisation of their 
precise nature and coapoeition, and inveetigation of the : 

interactive effect originating froa conjoint variationa of the : 
underlying patterns of aultiple conetructa aay be a worthwhile i 
axerciae in ita own right; bacauae It ie through the study of 
such Multivariate Interactive patterne of the underlying I 

diaeneione of ealient variablee that a researcher could poeeibly 
visual ice a aore authentic pattetm that would be reflective of ; 
the situational dynaaiaa of eoeial realities coapared to what ovti 
usually gets through the constructs conceptualised in I 

unidiaensional terns and treated in isolation of other variablei 
of relevance and iaport. I 
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Du® to certain conatrainte, th® ind^pth tr«atiB®nt of 
Interactional pattarna waa dlapanaad with, although the utility 
of Multivariate conceptualization and treataent wa» acknowledged. 
Conaequent ly , all nulti-itea quest ionnairea purporting to measure 
the reepective relevant conatructe were subjected to factor 
analysis (principal factoring with iterations and oblique 
rotation). The following "standa" were taken in uaing the factor 
analytic results. (a) Extraction of factors was stopped after 
eigen value dropped below unity (except where factor aolutionn 
had to be forced in limited number of factors due to some 
methodological requirements); (b) the belongingneaa of items to 
specific factors was kept nonover lapping in the sense that no 
item was included in more than one factor; (c) only those items 
were retained in a particular factor which had a loading of equal 
to or more than 0.50 on that factor but did not have a cross- 
loading of equal to or more than 0.30 on any other factor 
simultaneously; (d) single item factors, that is, if a factor hai 
only one item left in it that had a loading of equal to or more 
than 0.50, either by itself or as a result of adherence to the | 
stand mentioned in clause *c* above, wsre not retained because I 
single item factors ars known to be notoriously unreliable; and | 
(e) in tabular presentation of the factor analysis results. Item; 
discardsd due to various stands msntloned above would bs r eports; 
under heading "unclaasif led Items'", however, for further analysi 
only those items would be used that satisfied various criteria q 
item selection mentioned above. I 
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It n««de to t>e pointed out that althoufih for atatiatical 
puritana, th« abova aantioned atanda aight aa«n to b# hifihly 
arbitrary; auch atanda ara not vary uncoaaon thaaa daya in 
organi »at i onal bahavior Htaratura. Furthar, tha factor analyaia 
tachniQua in thia raaaarch vaa uaad primarily ae a tachniqua for 
itai® analyaia and data raductlon with a view to idantify 
underlying "dimanaiona" of various constructs that comprised 
items that had "clear .*nd high loadings" on respective factors. 
Therefor* for subsequent analysis, the factors ware treated ae 1) 
they war# variables or constructs yielding composite scores on 
subscalss of supsrordinata constructs rather than as "factors" i) 
strict statistical sense. 

The factor naming was accomplished by a panel of five 
persons out of which two had doctorate and three had a master's ; 
degree in psychology. The factor loadings, the item contents, 
and the constructs from which the respective factors had been 
extracted were kept in view while naming the factors. A brief | 
description of various forms of questionnaire measuring the ; 
constructs used in this study and factors obtained thereof : 

follows. 

Exploring the Underlying Dimensions of the Constructs; The j 

Factor Analysis Results I 

Form 1; Idealised success . This questionnaire comprised i 
items. Factor analysis rssulted in thirteen significant factor; 
iowsvsr, owing to ths stands mentioned above, seven factor# wer« 
rstainsd that wars namsd as follow. (a) Omnibus Success (OS), | 


















S«rr*mB Arch*typ** C O.PSA ) . which conmkmt*6 of Itmm numb#* » 5, (t , 
*r»di 7 , ic) Exr»H»nt Uork ti#« ( EUl ) which ct>n»i«t*d of it#® 
nuffbi'f f« ft to 11, Cd) Co»fortiibl* Llvin* CC|.) which cona mtiid of 
lto» no»h*tm 12, IJ, and 14, (•) L<i*d«r«hip and Powar ( LP "f which 
rofiaintad of it«» n«»b*r* 15 and 16, (f) Job Praatini* and 
Stahiiitf (JPS) which conaiatad of it«» nuabara 17, 18, and 19, 
and eg) Patriotia® and Altruia* (.|^) which conaiatad of ita® 
nuabora 20 to 23. 

Fora 2; Env i r onaant I: Childhood anv i ron want . Th i a 
ouaat i onnai r a conaiatad of 16 itaaa, culainating in thraa factorn 
out of which two factora wara ratainad owing to our atand. Th*y 
war* naaed (a) Stiaiilating Childhood Environaant (^E) which 
conaiatad of itaa nuabara 60 to 60, and (b) Concarn for "Own 

Paopla" in Childhood Environaant ( COPCE > . which conaiatad of itaa 

% 

nuabara 69 and 70. 

Fora 3; Environaant 2; Adolaacanca anvironaant . I t 
conaiatad of 16 itaaa which yialdad thraa factors that war# naaad 
follow. (a) Stiaulatinii Adolaacanca Environaant ( SME ) which 
conaiatad of itaa nuabara 76 to 82, (b) Concarn for "Own Paopla" 
in Adolaacanca Environaant ( COPA E I which conaiatad of itaa 
nuabara 83 and 04, and (c) tndapandanca Eaphaaia in Adolaacanca 
Environaant (lEAE) which conaiatad of itaa nuabar 85 to 86. 

F ora 4; Environaant 3; Peasant social anvironaant . This 
fora conaiatad of 16 Itaaa eulainating in thraa significant 
factora out of which two factora war# ratainad. Thay war# naaad 
(a) Stiaulating Praaant Social anvironaant ( SPSE 3 which conaiatad 
of itaa nuabara 92 to 98, and (b) Concarn for "Own Poop! a" in 









Pr«««rit Socinl Environi»«nt (C OrrSE ? which of it»m 

nunib#t « 9 9 and JOtl. 

For_»^Sj F.nv t ronii#nt I: Pr«<*r>t work »nv i rooBiont . It 

cortMi«t#d of 16 itovo yi«ld«d four siAnificAnt foctom out of 
which thr««* factor* w*r* rotairiAd that w«r« n**#d «« follow. (i 
lndop#nd«nc« Etiiph*»i« and Stimulation in Pra**nt Uork Environmor 
( I ESPUE 1 which con«i«t«d of it** nu*b*r* 108, 109, and 110, (b) 
Concern foi "Own P«opl«" in Pr««*nt Uork Environa«nt ( COPPyg ) 
which ronsiat«d of it** nunb«r* 111 and 112, and (c) kchi«v***nt 
and Ind«p«nd«nc* R«inforcing Pr*a*nt Uork Environ»«nt ( Al RPUE ) 
which con*iat*d of it** nuaibora 113, 114, and 115. 














(yCACB) vhich conniiittd of itoii nufiborfi tIO to HI, (*>) Voiloing k 
yorlrt of Bimyty, h Uorld mt P«*c«, and EqymHty < VU BOPE ? which 
con»i«t«d of it«» nuiibara H4, 14S, and 14d, (c) Valuing 
Fnrgivonaaa and Halpfulnaaa ( VFH 1 which conaiatad of itara nuisbera 
li? and 148, (d) Valuing Innar iaraony and Happinaaa ( VIHH ) which 
conaiatad of itaa nuahara 149 and ISO, and {«) Valuing Intallact, 
Indapandanca, laagination, and Logic ( Vint ) which conaiatad of 
ita» nunbara ISI to 1S4. 

Fora 10; Uork athi c . Thia quaat ionnai r a conaiating of 8 
itaaa yialdad two aignificant factora out of which ona factor wan 
ratainad. It waa naaad liork Ethic CUyi) that conaiatad of ita* 
nuatbara 180 to 183. 

Fora 11: Attr ibution-ln~ fal lur a. Thia <|uaat i onnai ra 
conaiatad of 6 itaaa culainating in two aignificant factora that 
wara naaad (a) Extarnal Attribution in Failura (EAF) which 
conaiatad of itaa nuabara 188, 189. and 190, and (b) Intarnal 
Attribution in Failura ( I AF ) which conaiatad of itaa nuabora 191 
and 192. 


Pora 1.1; A.t. tr.ib.u...t.ion."i..n‘-mc.c.faa . It conaiatad of 8 ita»« 

jfialdad thraa factora out of which two factora war# ratainad. 
Thay wnra naaad (a) Extarnal Attribution in Succaaa ( EAS) which 
conaiatad of itaa nuabara 194 and 197, and Cb) Intarnal 
Attribution in Succaaa ( IAS ) which conaiatad of itaa nuabara 198 
and 199. 


lS.£B 1.1,8 Thia 

quaatlonnaira conaiating of II itaaa yialdad thraa aignificant 
factora out of which two factors wara ratainad. Thay wara naaad 
(a) fhilanthropic and Santiant C£§) which conaiatad of itaa 



tmmhmtB 201 and 205. and (b) Craativ* and Ujtty CtW) which 
co»po««d of itaai nu»b#ra 20d and 207. 

l’i’X,E ...li-L™ Char actariatica of auecaaaful paraon . 1 1 

conaiatad of 22 ita«a that yialdad four factor-a out of which two 
factora wara ratainad. Thay war# naaad (a) Oaairabla 
Charact at i at i ca of Succaaaful Paraon { DCSP ) which conaiatad of 
itaai nuBibara 215 to 224 , and (b) Doainant and Ambit iou« (DA) 
which conaiatad of itam nunbara 22S and 226. 

Form 15: Gunaa . Thia quaetionnaira conaiatad of %7 ita»« 
that culminatad in nina aignificant factora out of which four 
factor# wara ratainad. Thay wara naaad aa follow. (a) T amaa 
Guna (TG) which conaiatad of itaa numbara 23?, 23B, and 239, Cb) 
Sajaa Poaitiva Guna (PPG) which conaiatad of itam nunbara 240, ^ 

241, and 242 , (c) Sa t twa Guna (SG ) which conaiatad of it an 
nunbara 243, 244, 245, and 246. and (d) Ra jaa Naitativa Guna ( BNG ) 
which coatpoaad of itan nunbara 247 and 24(1. I 

Forn 16: 1 dant i f i cat i on with work nodal ■ Thia quaat ionna ir < 

eonprJaad 8 Itana which yialdad two significant factora whan 
aubjactad to factor analyaia. Thay wara nanad (a) Conpatant, 
Gonaidarata, Propar, and Forward Uork Hodal ( CCPFUfl ) which : 

conpoaad of itan nunbara 274 to 278, and (b) Sal f -cantarad and ; 

Spontanaoua Work flodal ( SCSUW 3 which conpoaad of itan nunbara i 

279 and 280. 

i 

Porn 17; Laaat oraf arrad coworkar acor a. It conaiatad of | 
16 itana which yialdad only ona significant factor conpriaing ; 
itan nunbara 282 to 297. Thia factor was nanad LPC tndax ( I.PC I ) .! 
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Forw iB ; tocut of control . ThI* for* con«iet«d of 4 itoti* 
yitidnd two siftni f leant factor* that war# naaad a« foHow. 

(a) Intarnal Locua of Control ( IlC ) which conoiatad of ita» 
numhara 298 and 299, and (b) Extarnal Loc«# of Control ( EtX ) 
which coapoaod of itoai niiffbara 300 and 301. 

Fora 19; W* ad . Thia quoat i onnai ra conaiatina of 10 it#»a 
yialdad thra* factor* oot of which two factor* w#r« ratained 
owing to our atand. They war* (a) Nea'i for Achi*va»ant (n -ac h . 3 
which coapoaad of itaa nuaibara 302, 303, and 304, and (b) fiaad 
for Powar ( o-powar h which coapoaad of itaa nuabara 305 and 306. 

Fora 20: Fhyalcal attract iaanaaa . Thia fora con* i at ad of 7 

itaa* that culainatad in two aignif leant factor* out of which ona 
factor waa ratainad. It waa naaad Opinion toward Phyaical ; 

At tract ivanaaa i OPA ) . This factor eonaiatad of itaa nuabara ; 

312 to 315. 

Fora 21; Praf aranca* for work aituat ion * . This quaationnaij 
eonaiatad of 7 itaaa that culainatad in two significant factor*. 
Thay war* naaad (a) Lowsr laval Haada Satisfying Uork Situation I 
C 1.N5US) which eonaiatad of itaa nuabara 319 and 320, and (b) High' 
laval Hoad# Satiafylng Uork Situationa ( HHSU S 1 which eonaiatad of| 
itaa nuabara 321, 322, and 323. i 

Fora 22; Sal f -aataaa . It eonaiatad of 8 itaaa. Factor : 
analysis yialdad two factors that wars naaad as follow. : 

(a) Poaitiva Sal f -concapt C PSC l which eonaiatad of Itaa nuabara j 
326 to 330, and (b) Sal f -conf idanca (SC) which eonaiatad of itaa 


nuabara 331 and 332. 









For ■ 2.^: Fact or« E And I ef 16 PF . Thl« qu#* t i onm*! r • 
rnn«iiit#d of th« fii,ctor«i E *n«f I mubucmlmm t.ikk«n from Si*t*«n 


P*r«on«iHtif Factor (16 PF, For* C) q«*«t ionnairw (Th« Inatituta 
for Par aofiAl i ty arrd Ability Taatini, 1969). Tha w#i a 

not subjactad to Factor analyaia undar tha aaeupption that thay 
w«r« alrtady factor* of a lar«ar acala that had b«an obtainad 
throufih a nora axtanalva data baaa by tha propoundara of tha 16 
PF. Tha factor# wara u«#d in thair original for* and wara n nod 
























S«bor d i n*t *11 C TPE DSb ) which conaintttd of it«ii nunhoro 387 to 390* 
(b) Expert !•# Diiip)*f DiroctodI toward Subordinatna ( E&PS b ) which 
roiiipr»®«d of it#i» nu»h«r* 191 and 392, and fc) Na»« Droppine and 
rnrn®r*ni; Dirartad toward Subordinataa ( NDCDS b) which roapoaad of 
it«» n««b«r# 393 and 394. 



S«p«rlor« ( BADSp ? which conaiotad of it«» nuahara 4 34 and 4 3't. 

Fora 28 t Quality concarn . Th la quaat J onnai r# conai«tir»« 
of 18 itaaa yialdad thraa aifinif leant factor® that war# naaad 


(a) Quality through Taaa Duildlng ClQT^l which consiatad of 
itaa nuabara 4S1 to 4S4, (b) Quality through Saif and Hutual 


M 
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Th«y w«r # n*®«4 (•) Not O.K. Styl*« ( WOKS ) which ro®poii«(l of it,#® 
nurah#*# 466 to 469, *nd (t>) O.K. Styl •• (OKS) which co»po««d of 
it#» oorobom 470 to 473. 

F or m 30: Cl J ®af . Thl* qu«*t j onnai r« co»pri«#d 27 it#»« 
yioidintt four factora. Th«y war# na®«d aa follow. (a) Suparior 
S»«pport (SS) which cofflpoa«d of it*® nuabara 476 to 483, 

(b) Har»ony and Conai«t#ncy (HC) which eon«i«t«d of it#® nu®b«rB 



yiaJdinit aight aigrdficant factor® out of which thra# factor# 


w*r* r#tain#d. Th#y w#r* mm follow. (a) Job or Poaition Chang# 


( JPC .) which cofi»i#t*d of it*» nu»b#r» S13 and S14, (b) Seniority 
(S) which coapoaod of it#» nuabara 515, 516, and 517, and 
(c) Financial Statu# (££} which con»i»t#d of it#» nu®b«r« 518 
and 519. 


Thi# qu««t ionnair# 


co»pri#«d 4 it«a#. Factor analyai# yi#ld#d but only on« 

•ignif leant factor coapriaing it#a nuabar# 542 to 545. It waa 


P#rc«iv*d lnd»x ( fSSl ) . 

For_» 15 ; P#fonol f «ct Thi« qu**t i onn*i r « 

roniiiiit#d of 8 which yi«ld«d thru* significant, factors 

whan subjactad to factor analysis. Thsy w«r# na»«d as follow, 
(a) Innovation (J[) which consistsd of it«» nusbsrs 546 and 517, 
Cb') Effsctiv* Coaauni cat ion and Dsaling ( ECD ) which consistsd of 
it«» nuabsra 548 and 549, and (c) Job Psrforaanca (JP) which 
cofiBistsd of itsB nuabsrs 550 and 551. 







th« Variikbl«ii 


Th* iijkjor ron»truct« inclu<i*iS in th« •tydy wur# as follow. 
Thft of 0 ucc 0 m 0 , porson'o «nviron»«ntal and aocialisini 

forrttn, valu*«, attribution^ aalf-actual itation, ftunaa . locua of 
rontroi , n«*d, physical attractivanaan , »*lf“««t««», paraonality 
factora, bahavioral atratagiaa, quality concarn, t raneact ional 
8tyl#«, cliaata, laadarahip, organizational af f act i vanaaa , 
biographical infornation, parsonal af f act i vanaaa , »nd 
aat i « f act ion . Baaidaa, aoma catagorical variablaa, nawaly 
hiararchical laval, induatrial catagorization, ownarahip, 
atratagic orlantation, and tachnology wara also Includad in 
tha atudy. Tha major conatructa might hava had cartain 
aubclaeai f icationa or aubaidiary but ralatad concapta. Thia 
atudy actually wada uaa of a numbar of primary maaauring toola 
tapping corraaponding aubcatagori aa of tha major conatructa. 

That la why tha actual numbar of maaauring toola aubjactad to 




major conatructa in tha atudy. 

All incluaiva thia atudy mada uaa of ninaty thraa factora or 
variablaa. Thirty four concapta wara maaaurad through S44 itama 
that culminatad in aighty factora upon factor analyaia. Othar 















ii«riv«d v«riabl«« w«r« includad. itnc« th« ninaty thraa 
v«ri*bl«« in the atudy. 

Concmpturnlif th« conatructa i r»corpor«t ad in thia atudy could 
b# clmnmifitid into aix cataftoriaa. Th# cataforiaa would ba aa 
loHow. Sactor a (Paraon'a Environwant ) ; aactor b CParaort 
ialatad Variablaa); aactor c (Organiaation Ralatad Variablas); 
aartor d (Organization Laval Outco»a); aactor a (Paraon Laval 
Outcoesaa) and aactor jf (Sat iafact ion ) . 

Sactor a includad tha aapacta of anvi ronaantal and 
aocialixing forcaa during tha atagaa of childhood, adolaacanca, 
and peasant (aubdividad into praaant social and praaant work 
anvironwanta ) . Sactor b aa a whola rapraaantad tha paraon 
ralatad variablaa conaidarad to ba iaportant in organizational 
dynaaica. Thia aactor b howavar could furthar ba dividad into 
thraa aubaactora naaaly, aubaactor bl that includad tha aapacta 
of Paraon * a Valuaa ; aubaactor b2 that includad tha aapacta of : 
Paraon * a Charactar iatica ; and aubaactor b3 that includad tha 
aapacta of Paraon * a Bahaviora . Dapanding upon tha purpoaa, j 

aactor b waa takan aithar aa a whola or aa aubaactora at i 

diffarant atagaa of analyaia and traataant. Sactor c rapraaantad 
tha organisation ralatad variablaa and includad tha aapacta of | 
clifltata and auparior^aubordinata axchanga in tha aiairt. Sactor c; 
aa a aactor alao ancoaipaaaaa cartain nominal or catagorical ! 

organisation ralatad variablaa that wars aalactivaly uaad in I 
analyaia and traatmant. Sactor d conaiatad mainly of i 


organisation laval outeoma In tarma of af f activanaaa . Sactor a 
conaiatad of tha paraon laval outcomaa oparationaliead in tarma 
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of bi otfr aphi cal infor»*tion, p#rcolv«d nal f “•ucc««« , and paiaonal 
• f < «rt i v*>n*ii« . Add 1 1 i on*l 1 y , a si*A»ur* called objactiv# 
elite*' ion of «ucc«*b, which w«« essentially a derived index waa 
alao considered to be a constituent of the sector e. Sector f, 
nanely satisfaction rsprssentsd an ultinate culmination of the 
organi sat i onal experiential effects at an individual's level. 

The satisfaction was operationally measured in three contexts, 
namely, global satisfaction, job satisfaction, and off-the-job 
satisfaction. All of the three irlexes of satisfaction were 


based on derived scores, and the global satisfaction was a 
composite of the other two satisfactions. 

In sum. sector a comprised twelve factors (or variables); 
sector b comprised fifty seven variables (subsector bl consisted 




five factors and seven categorical variables: sector d consisted 
of one factor; sector e comprised seven factors, and one derived 
variable; and sector f comprised three derived variables. 

A pattern of relationship among six categories of thw 
constructs was postulated at conceptual level. The schematic 
representation of the postulated pattern of relationships among 
the categories (and the major variables within them) is depicted 
in Figure 1 (p. 25). It should be noted that the Figure I is a 
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of th« »#ctor* «• •uch for wost of th» Thw* r#f*r*nc« 

would b« to th* diff«r*nt ««tsi*nt« of Fiatir# I *t 

corr«ttpondinfily «pproprl*t« atAA** of writing. 

CA f flo rioo of Vairiikbl «0 and th*ir Di»«naiona 
Varioo® factor* of th* iiajor variablaa obtainad through 
factor analyaie, and othar catagorical and darivad variablaa ara 
liatad balow. Thia liat corraaponda with Figure 1 (p. 25). 

Sector , a; Paraon * a Env i ronwant 
Env i ronaiant 1; Childhood Envi ronaant 

1. Stittulating Childhood Environwant (SCE). 

2. Concern for "Own Paopla" in Childhood Environiaant 
(COPCI). 

Envi ronpant 2; Adol aacanca EovtrohPfnt 

i. Stipulating lidolaacenc* Enaironaant (SAC), 
fl . Concern for "Own People" in Adoleacance Environaent 
(COPAE) . 

5. Independence Eaphaais in Adoleacance Environaant 
C I EAE ) . 

I i ronaant 3; Praaant Social Environaant 

d. Stipulating Praaant Social Environaant (5FSC). 

7. Concern for "Own People* in Praaant Social Environaant 
(COPPSE). 

Eflvi..g.Q.iiAi.nt,. .tj. p.r..t..«.a.iit Oo.r.k.. in.yi..r..o.iiMt.a.l 

Indapendanca Epphaaia and Stipulation in Praaant Uork 
Environaant (lESPOE). 

9, Concarn for "Own Paopla" in Praaant Uork Environaant 
(COPPWE). 
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10. Achi«v»p«nt and lnd«p«nd«nc« R«jinforcinfi Pr«»«nt Work 
Environpunt (AIRPUE). 

I d #r» tJJjjcmtJ or> with Prevork Modal 

11. Con«id*r*t« and Conpatant Prawork Hodel (CCPUH). 

Par antal Socio-aconoai c Status 

12. Parantal Socio-aconopic Status (PSES). 

Sactor b: Parson Ralatad Variabl as 
w. jbsactor bl ; Parson * s Valuas 
Chan tfs-or i an tad Va I ua s 

13. Changa Valua (CV). 

Idaaliaad Succass 

14. Onnibus Succass (OS). 

15. "Own Paopla" Succass Archatypa (OPSA). 

16. Excallant Uork LHa (EUl). 

17. Confortabla Living (CL). 

18. Laadarship and Powar (LP). 

19. Job Prastiga and Stability (JPS). 

20. Patriotism and Altruisft (PA). 

JGJ* SiH’ b*s Valuas 

21. Valuing Claanlinass, Ambi t iousnass , Capablanass. and 
Broad-»indadnass (VCACB). 

22. Valuing A Uorld of Baauty» A Uorld at Psaca, and 
louality (VUBOPE). 

23. Valuing Forgivanass and Balpfulnass (VFH). | 

24. Valuing Innar Harmony and Happinass (VIHH). I 

25. Valuing Intallact, Indapsndanca, Imagination* and Logic 


(vniL). 



U orK Ethic 


26. Work Ethic (UE). 

Suhaoct or b2 : P«riton*< ChT*.ctTi»t I cm 
A ttribotion-in-F*ilura 


27 . 

Extarnal 

Attribution 

In 

Failura 

(EAF). 

2S. 

Intarnal 

Attribution 

in 

Fai lura 

(lAF). 

At tr i but ion- in-Succaaa 




29 . 

Exfarnal 

Attribution 

in 

Succaaa 

(EAS) . 

30. 

Intarnal 

Attribution 

in 

Succaaa 

(IAS). 

Chai art •»! i wt ica Of 

Sal f -actual i*ara 



31. Philanthropic and Santiant (PS). 

32. Craativa and Uitty (CU). 


Charactariatica of Succaaaful Paraon 


33. 

Daairabla Charactariatica of Succaaaful 

Paraon (0CSP). 

34. 

Doainant and Aabitioua (DA). 


Gunaa 



35. 

Taaaa Guna (TG). 


36. 

Kajaa Foaitiva Guna (SPG). 

! 

37. 

Sattwa Guna (SG). 


38. 

Ba)ae Naaativa Guna (BNG). 

1 

Idanti f i 

cation with Ufork Nodal 


39. 

CoBpatant, Conaidarata« Propar, and Forward Uork Nodal 

CCCPPifl!) 

■« 



Sal f-cantarad and Spontanaoua Work Nodal 

(SCSWN), 


fi.g.if££kt£,.§.£gX..t 

41. LPC Indax CLPCI). 
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M » jCon tr ol 

12. Int*rn*l Locus of Control CILC). 

43. Extornsl Locus of Control (ELC). 

44. Hssd for Achlsvssiont (n^sch.). 

45. Nsod for Pov«r (n-powsr), 

Phynical Attract 1 vnsns 

46. Opinion toward Physical Attract ivanaas (OPA). 

Praf T sncas for Uork Si tuat ion s 

47. Lowsr Isval Naads Satisfyinii Uork Situations (LNSUS). 

48. Hifihar Isval Hasds Satisfyinfi tlork Situations (HNSUS) 

Sal f -sstssii 

49. Positivs S*1 f “ concspt (PSC). 
so. S«1 f “conf idancs CSC). 

Factors E and I of 16 PF 

51. Factor E of 16 PF (FEPF). 

52. Factor 1 of 16 PF (FIPF). 

S ^ ”, r b3 ; __ P arson * a Bahaviors 
Bahaviora Laadiofl to Saif- actual i gat ion 

53. Sal f -actual isinft Bahavior (SAB). 

Bahavioral Strataaiaa Diractad toward Covorkara 

54. Thraat, Psaudo-iftnoranea, and Exchanfis Diractad 
toward Coworkaro (TPEDC). 

55. Iloncontrovaraial and Tolarant toward Coworkars (WfCTC) 

. Pi. r,t,ot.fd.... toward .. Subo.rd.iPat.f». 

56. Thraat, Paaudo- iftnoranct , and Exchanga Diractad 
toward Subordinatas (TPBDSb). 
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fO. Superior Support <SS). 

iotoncy CBC). 


• (CCL), 


CO) 












79. Oreanieat ion * « Futur* Stratogic Ori«nt«tion (OFSO) 
ifl was a catsgorical variabls. 
nership 

HO. Ownarahip CO). Thla was a catagoricai variabls. 


I iM' I 


SI . Tachnologi 
catsgorical variabl< 


tion 




Organisational Ef f •etivanaaa CO 











B& . Conventional Criterion of Succeae (CCS). Thia w*a a 
derived variable. 

Perceived Self -aucceaa 

87. Perceived Sel f -aucceea Index (PSSl). 


88. Innovation (!}. 

89. Effective ConiRuni cat ion and Dealing (ECD). 

90. Job Perfor»ance (JP). 

Sector f: Sat iaf act i on 
Global Satiafaction 

91. Global Satiafaction CGS). Thia waa a derived variabl 
Job Satiafaction 


Of f -the- Job Satiafaction 

93, Off-the-Job Satiafaction (OJS). Thia waa a derived 
variable. 


The reaourcea and tine available durinn execution of thia 









c»t»«ori*» of th« construct*. Occasionally, ths rslationships 
ssionfi varisblss within m «iv«n cstsuory of constructs, or within 
« asctor would also b* sxssinsd du# to sppsrsnt ssHsnc* of 
probsbl# rslationships . Toward th# and of th® main body of 
•nslfsss and intsrprstat ions of data, a "path analysis" would b® 
attAsptcd trsatini. ths fiv« catsftoriss of constructs as sovswhat 



Ifhat ars ths rslationships bstwssn ths 


arson *s Environfesnt and Parson Itslatsd Variablssl 
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Thi» »««nt r«l«tinfi »*ctor * with •«ctor b. Canonic*! 
corr«l»tion (CC) w** c*lcul*t«d to *n*w«r thi* Qu«»tion. To 
int*rpr«t canonic*! correlation reaults, «n arbitrary criterion 
of « 0.30 w*a uaed *e *n Index of lieportance of * variable 

within * particular *«t of variable* or canonical variate. Such 
a atand hae been taken elaewhere *1*0 (Mair, Anderaon, Tathea, & 
Grablowaky, 1979; Laabert & Durand, 197S). Apart froa tabular 
preaentation, only those canonical correlation reault# would be 
described in detail that conaiat a iaul taneoualy of both the left 
hand and riflht hand variate* havinm ioadinu* of i 0.30. That ia, 
a CC result would not be deacribed if on either variate, no 
loadinA turn* out to be equal to or greater than 0.30. Canonical' 
loading,* rather than canonical weight* were used in the analysis. 
Canonical loading atatistic offara the advantage over the weight ; 
statistic by being largely free fron the direct influence of 
aulticollnearity and suppressor affects (Laabert * Durand, 1975) J 
Apart froa the canonical roots, a redundancy index ( Rdx ) wae also 
calculated. The canonical roots provide eatiaates of the aaount I 

of shared variance betw een Independent and dependent variable*, I 

i 

and not the variance extracted froa the set of variables. Often 
very little of the dependent variance ia shared with independent; 
variables although canonical root values are aoaetiaes very high. 
The redundancy index overcoaea this difficulty (Laabert a Dur*nd| 
1975). I 

Table 3 present* the results of CC in which Left Rand | 

Variate coaposed of variables of Person’s Environaent (sector a)i 
wae related to Right Hand Variate eoapoeed of Person Related ' 
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T«bl* 3 


■ r '■> I s 1 i 

ShowinA S*l*tion«hip« b«!twe«n that 

: : 1 <f; f’ • ’ t® 



Va*- j abl «a 

S»t 1 

Loadinfls 

S«t 2 

Loadings 

Sat 3 

Loadings 

S®t 4 

Loadings 

S«t 5 

Loadings 

Laft hAnd ii«t 






SCE 

-o.so 

0.16 

-0.54 

0.16 

-0.03 

COPCE 

0.07 

0.47 

-0.37 

-0.02 

-0.10 

SAE 

-0 . 63 

0.31 

-0.22 

0.09 

0.14 

COPAE 

0.12 

0 . 62 

-0.31 

0.08 

0.15 

lEAE 

-0.S7 

0.02 

“0.05 

0.17 

0.17 

SPSE 

“0 . 53 

0.17 

-0.01 

-0.09 

0.15 

COPPSE 

0. 1« 

0.47 

-0 . 36 

0.03 

0.24 

lESPUE 

-0.46 

0.25 

0.51 

-0.08 

0.02 

COPPUE 

0.12 

0.4 7 

-0.23 

0.03 

0.34 

AIEPUE 

-0.24 

0.54 

0.31 

0.15 

-0.10 

ccpun 

-0.75 

0.18 

-0.22 

-0.13 

-0.12 

PSES 

-0 .27 

-0 .23 

-0.18 

0.55 

0.01 

Riftht hand ««t 






OS 

-0.55 

-0.07 

-0.08 

-0.23 

0.15 

OPSA 

0.18 

0.40 

-0.37 

-0.03 

0.16 

EUL 

-0.44 

0.23 

-0.05 

-0.11 

-0.01 

CL 

-0.22 

0.12 

-0.21 

-0.17 

0.14 

LP 

-0.43 

0.36 

-0.01 

0.00 

0.05 

JPS 

-0.17 

0.09 

-0.06 

-0.25 

0.04 

PA 

-0.41 

0 . 06 

-0.09 

-0.21 

0.04 

CV 

-0.46 

-0.02 

-0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

VCACB 

-0.48 

0.05 

-0.00 

-0.19 

O.Ol 

WRUPE 

-0 . 35 

-0.07 

0.10 


-0.03 

VPH 

“0.31 

-0.10 

-0.06 

-0.14 

-0.06 

VI HR 

-0.20 

-0.06 

0.09 

-0.11 

-0.02 

VIIIL 

-0.48 

-0.01 

-0.09 

-0.05 

0.01 

HE 

-0.28 

O.Of 

O.IO 

-0.16 

0.06 

EAF 

0.10 

0.05 

-0.11 

0.25 

-0.04 

lAF 

-0.12 

-0.14 

-0.00 

0.17 

-0.17 

SAS 

0.06 

0.24 

-0.06 

0.06 

-0.00 

IAS 

-0.40 

0.13 

0.05 

-0.00 

-0.11 

LiSUS 

-0.04 

0.16 

-0.22 

O.ll 

-0.02 

gIfSUS 

-0.05 

0.16 

-0.07 

-0.02 

0.07 

PS 

-0.38 

0.10 

-0.11 

-0.18 

-0.02 

CH 

-0,34 

0.15 

0.01 

-0.15 

-0.10 

©CSP 

-0.44 

0.15 

0.20 

-0.01 

-0.06 

OA 

-0.18 

0.18 

0.05 

-0.00 

0.04 

TG 


0.06 

-0.17 

0.18 

0.03 

RPG 

-0.08 

0.05 

-0.06 

0.13 

0.10 


C t*bl« continu»a ) 
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T*bl« 3 ( continued ) 
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V«ri*bl«ii Ce«ctor b). Fiv* CC« out ol po»«ibl« tw«3iv« turn«d out 
to b® «ignific*nt C|> < 0.05). 

Th« firot CC r®«ult« (Rc - 0.70. Rc^ * O.SO, X^(68«) 

1053.10. £ < 0.01) ehowod that Left Hand Variate wae related 
eigni f i cantly to Right Band Variate. Both the variatea Mutually 
shared 50 per cent variance (it may please be noted that in 
description, the derived values such ae aquaree or square roots 
of a number aay not exactly tally because they had been 
individual ly rounded off to tvo places after deciaal from a four 
places after decimal number, for instance, 0.50 is not the exact 
square of 0.70 in this case. However, in tabular presentation, 
these values are expressed up to four places after decimal). The 
redundancy index (0,0439) for Right Hand Variate Composed of 
Person Related Variables showsd that 0.0439 of the total variance 
(0.0806) in the Right hand variate was shared with variance in 
or ’’explained*’ by the Left Hand canonical Variate. Redundancy 
values, in a way, may also be expressed in terms of percentage. 
Therefore the redundancy values arc expressed up to four places 
rather than two places after decimal for easy visualisation in 
terms of percentage. Thus ths redundancy in this case may be 
thought in terms of 04.39 per cent of variance "explained" in the 
right hand variate by the left hand variate. However, 
technically it is more preclee to exprees redundancies as the 
proportion only, that ie, ae 0.0439 in this case. The first Left 
Band Variate could be thought of as loaded negatively with 
Stimulating Childhood Environment, Stimulating Adolescence i 

Environment, Independence Emphasis in Adolescence Environment, 
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Stinulating Pr*««nt Social Envlronnant , Indapandanca Enphaaia and 
Stimulation in Praaant Uork Envi ronmant , and Coneidarata and 
Compatant Prawork Plodal . Ihia Laft Hand Variata waa ralatad 
ai«ni f icant ly to Eight Hand Variata that waa loadad nagativaly 
with Omnibua Suecaaa, Excallant Uork Lifa, Laadarahip and Powar , 
Patriotiom and Altruiaw, Changa Valua, Valuing Cleanlinaaa, 

Ambi t iouanaaa , Capablanaaa, and Broad-mindadnaaa ; Valuing A Uorld 
of Beauty, ^ World at Paaca, and Equality; Valuing Forgivanaa* 
and Halpf ulnaaa; Valuing Intallact, Indapandanca , Imagination, 
and Logic; Intarnal Attribution in Succaaa, Philanthropic and 
Santiant, Craativa and Uitty, Oaairabla Charactar iat ic« of 
Succaaaful Paraon, Compatant, Conaidarata, Propar, and Forward ; 
Uork Modal, Intarnal Locus of Control, Naad for Achiavamant, 
Poaitiva Sail -* concapt , Sal f -actual ieing Bahavior, Indiapanaabi 1 it 
of Saif Diractad toward Supariora, Quality through Taam Building, 
Quality through Saif and Mutual Davalopsant, Quality through 
Productivity Managamant , and O.K. Stylaa. ! 

Tha aacond CC raaulta ahowad that tha aacond Laft Hand i 

Variata waa ralatad significantly to tha aacond Bight Hand ! 

Variata (Ec - 0.66, Rc^ ■ 0.43, ■ B63.92, £ < 0.01). 

Rdx (0.0122) ahowad that 0.0122 of tha total varianca (0.02S1) ii 
tha Right Hand Variata waa aharad with tha varianca in Laft Hand 
Variata. fha aacond Laft Hand Variata could ba thought to ba ! 
loadad poaitivaly with Concarn for "Own Paopla" in Childhood | 
Bnvironaiant , Stimulating Adolaactnca Environmant, Concarn for | 
"Own Paopla" in Adolaactnca Environmant, Concarn for "Own FaopM 
in Praaant Social Environmant, Concarn for "Own Paopla" in 
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Pr«*«nt Work Environ»«nt, and Achia^aaant and Indapandanc® 
Rainforcing Praeant vork Environaant. Thia variata wa# ralatad 
significantly to tha Right Hand Variata that vas loadad 
poaitivaly with "Own PaopJa" Succaaa Archatypa, Laadarship and 
Powar , Opinion Conforwity and Othar- anhanca»ant Diractad toward 
Supariora, and Thraat, Paaudo- ignoranca , and Exchang® Directed 
toward Subordinates. 

The third CC results showed that sosa of the variables of 
Parson’s Envi ronffr at ware related significantly to Person Related 
Variables (Rc « 0.59, Rc^ • 0,34. X^(SSO) * 707.64. £ < 0.01) 

Rdx (0.0067) for Person Related Variables showed that Q.006? of 
tha total variance (0.0196) in tha Parson Ralatad Variablas was 
shared with variance in variables of Parson’s Environwant. Tha 
third Left Hand Variata coKposad of variablas of Person’s 
Environstent could be thought to ba loadad poaitivaly with 
Indepandanca Emphasis and Stimulation in Prssant work 
Environment, and Achiavamant and Indepandanca Reinforcing Present 
Dork Environment, and loadad negatively with Stimulating 
Childhood Environment, Concern for **0wn People” in Childhood ; 
Environment, Concern for "Own People" in Adolescence Environmenti 
and Concern for "Own People" In Present Social Environment. Thii 
canonical variata was rslatad significantly to Right Hand Variat'^ 
that was loadad negatively with factors such as "Own People" 
Success Archetypal Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, ! 
and Rsinf orcsment and Authoritat iveness Directed toward Superior 
of Person Rslatad Variables. I 

Ths fourth and fifth CCs though significant, did not have j 
loadings equal to or greater than 0.30 in Right Rand canonical 
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V»ri«t«8. An it 10 «lr«*dy ffcntiontd ««rll«r that a CC r«eult 
would not b« d«*cribed H on aithar Right or La£t Hand Variata, 
no loading turna out to ba aqual to or graatar than 0.30. 
Tharafora, it would ba raportad in tabular praaantation but would 
not ba daecribad. 

Quaat i on 2. Uhat ara tha ralat ionehipa batwaan tha 
diBienaiona of Paraon Ralatad Variabiaa and Paraon Laval Outco®a«? 

Thi« »aant ralating aactc’- b with aactor a. Tabla 4 «how» 
raault* of CC in which Laft Hand Variata coapoaad of Paraon 
Ralatad Variablaa (aactor b) waa ralatad to Right Hand Variata 
compoaad of factor* of Paraon Laval Outconaa (aactor a). Four 
CCa out of poaaibl* aavan turnad out to b# aignificant 

(E < o.on . 

Tha firat CC raault# ( 8c • 0,7S, » 0.S6, X^( 399 ) ■ i 

719.10, E < 0.01) ahowad that aactor b waa ralatad aigni f icantly : 
to aactor a. Both tha variataa mutually aharad 56 par cant 
varianca. Rdx (0.2511) for Right Hand Variata ahowad that 0.2513 
out of total varianca (0.4519) in Right Hand Variata waa aharad 
with varianca in Laft Hand Variata. Tha firat Laft Hand Variata 
could b* thought to ba loadad poaitivaly with Ownibua Succaa«i ; 
Excallant Uork Lift, Co»fortabla Living, Laadarahip and Powar , 
Patriotia® and Altruiaa, Changa Valua, Valuing Claanlinaaa, 
Aabitiouanoaa . Capablanaas, and Broad 'eRindadn as • , Valuing A UorT 
of Baauty, A Uorld at Paaca. and Equality, Valuing Forgivanaaa 
and Halpfulnaaa, Valuing Innar Harmony and Happinaaa, Valuing I 
Intallact, Indapandanca , Imagination, and Logic, Uork Ethic, | 
Intarnal Attribution in Succaas, Philanthropic and Santiant, f 
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Table 4 


Canon i ral 

Corr'e lat i ona Shotirinfi Salat ionahlpa betwacn 

the 

Di »#‘n«i onu 

of 

Peraon Related Variablaa and Parcon Laval 

(3ti t roiuea 

Variabl #0 


Set 1 Sat 2 Set 3 Set 4 

Loadings Loadinga Loadings Loadings 

Left hand 

set 







OS 


0 

.46 

0.01 

0.37 

0 

14 

OPSA 


-0 

07 

- 0.15 

-0.15 

0 

.14 

EUL 


0 

64 

0.05 

0.30 

0 

.19 

CL 


0 

32 

- 0.12 

0.05 

0 

06 

LP 


0 

49 

0.05 

0.03 

0 

01 

JPS 


0 

29 

- 0.23 

0.22 

-0 

00 

PA 


0 

52 

-0.24 

0.15 

-0 

01 

CV 


0 

31 

0.13 

0.07 

-0 

11 

VCACB 


0 

50 

-0.07 

0 .18 

0 

07 

VUBUPE 


0 

40 

- 0.22 

0.11 

-0 

06 

VFH 


0 

33 

-0.06 

0.08 

-0 

19 

VIHH 


0 

41 

-0.14 

0.23 

0 

10 

vn 11 


0 

3J 

- 0.01 

0.15 

-0 

04 

yE 


0 

59 

- 0.20 

0 . 14 

-0 

OS 

EAF 


-0 

27 

- 0.13 

0.14 

0 

16 

lAF 


0 

05 

0.25 

-0.03 

0 

04 

EAS 


0 

17 

-0.15 

0.01 

0 

08 

IAS 


0 

64 

0.13 

0.24 

0 

06 

LNSUS 


0 

28 

0.04 

-0.15 

0 

23 

HNSUS 


0 

19 

-0.14 

-0. 12 

0 

00 

PS 


0. 

41 

- 0.21 

-0.01 

-0 

19 

cu 


0 

52 

- 0.06 

-0.05 

-0 

11 

DCSP 


0. 

76 

-0.1? 

0.02 

-0. 

04 

DA 


0. 

,58 

- 0.03 

-0.05 

0. 

07 

1 W 


-0. 

35 

0.02 

-0.07 

0. 

07 

RPG 


0. 

08 

- 0.12 

-0.02 

0. 

06 

SG 


0. 

47 

-0.32 

0.07 

0. 

10 

RNC 


- 0 . 

26 

0.10 

-0.06 

0. 

22 

ccppyit 


0. 

51 

0.10 

O.OR 

0. 

06 

SCSWM 


-0. 

08 

- 0.10 

-0.07 

0. 

15 

LPCI 


0. 

01 

- 0.31 

- 0.02 

-0. 

10 

ILC 


0. 

68 

- 0.10 

-0.11 

-0. 

09 

©1 f* 


-0. 

14 

- 0.27 

- 0.03 

-0. 

09 

n-ach . 


0 . 

52 

-0.08 

0.00 

-0. 

12 

n-pow*f 


0. 

20 

- 0.00 

-0.01 

-0. 

06 

OPA 


-0. 

16 

- 0.13 

-0.17 

-0. 

03 

PSC 


0 . 

38 

0.00 

0.25 

-0. 

14 

SC 


0 . 

57 

-0.18 

0.12 

-0. 

11 

FEPF 


0 . 

17 

0.11 

-0.08 

0 . 

04 


C fbla eontinuaa ) 



7»hle 4 (continu*d‘ 



FIPF 

-0 

1 1 

0.12 

0 

.24 

-0 

17 

SAB 

0 

50 

-0.21 

0 

.08 

-0 

03 

ODDSp 

-0 

.22 

-0.07 

-0 

.22 

0 

18 

ISDSp 

0 

50 

0.01 

0 

.15 

-0 

00 

ADSp 

-0 

.00 

-0.05 

0 

.05 

0 

22 

NCTSp 

-0 

.02 

-0.09 

0 

09 

0 

15 

OPOEDSp 

0 

IS 

-0.13 

-0 

08 

0 

01 

RADSp 

0 

26 

-0.14 

“0 

05 

0 

17 

TPEDC 

-0 

28 

-0.09 

-0 

22 

0 

21 

MCTC 

-0 

1 1 

-0.20 

0 

12 

0 

07 

TPEOSb 

-0 

17 

-0.11 

-0 

13 

0 

,08 

EDDSb 

0 

35 

-0.01 

0 

09 

“0 

08 

NDCDSb 

-0 

22 

-0.16 

-0 

25 

0 

1 3 

0TB 

0 

77 

0.07 

-0 

31 

0 

03 

OSflO 

0 

83 

-0.03 

-0. 

17 

0. 

20 

QPII 

0 

64 

-0.10 

-0. 

09 

0. 

11 

MORS 

-0 

12 

-0.16 

-0. 

18 

0. 

17 

OKS 

0 

72 

-O.ll 

-0. 

01 

-0 . 

13 


Right hand ««t 
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Cr**tiv* «nd liitty, D««ir*bl« Characteristic* of Succaaafol 
Person, Doainant and Aabitious, Sat tva Guna , Coapstsnt, 
considsrats. Proper, and Forward Work Hodsl , Internal Locus of 
Control, Need for Achieveaent, Positive Self-concept, Self- 
confidence, Sel f -actual i Sinn Behavior, Indispsnsabi 1 i ty of Self 
Directed toward Superiors, Expsrtise Display Directed toward 
Subordinates, Quality through Tea* Building, Quality through Self 
and Hutual Developaent, Quality through Productivity Hanageaent, 
and O.K. Styles and loaded negatively with Taaas Guna . This 
variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate that wan 
loaded positively with Financial Statue, Perceived Self-success : 
Index, Innovation, Effective Coamuni cat i on and Dealing, and Job 
Perforwance factors of Person Level Outcoaes. 

The second CC results showed significant relationships 
between the two sets of variables ■ 0 .& 9 , ’ * 0.35, 

^^{336) * '*93.99, g < 0.01). Both the set* autually shared 35 
per cent variance. Rdx (0.0235) for factor# of Person Level 
Outcoaes showed that 0.0235 out of total variance (0.0671) in 
Right Hand Set coaposed of Person Level Outcoaes was shared with 
variance in or *explained** by Left Hand Set coaposed of Person 
Related Variables. The second Left Hand Set was loaded ! 

negatively with Sattwa Guna . and LPC Index. This set was relate 
significantly to Right Hand Set that was loaded positively with 
Financial Status and loaded negatively with Job Perforaance, an<J 
Seniority. : 

The third CC results showed that soae of the Person Relate< 
Variables were related significantly to Person Level Outcoaes (| 
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» 0.&6, ■ 0.31, X^(275) ■ 374.56, £ < 0.01) «nd ahAr^d 31 p*r 

r«nt vari<knc«. Rdx {0.0189) for P«r«on L*v«l Outco««« («*ctor •) 
•how«d th*t 0.0189 of th« total varianca in Paraon Laval Outcoaiaa 
wae aharad with varianca in Paraon Ralatad Variablaa. Tha third 
Laft Hand Variata could ba thought to ba loadad poeitivaly with 
Oanibua Succaaa, and Excallant Work Lifa, and loadad nagatively 
with Quality through Taam Building factora of Paraon Ralatad 
Variablaa. This variata waa ralatad aigni f icantly to Right Hand 
Variate that wae loadad poeitivaly with . >b Perf ormanca, and 
loadad negatively with Innovation, and Seniority factors of 
Parson Laval Outcowes. 

Tha fourth ££ would not ba described as it did not have : 

loadings t 0.30 in Laft Hand Variata. 

Question 3 . What are the ralationships batwaan tha : 

dimansions of Organisation Ralatad Variablaa and Organisation 
Laval OutcoBia? ^ 

This *aant relating aactor c with sector d. Hara it naada 
to be noted that although there waa only one factor or variable 
in aactor d, a CC waa calculated instead of aultipla ragrassion 
analysis {MRA) which would have given ao»« additional usaful I 
Inforwation, just to aaintain consistency as at present tha »ain 
interest was to relate sector c with d and not to predict or to i 
decipher the strength of association of sector d with c. 

However, a fllA with sector d as criterion, and variables of I 

sector c as predictors would also be calculated at later stage | 

whereby a coaparison could be aade if need be. ; 

# ' 

Table 5 presents result# of canonical correlation in which | 
Left Hand Variate coaposed of Organisation Related Variable# was 
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I«bl« & 

Canonical Cor r alat ion Showing Ralat ionahip a b*tw««n th« 
Diaanaiona of Organization Ralatad Var i a Mag and 
9 r& anization Laval Outcowa 



S#t 1 

Var i abl gg 

Loadingg 


Left hand aat 


SS 

0.70 

HC 

0 . 36 

%m. W 

0.97 

D 

0.41 

im 

0.41 


Right hand aat 


OE 

1 . 00 

Rc..) 

0.7817 

Rc^ 

0.6110 

Ch 1 -aqoara 

289.41 

11 

5 

E > 

0.01 

Varianc# LHS 

0.3812 

Rdx ms 

0.2329 

Varianca RHS 

1.0000 

Rdx RHS 

0.6110 






ku ai*ntion«d it w*« difficult to do a thorough 

testing of th« concoptual achta# incorporating mlj, th® variablea;' 
through »or® appropriata aathoda auch aa path analyaia ate., du< 
to abaanca of adaquata facilitiaa. Conaaquantly, tha ; 

ralat ionuhipa wara axasinad through atatiatical tachniquaw that ' 
includad product «o«ant corralation, aultipla ragraaaion 
analyaia, canonical corralation, diacriainant analyaia, and | 
analyaia of varianca dapanding upon tha spacific raaaarch ; 

quaationa to ba anawarad. Tha raaaarch quaationa vara foraulata 
on tha critaria of thair novalty, aalianca for tha organiaat iona 
dynaaica, and aonatiaaa dua to lack of adaquata raaaarch on 


variablaa takan in an organiaational parapactiva, of couraa 
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h r«f«r«nc« to Fi«ur« 1 would th*t th« pruotnt work 

con®i»t«d of • nurabur of v«ri*bl«« which w«r# c*t«coriat«d into 
»«rtor« for th« ««*« of conceptual clarity. So far th« 
rolat ionahipe between eoaie of the eectore have been examined and 
reported. In the followint section, it wae propoeed to proceed 



•ubeectore thereof with the eector c. All the three figure* 
night be referred to a* and when required depending upon the ; 
specific research questions arising out of the "hypothesised” 
linkages between sectors, subssctors, and variables or dinensions 
thereof. The descriptions of various further research questions 
and their respective treatnents follow. 

Ques .t ion < . llhat are the relationship* between the 
dinensione of Person’s Environment and Idealited Success? 

Table 6 represent* the results of CC in which Left Hand 



Idealised Success was conceived as a part of the Person Related 
Variables (ssctor b), and more specifically it was a part of 












Hypoth«*i*td •tron«#r 
} i nkageii 

Hypoth««i*#d w«Ak«r 
1 InkAgee 
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T*bl® * 

s <■ 1 a ^ i ShovilUft lotu ^h i % !’ I- vc -f. th« 

^ w.ffn'irrrniimTWiiiffWtti T t tf inrrHfnifv--- i lUi i 'l i | i m i r ...r « j .w 

Di»«n«ion» of P®r«on’« Environaent and Idealized Succeaa 


Var i ab 1 ea 

Set 1 

Loadinfis 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Left hand eet 




SCE 

0.59 

0.18 

0.00 

COPCE 

0.29 

0.59 

0.03 

SAE 

0.76 

-0.0? 

0.05 

COPAE 

0.40 

0.78 

0.06 

lEAE 

0.53 

-0.13 

-0.01 

SPSE 

0.68 

-0.07 

-0.01 

COPPSE 

0.45 

0 . 68 

-0.11 

lESPUE 

0.47 

-0 .24 

0.19 

COPPUE 

0.40 

0.71 

-0.15 

IliPUE 

0.43 

0.04 

0.59 

CCPUW 

0.67 

-0.16 

-0. 10 

PSES 

-0.03 

-0.08 

0.12 

Piftht hand set 




OS 

0.73 

-0.43 

-0.48 

OPSA 

0.33 

0.94 

-0.14 

EUL 

0.73 

-0 .15 

0.09 

CL 

0.51 

0.17 

-0.37 

LP 

0.86 

0.05 

0.24 

JPS 

0.38 

-0.06 

-0.27 

PA 

0.64 

-0.22 

-0.25 

l£. 

0.4842 

0.4614 

0.3530 

Is,'" 

0.2344 

0.2129 

0.1246 

Chi -aquare 

230.16 

150.02 

78.22 

H 

84 

66 

50 

£ ' ^ 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Var iance LHS 

0.2616 

0.1729 

0.0371 

»dx LHS 

0.0613 

0.0368 

0.0046 

Variance RHS 

0.3911 

0.1663 

0.0850 

Rdx RHS 

0.0917 

0.0354 

0.0106 
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S«cc*«* w*« th« iiain thruwt v*ri»bl* in th« pr«ii«nt 
r*««*rch, it «•» con*id«r*d worthwhil* to •x*»in« th« 
r«lation 0 hip of th« factor# of Id«*liat#d Succ*## vith Variablo# 


uall ' 


nd V. 


f factors of ld«aHs«d 


.3911) in 


In tht pr*#«nt CC analf#i«, th# £ir#t i«ft Hand Variat# 
could be thounht of a# loaded poaitlvelf with Stiwulating 
Childhood Environment, Stimulating Adolescence Environment, 
Concern for "Own People" in Adoleecence Environment, Independency 
Emphasis in Adolescence Environment, Stimulating Present Social 


Environment. Concern for "Own People" in Present Social 

















Uork Envi roni»«nt , Conc«rn {or "Own P«opl«" in Pr*«*nt liork 
Environment » Achievement and Independence Eeinforcinfi Preaent 
Uork Environment, and Coneiderate and Competent Prework Model . 
Thin variate waa related eifini f leant ly to Rifiht Hand Variate that 
wae loaded poeitively with OiBnibtie Succees, "Own People” Succeaa 
Archetype, Excellent Uork Life, Comfortable Living, Leaderahip 
and Power, Job Preatige and Stability, and Patriotiam and 
Altruiam factors of Ideal ieed Succeae. 

The second C- results showed that both seta of variable® 
were related significantly to each other and mutually shared Zl 
per cent variance. The second Left Hand Variate composed of 
variables of Person’s Environment reflected a situation that was 
marked by the preser»ce of factors such as Concern for "Own 
People" in Childhood Environment, Concern for "Own People" in 
Adolescence Environment, Concern for "Own People" in Present ; 
Social Environment, and Concern for "Own People" in Present Work 
Environment. This Left Hand Variate was related Significantly tf 
Eight Hand Variate composed of factors of Idealised Success whici 
could be thought of as representing a situation which is narked ; 
by presence of factor namely "Own People" Success Archetype but 
was lacked in terms of factor namely Omnibus Success. 

The third CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 12 per cent variance. The third Left Hand Variate could ; 
be thought of as loaded positively with Achievement and ; 

Independence Reinforcing Present Work Environment. This Left 
Hand Variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate the 
was loaded negatively with Omnibus Success, and Comfortable I 
Living, i 
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In the previoue section, eon* antecedents wsr* relstsd to 
the »ode« of Idealised Success. This was done for conceptuail 
clarity sake. Nevertheless, those antecedents do not sales only 
for differential Ideal ieed Success forns. They siisht hav« « 
bearine on the value systss in fisnsral of which Idsalized Succ«<sii 
would be but only a part. Other values that were hypoth eaissed to 
be of relevance in study like this were Change-oriented Valu««, 
certain other in trunental and tsrteinal values, and Uork Ethic, 
Thee® taken together would forsi the dossain of Person’s Valu«» is 
this study. For the reason that Idealized Success say best net 
be treated in isolation of other inportant constituents of the 
domain of Person’s Values, in the following section the 
relationship of idealized succesa would be explored with other | 
values in the domain, and aubaequently the subsector bl a« a ; 
whole would be related to the variables of Person’s Environment ; 
(sector a) as well as with other subsections namely Person’s 
Characteristics, and Person’s Behaviors of the sector b. 

Que sti on b . Uhat are the relationships between the ; 

dimensions of Idealized Success and Person's Values? : 

Table 7 shows the results of CC in which Left Hand Var ia tsi | 
composed of factors of Idealized Success was related to Right I 
Hand Variate composed of factors of Person’s Values. Two CC»' cou' 
of possible seven turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that both the variate# mutusully' 
shared 43 per cent variance. The Left Hand Variate could b« 
thought to be loaded positively with Omnibus Success, Excellerntt 
Uork Life, Cosifortable Living, Leadership and Power, Job Pr«sitia 
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T«bl« 7 

Can onicol Cor r «I»tion» Shovina R«1 at 1 onah i pn b«t wen th» 
Dim^nfiiona of Id«alt£«>d Suec««8 «nd P#raon'« Values 


Var iabl ea 

Set 1 

Loadings 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Left hand set 



OS 

1 .00 

0.19 

OPSA 

-0.17 

0.02 

EUL 

0.84 

0.22 

CL 

0.71 

0.11 

LP 

0.61 

0.53 

JPS 

0 . 78 

-0.09 

PA 

1 .00 

-0.20 

Right hand set 



CV 

0.63 

0 . 30 

VCACB 

1.00 

0 .01 

VUBUPE 

O.Rl 

-0.40 

VFH 

0.80 

-0.39 

VIHH 

0.92 

-0.15 

vn iL 

0.98 

0.23 

UE 

0.93 

0.08 

i£.o 

0.6536 

0.3754 

Me 

0.4272 

0.1409 

Chi -aquare 

243.06 

74 .51 

df 

49 

36 

E < 

0.01 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.7732 

0.0609 

Rdx LHS 

0.3303 

0.0086 

Variance RHS 

0.8996 

0.0690 

Rdx RHS 

0.3843 

0.0097 
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and Stability, and Patriotiaa and Altruiaa. Thia L«ft Hand 
Variat® wa« related aigni f icantly with Right Hand Variat® that 
wae loadwd poaitivaly with Chang® Value, Valuing Cl®anUn®««, 
A»bitiou»n«e®, Capabl®n®»a. and Broad"»ind®dn*®a , Valuing A World 
of B*auty. A World at P«ac«, and Equality, Valuing Porgivan®®® 
and Halpfulneae, Valuing !nn«r Harsony and Happineaa, Valuing 
Intellect, Independence, laagination, and Logic, and Work Ethic. 

Th« second CC resulte ow«d that both aete of variable© 
mutually ©hared 14 per cent variance. The ««cond Left Hand 
Variat® could be thought to b® loaded positively with Leadership 
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TAbl« 8 

Canonical Corr »1 atione Shovina Ralat ionah ipa bat van th« 
Di ir.#‘nn a onf of Environ»«nt and Ptraon'a Valuae 


Var i abl es 

Set 1 

Loadinfta 

Set 2 

Loadinfis 

Left hand aet 



SCE 

-0.37 

0.42 

COPCE 

O.OS 

0. 65 

SAE 

-0.52 

0.34 

COPAE 

0.06 

0.87 

lEAE 

-0.54 

0.12 

SPSE 

-0. «« 

0.31 

COPPSE 

-0.03 

0.87 

lESPUE 

-0. 38 

0.06 

COPPUE 

0.08 

0.89 

AIKPUE 

-0.1? 

0.31 

ccfun 

-0.64 

0.17 

PSES 

-0.02 

-0.11 


SiAht hand «#t 


OS 

-0.67 

0.02 

OPSA 

0.16 

0.98 

EUL 

-0.52 

0.26 

CL 

-0.28 

0.40 

LP 

-0.54 

0.50 

JPS 

-0,27 

0.15 

PA 

-0.51 

0.15 

CV 

-0.58 

-0.08 

VCACB 

-0.60 

0.04 

VUBUPE 

-0.42 

-0.22 

VFH 

-0.41 

-0.14 

¥IBB 

-0.33 

-0.20 

VI IIL 

-0.56 

0.02 

m 

-0.39 

0.05 

Rc- 

0.S304 

0.4791 

l£ 

0.2813 

0.2295 

Chi-square 

319.50 

221.55 

il 

168 

143 

E < 

O.Ol 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.1238 

0.2722 

Rdx LHS 

0.0348 

0.0625 

Variance RHS 

0.2190 

0.1137 

Rdx RHS 

0.0616 

0.0261 
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Work Environ»®nt, and Con8id«r«t* *nd Co®p«t«nt Prevork r!od«3 . 
This variAt® wa® r«lAt«d vlgni f icant 1 y to Right Hand Variat® that 
wa« loadad n«gatlv«ly with Oanihua Succase, Exc«Il«nt Uork Lif«, 
Laadarship and Pow«r, Patriotian and Altrui8ff» Chang® Value, 
Valuing Cleanlinasa. AsRbl t iouanaas , Capableneee, and 
Broad-fflindedneae , Valuing A World oi Beauty, A World at Peace, 
and Equality, Valuing Forgiveneaa and Helpfulnaaa, Valuing Inner 
Harmony and Happin'ita, Valuing Intallect, Ind»p«nd*nc« , 
Iwagination, and Logic, and Work Ethic. 

Th« aacond CC renults aho\^«d that both Left and the Right 
Hand Seta of variablea putually shared 23 per cent variance. The 
second Left Hand Set of variablea could be thought of aa being 
loaded positively with Stipulating Childhood Environment, 

Concern for "Own People" in Childhood Environment, Stimulating 
Adolescence Environment, Concern for "Own People" in Adolescence: 
Environment, Stimulating Present Social Environment, Concern for; 
"Own People" in Present Social Environment, Concern for "Own 
People" in Present Work Environment , and Achievement and i 

Independence Reinforcing Present Work Environment. This set of I 
variables was related significantly to Right Hand Set of 
variables that was loaded positively with "Own People" Success | 
Archetype, Comfortable Living, and Leadership and Power. j 

Question 7 . What are the relat ionships between the ; 

dimensions of Person's Values and Person's Characterist ics? | 

This meant relating subsector bl with subsector b2 . Table i 
presents the results of CC In which Left Hand Variate composed oi 
factors of Person's Values was related to Right Hand Variate 
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T«bl« 9 

Cftn on i cal Co rf « lat i one Shovina R»I»t ion«htp« b«t vn th# 
Difflerriiiona of P#r«on’e Valuaa and Paraon'a Charactariat ica 


Sat 1 

Var iablaa 

Loadings 

Sat 2 

Loadings 

Sat 3 

Loadings 

Sat 4 

Loadings 

Sat 5 

Loadings 

Laft hand set 









OS 

0. 

8S 

0 

. 29 

“0.19 

0.03 

0 

07 

OPSA 

0. 

04 

-0 

80 

-0.21 

0.19 

-0 

15 

EUL 

0. 

61 

0 

08 

-0.01 

0.21 

0 

,19 

CL 

0. 

71 

-0 

29 

“0.13 

0.32 

0 

21 

LP 

0. 

77 

-0 

16 

0.07 

0.32 

0 

07 

JPS 

0. 

58 

-0 

20 

“0.20 

“0.16 

0, 

26 

PA 

0. 

92 

0 

00 

“0.01 

-0.21 

“0. 

16 

CV 

0. 

8 6 

-0 

09 

0.53 

“0.12 

“0. 

15 

VCACB 

0. 

96 

0 

02 

0.00 

-0.22 

0. 

32 

VWByPE 

0. 

49 

-0 

11 

“0.11 

“0.60 

0. 

17 

VFH 

0. 

59 

“0 

02 

“0,05 

-0.41 

“0. 

09 

VIHH 

0. 

56 

0 

08 

“0.11 

“0.40 

0. 

03 

VI IIL 

0. 

79 

0 

02 

0.07 

-0.20 

0. 

31 

UE 

1 , 

00 

0 

.16 

-0.26 

“0.01 

“0. 

08 


Sight hand e#t 


EAF 

0.02 

“0 . 16 

0.18 

0.07 

0.03 

lAF 

0.03 

0.26 

0.23 

0.19 

-0.09 

EAS 

0.26 

“0.29 

-0.14 

-0.01 

-0.06 

IAS 

0.94 

0.13 

0.09 

0.03 

-0.07 

LNSUS 

0.53 

“0.21 

0.05 

0.24 

-0.07 

HNSUS 

0 . 66 

“0.26 

0.06 

0.25 

0 . 04 

PS 

0 . 96 

“0.08 

0.12 

-0.28 

-0.21 

cu 

0 . 87 

-0.06 

0.08 

“0.10 

-0.14 

DCSP 

1 . 00 

0.29 

-0.12 

0 . 06 

“0.12 

DA 

0.7? 

-O.IO 

-0.01 

0.4! 

0.21 

TG 

-0 . 30 

-0.23 

0.35 

0.03 

-0.25 

RPG 

0.55 

-0.31 

0.02 

0.22 

0.21 

SG 

0.50 

-0.05 

-0.16 

-0.29 

0.15 

RNG 

-0.11 

-0.12 

0.47 

0.16 

“0.12 

CCPFUn 

0.70 

0.10 

0.30 

“0.12 

0.23 

scsun 

0.11 

-0.36 

-0.03 

0.17 

0.05 

LPCI 

“0.08 

-0.17 

-0.17 

-0.01 

-0.08 

ILC 

0.74 

-0.14 

0.13 

0.10 

0.00 

ELC 

0.18 

-0.52 

-0.12 

-0.18 

-0.04 

n-ach . 

0.85 

-0.09 

0.09 

0.05 

0.05 

n-povar 

0.43 

-0.37 

-0.08 

0.34 

-0.09 

OPA 

0.18 

-0.55 

-0.10 

0.04 

-0.21 


(tabla continuaa) 
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Table 9 (continued) 


Set 5 


PSC 


o.«« 

0.53 

-0.14 

0.02 


sc 


0.85 

0.20 

-0.03 

-0.05 


FEPF 


-0.00 

-0.02 

0.12 

0.59 


FIPF 


-0.22 

0.04 

-0.06 

-0.08 


!£? 


0.7961 

0.6145 

0.5092 

0.4874 


Rc^ 


0.6338 

0.3776 

0.2593 

0.2376 


Chi -square 

873.99 

583.20 

445.91 

359.01 

28 

df 


364 

325 

288 

253 

22 

E ^ 


0.01 

0.01 

0 .01 

0.01 


Variance 

LHS 

0.5695 

0.0668 

0.0381 

0.0813 


Rdx IMS 


0.3610 

0.0252 

0.0099 

0.0193 


Variance 

RHS 

0.3405 

0.0693 

0.0284 

0.0438 


Rdx RHS 


0.2158 

0.0262 

0.0074 

0.0104 
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co»ipo««d oi v«ri*bl«« of P«r«on’« Ch«r*ct*ri«tic» . Fiv* CC« out 
of possibl* fourt*«n turn«d out to b« »iAnific»nt. 

Th« first CC result* ahowed that both the v*ri*t*« autually 
shared 63 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Variate could 
be thought of as loaded positively with Onnibus Success, 

Excellent Uork Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership and Power, 
Job Prestige and Stability, Patriotism and Altruism, Change 
Value, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and 
Broad-mindedness, valuing A Uorld of Beauty, A World at Peace, 
and Equality, Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Valuing Inner 
Harmony and Happiness. Valuing Intellect, Independence, 
Imagination and Logic, and Uork Ethic. This Left Hand Variate 
was related sign! f i cant 1 y to Eight Rand Variate that was loaded 
positively with Internal Attribution in Success, Lower level 
Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Higher level Needs Satisfying 
Uork Situations, Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative and Uitty, 
Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person, Dominant and 
Ambitious, Rajas Positive Cuna . Sattwa Gun a. Competent, ; 

Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Hodel , Internal Locus of | 
Control, Need for Achievement, Need for Power, Positive Self- 
concept. Self-confidence, and loaded negatively with Tamas Guna . 

The second CC results showed that both the variates mutuall! 
shared 38 per cent variance. The second Left Hand Variate j 

represented a situation that lacked in terms of factor namely 
"Own People" Success Archetype. This Left Hand Variate was I 
related significantly to Right Rand Variate which could be 
thought of as rsprssenting a situation that was marked by i 
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pr«««nc« of factor naimaly Poaitiv* S*lf-conc«pt but lacked in 
t«rai« of factor* auch aa Saiaa Poaitiv# Guna > Sal f -cant arad and 
Spontanaoua Uork nodal. External Locua of Control, Need for 
Power, and Opinion toward Phyaical Attract! vaneae . 

The third CC reaulta ahowad that both canonical variatea 
Biutually ahar ad 26 par cant variance. The third Left Hand 
Variate could be thought of a* loaded poaitively with Chanfi© 
Value. This variate wae related aifini f icant ly to Rifiht Hand 
Variate that wa» lc>.ded poeitively with Taaaa Guna . Ra iaa 
negative Guna . and Cowpetent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward 
Uork llodel. 

The fourth CC reeulta showed that both seta of variables 
shared 24 per cent variance. The fourth Left Hand Variate could 
be thought to be loaded positively with Comfortable Living, and 
Leadership and Power, and loaded negatively with Valuing A Uorld 
of Beauty, A Uorld at Peace, and Equality, Valuing Forgiveness 
and Helpfulness, and Valuing Inner Rarieony and Happiness. This 
variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate which 
could be thought to be loaded positively with Dominant and 
Ambitious, Need for Power, and Factor E of 16 PF. 

The fifth CC results showed that both variatea shared 20 pei 
cent variance. The fifth Left Hand Variate could be thought of 
as being loaded positively with Valuing Cleanliness, 

Arabitiousness . Capablsnsss, and Broad-mindedness, and Valuing ; 

^Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and Logic. This variate j 

t as related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded 
ositivsly with Positive Self-concept. 
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Qu«atlon B . Uhat *r« th« ralationahip* b«tw««n the 
dimension* of Per»on’« Character i«t ice and Pereon’e Behavior*? 

Thie meant relating eubeector b2 vith *ub«ector b3. Table 
10 «howe result* of CC in which Left Hand Variate composed of 
Variables of Person’s Characteristic* (eubeector b2) was related 
to Right Hand Variate composed of variables of Person’® Behaviors 
(Bubsector b3). Five CC* out of possible seventeen turned out to 
be significant. 

The first CC result* showed that both canonical variate 
mutually ©hared 66 per cent variance. The first Left Hand 
Variate could be thought to be loaded positively with Internal 
Attribution in Success, Lower level Needs Satisfying Work 
Situations, Higher level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, 
Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative and Uitty, Desirable 
Characteristics of Successful Person, Dominant and Ambitious, 
Sattwa Guna . Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Dork 
Model, Internal Locus of Control, Need for Achievement, Need for 
Power, Positive Self-concept, and Self-confidence, and loaded 
negatively with Tamas Guna . and Factor I of 16 PF. This variate 
was related significantly to Sight Hand Variate that was loaded 
positively with Sel f-actu*H*ing Behavior, Indispensability 
Directed toward Superiors, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, 
Opinion Conformity and Other- enhancement Directed toward 
Superiors, Reinforcement and Authoritat ivenes* Directed toward 
Superiors, Expertise Display Directed toward Subordinates, 


Quality through Team Building, Quality through Self and Mutual 
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TaM« in 

C ja no n i c a 1. Corrtla tiona Showinn R*lat ion«hip> b<gt,v i> «n t h« 

Pi i orj« oT P<*rf«on'« Char act tr i at i ca and P«r«on’8 Bwhavior® 


Var i abl f»o 

Set 1 

Loadinga 

Set 2 

Load inga 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Set 4 

Loadings 

Set 5 

Loadings 

Left band 

a et 





EAF 

-0.00 

0.40 

0.32 

-0.12 

-0.02 

lAF 

0.07 

0.07 

-0.11 

-0.08 

-0.02 

EAF 

0.23 

0.44 

0.01 

0.03 

0.24 

IAS 

0.86 

-0.07 

0. 10 

0.02 

0.30 

LNSUS 

0.55 

0. 3& 

-0.19 

-0.13 

0.26 

ENsys 

0 . 66 

0.50 

0.05 

0.04 

0 . 04 

PS 

0 .93 

0 . 08 

0.03 

0.01 

-0.00 

CU 

0.86 

0.19 

-0.12 

-0.03 

0. 14 

DCSP 

1 .00 

-0.02 

-0.09 

0.14 

-0.07 

OA 

0.64 

0.29 

-0.13 

0.17 

-0.03 

TG 

“0.31 

0.53 

-0.11 

-0.20 

0.28 

tPG 

0.29 

0 .45 

0.25 

0.25 

0.05 

SG 

0 . &7 

0.02 

-0.05 

0.21 

-0. 11 

ING 

-0.14 

0.45 

0.09 

0.03 

0. 14 

CCPFUH 

0.71 

-0.18 

0.18 

-0.14 

0.01 

SCSUH 

-0.00 

0.60 

0.03 

-0.16 

-0.14 

LPCI 

0.01 

0.25 

0.18 

0.17 

-0.04 

ILC 

0.84 

0.22 

0.12 

0.05 

-0.04 

ELC 

0.08 

0.58 

0.12 

0.10 

0.06 

n-ach . 

1 .00 

0.24 

0.01 

-0.19 

-0.20 

n-pow«r 

0.30 

0.74 

0.13 

0.02 

-0.15 

OPA 

0.08 

0.80 

0.07 

-0.08 

-0.03 

PSC 

0 .44 

-0.76 

0 . 33 

-0.07 

0.12 

sc 

0 .74 

0.01 

0.36 

0.03 

0.09 

FEPF 

-0.02 

0.18 

-0.08 

0.07 

-0.01 

PIPF 

-0. 30 

-0. 11 

0.11 

-0.03 

0.11 

Right hand 






ft 

•AO 

1.00 

-0.05 

0.27 

0.33 

-0 . 02 

ODDSp 

-0.12 

0.90 

-0.28 

O.IO 

0. 12 

ISDSp 

0.64 

0.16 

0 9 

0.09 

0.14 

msp 

0.36 

0.38 

0.01 

-0.06 

0.16 

KCTSp 

-0.07 

0.36 

0.25 

-0.09 

0.24 

OPOEDSp 

0.38 

0.41 

0.04 

-0.08 

-0.07 

RA DSp 

0.41 

0.42 

0.01 

-0.06 

-0.07 

TPEDC 

-0.23 

0.81 

-0.33 

0.07 

-0.04 

»CTC 

“0.11 

0.38 

0.11 

-0.16 

0.35 

TPEDSb 

“0.14 

0.73 

-0.22 

0.02 

-0.06 

SDDSb 

0.57 

0.18 

0.31 

0.05 

-0.18 


( tabla contlnuaa ) 


T Ab 2 10 ( cont in .u »d ) 


3 30 


Vat i abl ®0 

Set 1 

Loadinga 

Set 2 

Loading* 

Set 3 

Loading* 

S tt 4 

Loadings 

Set 5 

Load i nga 

WDCDSb 

-0.12 

0.81 

-0 . 22 

0.04 

-0.02 

0TB 

0 . 9S 

-0.04 

-0 . 54 

-0.09 

-0.15 

OsriD 

1 .00 

-0.01 

-0.28 

0,10 

0 .24 

opn 

0 .92 

-0.07 

-0. 43 

0.03 

-0.03 

liOKS 

0 . n 

1.00 

0.08 

-0.06 

-0.12 

OKS 

1 .00 

0.16 

0.22 

-0.25 

0.02 

Sc 3 

0.8116 

0.7444 

0.5895 

0.4715 

InHHHI 

E 

0 . 6587 

0.6541 

0.3475 

0.2223 

0.1994 

Chi -aquar © 

1083 . 16 

773 . 58 

540.97 

417.99 

345.60 

H 

442 

400 

360 

322 

286 

B > 

0 .01 

0.01 


0.01 

0.05 

Variance LHS 

0 . 3407 

0.1643 

0.0254 

0.0148 

0.0184 

tdx LHS 

0.2244 

0.0910 


0.0033 

0.0037 

Variance RHS 

0.3949 

0 . 2772 


0.0157 

0.0226 

idx SHS 

0 . 2601 

0.1536 

0.0242 

0.0035 

0.0045 
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D«v®iop»«nt, QuAlitY throufth Productivity and O.K. 

Styl . 

Th« B«cond CC r©»ult* «how«d that feoth «©t» of variabl#© 
iButually »h»r«d p«r c«nt variance. The aecond Left Hand 
Variate could be thought of as representing a situation which was 
marked by the presence of factors such as External Attribution in 
Failure, External Attribution in Success, Lower level Needs 
Satisfying Uork Situations, Higher level N eds Satisfying Uork 
Situations, Tamas Guna . Ra ias Positive Guna , Ra jas Negative Guna . 
Self-centered and Spontaneous Uork flodel , External Locus of 
Control, Need for Power, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, ; 
but was lacked in terms of factor namely Positive Self-concept. 
This variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate that^ 
could be thought of as reprsssnting a situation that was marked 
by presence of factors such as Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward ; 
Superiors, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Noncontroversia 
and Tolerant toward Superiors, Opinion Conformity and Other- 
enhancement Directed toward Superiors, Reinforcement and I 

Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors, Threat, Pseudo- ! 

ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Coworkers, Noncontroversi 
and Tolerant toward Coworkers, Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and j 
Exchange Directed toward Subordinates, Name Dropping and { 

Concerning Directed toward Subordinates, and Not O.K. Styles. I 

The third CG results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 35 per cent variance. The third Left Hand Variate could I 
be thought of as being loaded positively with External | 

Attribution in Failure, Positive Self-concept, and Self- | 
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confid«nc«. Thi« VAri*t« vmu r«I«ted nigni f icantly to Right Hand 
VAtinte that waa lo*d«d po«itiv«1y with Exp«rti«* Display 
Dirsctsd toward Subordinatss , and loadsd nsgativsly with Threat, 
Pe «udo- ignorance , and Exchange Dirsctsd toward Coworkers, Quality 
through Team Building, and Quality through Productivity 
flanagenent . 

The fourth CC would not be described as it did not have 
loadinga * .30 in Left Hand Variate. 

The fifth CC results showed that both sets of variables 
mutually shared 20 per cent variance. The fifth Left Hand Set 
could be thought to be loaded positively with Internal 
Attribution in Success. This set was related signl f i cant 1 y to 
Right Hand Set that was loaded positively with Noncontroversi al 
and Tolerant toward Coworkers. 

The sector b comprised variables that could be thought of as 
representing the bits of the contents of an individual. In terms: 
of the classic sti»ulu8--organi8»-Teeponse paradigm, the sector 
b could be identified with entity of the organism. By way of 
fragmentation, the sector b was further subdivided in terms of ; 


and the behaviors. Technically speaking, these three segments do 
represent three domains of the contents of an organism, that is, ; 
the individual. The analytical scheme in this research would s 


take both analysis and synthesis as the approaches to understand 
the dynamics of variables in an organisational setting. 
Consequently, so far the relationships examined comprised the 
relationships between environment^ — values, values — characteristK 
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V*ri«bl«» in A r«arr»nii«d fashion, it nay not b« out of 
p3ac« to collapa# th««* thrss catsfioria* into ju»t tvo. 

Prasuninfi that bahavior aay b« d««crib«d as any maasurabl* 
raaponee of an orftaniaia, it aay conatituta a class ssparats than 
th« c haractsri sties that aay constituts ths antsesdsnts that 
prompt ths so-callsd bshaviors. Both valuss and (ths variablss 
subsumed under ths category of) person's characteristics could 
thus constituts ths domain of such antecedents. Thus it would be 
worthwhile to see how the person's iralues and the variablss 
termed as characteristics taken together (and thus forming a 
larger domain of characteristics as contrasted with behavior) 
relate to the person's behaviors. This would mean relating 
subsectors bl and bZ (taken together) with the subsector b3. 
Consequently, a next research question would be the following. 

Question 9 . Uhat are the relationships of the dimensions of 
Person’s Values and Characteristics with the dimensions of 
Person's Behaviors? 

This meant relating subsectors bl and bZ with subsector b3. 
Table 11 shows the results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of variablss of Person's Values and Charactsrist ics with 
Eight Hand Variate composed of variablss of Person's Behaviors. 
Six CCs out of possible ssvsntssn turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that both sets of variables 
mutually shared 71 per cent variance. The first Left Hand j 

Variate could be thought to be loaded positively with Omnibus ! 

Success, Excellent Work Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership and 
Power, Job Prestige and Stability, Patriotism and Altruism, 
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Table 11 

C.i: : ii-.r. ;■■■, ; .it : r.howina gelationehl pa of the Dinenai oni 

©I P**i4-nn’8 Valuen and Charact er i at i c« with Pereon'a Behavioro 


Var i abl ©a 

Set 1 

Loadinga 

Set 2 

Loading* 

Set 3 

Load Inga 

Set 4 

Load Inga 

Set 5 

Loading* 

Stt 6 

Loadings 

Left hand 

aet 






OS 

0.77 

-0.09 

0.04 

0.20 

0.06 

0.06 

OPSA 

-0.15 

0.87 

0.02 

0. 19 

0,19 

0. 13 

EUL 

0 . 50 

-0.15 

“0.00 

0.21 

“0.11 

0.03 

CL 

0 . 46 

0.41 

0.08 

0.01 

-0.05 

0.03 

LP 

0.62 

0.33 

-0.03 

0.04 

0.11 

-0.12 

JPS 

0.50 

0.03 

O.OS 

0.17 

0.07 

0.22 

PA 

0.84 

0.22 

-0.08 

0.15 

0.13 

-0.01 

CV 

0.67 

0.16 

0.07 

-0.13 

0.11 

-0.19 

VCACB 

0.86 

-0,03 

0.26 

0.07 

-0.06 

-0.13 

VUBUPE 

0.55 

-0. 13 

0.07 

0.08 

-0.01 

-0.01 

VFH 

0.65 

-0.04 

-0.05 

0.15 

-0.11 

-0.08 

¥IHH 

0.73 

-0 . 10 

0.06 

0.33 

0.01 

0 . 09 

VIIIL 

0 . 86 

-0.03 

-0.04 

0.13 

0.10 

0.03 

11 'S? 

We 

1 .00 

-0 . 04 

0.22 

-0.09 

-0.07 

0.10 

EAF 

-0.01 

0.39 

0.31 

0.07 

0.08 

-0.06 . 

lAF 

0.03 

0.11 

-0.09 

-0.10 

0.01 

-0.08 

EAS 

0.18 

0 .49 

0.05 

0.14 

-0.03 

0. 16 

IAS 

0.83 

0.03 

0.04 

-0.02 

-0. 18 

-0.00 

LNSUS 

0.04 

0.47 

-0.15 

-0.00 

-0.04 

-0.05 

HNSUS 

0.53 

0.61 

0.04 

-0.02 

-0.16 

-0.17 

PS 

0.88 

0.23 

-0.00 

0.03 

0.01 

0.09 

cu 

0.75 

0.34 

-0.15 

-0.06 

-0.13 

-0. 12 

0CSP 

1 .00 

0. 16 

-0.17 

0.02 

-0.10 

-0 . 00 

DA 

0 .53 

0.41 

-0.20 

0.12 

-0.12 

-0.20 

TG 

-0.37 

0.50 

0,05 

-0. 1? 

-0.06 

0.24 

tPG 

0.22 

0.50 

0.16 

0.25 

-0.12 

-0.13 

SG 

0.53 

0.10 

-0. 11 

0.12 

-0.05 

0.01 

RUG 

-0.20 

0.42 

0.12 

-0.04 

-0.13 

-0.01 

ccPFun 

0.70 

-0.08 

0.09 

-0.11 

0.03 

-0.20 

scsm 

-0.10 

0.64 

0.10 

-0.05 

0.08 

-0.12 

LPCI 

-0.01 

0.14 

0.14 

0.09 

-0.06 

0.01 

ILC 

0.77 

0.33 

0.03 

0.06 

-0.03 

-0.14 

Etc 

0.02 

0.60 

0.17 

0.12 

-0.03 

0.18 

jft-ach . 

0.90 

0.41 

-0.02 

-0.21 

0.03 

-0.18 

ia~pow«r 

0.16 

0.79 

0.13 

-0.01 

-0.13 

-0.12 

OPA 

-0.05 

0.84 

0.21 

-O.IO 

-0.04 

0.12 

ESC 

0.56 

-0.78 

0.16 

-0.04 

-0.03 

-0.09 

SC 

0.75 

0.07 

0.21 

0.11 

-0.04 

-0.14 


C tabla cont JLnuaa ) 
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Tal"ilt» 11 (co n t i n u e. d ) 


Var j abl e® 

Set 1 

Loading® 

Set 2 

Loading® 

Set 3 

Load ings 

Set 4 

Loadings 

Set 5 

Loadings 

Set 6 

Loadings 

FEPF 

-0.08 

0.20 

-0.08 

0 .01 

-0.06 

-0 . 18 

FIPF 

-0.25 

-0.17 

0.10 

0.06 

-0.01 

-0.04 

light hand 

set 






SAB 

1 . 00 

0.05 

0.12 

0.26 

-0.07 

0.06 

ODDSp 

-0.32 

1 . 00 

-0.23 

0.10 

0.01 

O.OS 

ISDSp 

0.64 

0.26 

0 . 06 

0.32 

-0.05 

-0.19 

ADSp 

0 . 28 

0.57 

0 . 08 

0,06 

-0.04 

0.07 

NCTSp 

-0.00 

0 . 39 

0. 30 

0.22 

0.25 

0.23 

OPOEDSp 

0. 36 

0.54 

0.03 

0 . 18 

0.18 

-0.01 

RADSp 

0.36 

0.58 

-0.08 

0.24 

0.21 

-0.06 

TPEDC 

-0.41 

0.97 

-0.26 

-0.01 

0.17 

0 . 16 

HCTC 

-0.07 

0.40 

0.19 

0.07 

0.12 

0.30 

TFEDSfo 

-0.29 

0.89 

-0.18 

-0.03 

0.17 

0 . 21 

EDDSb 

0.53 

0.27 

0.18 

0.11 

0.00 

-0.26 

NDCDSb 

-0. 35 

0.93 

-0.13 

O.OS 

-0.11 

-0.05 

0TB 

0.86 

0.21 

-0.58 

-0. 10 

0.16 

-0.11 

OSMD 

0.92 

0,12 

-0.36 

-0.00 

-0 . 26 

0.04 

OPW 

0 . 80 

0.08 

-0.37 

-0.02 

-0.07 

0.35 

HOKS 

-O.OS 

1.00 

0.21 

-0.07 

-0. 11 

-0.02 

OKS 

1.00 

0.33 

0.23 

-0.31 

0.04 

-0.10 

Ec- 

0.8399 

0.7857 

0.6491 

0.5690 

0.5471 

0.5165 

l£ 

0.7054 

0.6173 

0.4213 

0.3238 

0.2993 

0.2668 

Chi -«quar® 

1491 . 57 

1148. 18 

878.29 

724.57 

614.62 

514.67 

M. 

680 

6 2 4 

570 

578 

468 

420 

E > 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Variance LHS 0.3SS7 

0,1590 

0.0164 

0.0158 

0.0079 

0.0150 

E<*x LHS 

0.2509 

0.0981 

0.0069 

0.0051 

0.0024 

0.0040 

Variance RHS 0.383® 

0.3926 

0.0619 

0.0268 

0.0201 

0.0281 

Rdx 

0.2708 

0.2423 

0.0261 

0.0087 

0.0060 

0.0075 



Chang# Valua. Valuing Claanlln###, Anbi tiouanase, Capablanasa, 
and Broad- siindadnaae , Valuing A World of Baauty» A World at 
Peace, and Equality. Valuing Forgivanasa and Halpfulnaaa, Valuing 
Inner Harnony and Happinaae. Valuing Intallact, Indapandanca, 
laiaginat ion , and Logic, and Work Ethic factor# of Paraon'a 
Values; Internal Attribution in Success, Higher level Needs 
Satisfying Work Situations, Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative 
and Witty, Desirable Charactai sties of Successful Person, 
Dominant and Ambitious, Sattva ^Gu na, Competent, Considerate, 
Proper, and Forward Work nodel. Internal Locus of Control, Need 
for Achievement, Positive Self-Concept, and Self-Confidence 
factors of Person’s Characteristics. This variate was related 
significantly to tight Hand Variate that was loaded positively 
with Self-actual ising Behavior, Indispensability of Self Directed^ 
toward Superiors, Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement ; 

Directed toward Superiors, Reinforcement and Authori tativeness 
Directed toward Superiors, Expertise Display Directed toward ; 
Subordinates, Quality through Team Building, Quality through Self; 
and Rutual Development, Quality through Productivity Hanagement , ! 
and O.K. Styles and loaded negatively with Omnibus Diplomacy : 
Directed toward Superiors, Threat, Pseudo- ignorance , and Exchange 
Directed toward Coworker#, and Name Dropping and Cornering , 

Directed toward Subordinates factors of Person's j 

Behaviors. ; 

The second CC showed that both variates mutually shared 62 I 

per cent variance. The second Left Hand Variate represented a i 

situation that was marksd by presence of variables such as "Own 
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P®opl*” Succ«88 Arch*typ«, Co»fort*bi« Living, and L«®d«r»hip amd 
Pow«r of Paraon'B V*3u«0; External Attribution in Failur®, 
Ext«rnBl Attribution in Succeae, Low«r l»v«l N««d« Satiafying 
Work Situation®, Higher level Needs Satisfying Work Situations, 
Creative and liitty. Dominant and Ambitious, Tamaa Guna . Ra jas 
Positive Guna . Rajas Negative Guna . Self-centered and Spontaneous 
Uork Hodel, Internal Locus of Control, External Locus of Control, 
Need for Achievement, Need for Power, and Opinion toward Physical 
Attractiveness factors of Person's Characteristics and lacked in 
terms of factor- namely Positive Self-concept of Person's 
Characteristics. This variate was related significantly to Right 



Superiors, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Noncontroversii 
and Tolerant toward Superiors, Opinion Conformity and Other- 
enhancement Directed toward Superiors, Reinforcement and ; 

Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors, Threat, Pseudo- ; 
ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Coworkers, Noncontrovers. 
and Tolerant toward Coworkers, Threat, Pseudo- ignorance . and ^ 
Exchange Directed toward Subordinates, Nam® Dropping and Corneri; 
Directed toward Subordinates, Not O.K. Styles, and 0,K. Styles o 
Person's Behaviors. | 

The third CC lesults showed that both the canonical variate 
mutually shared €2 per cent variance. The third Left Hand ; 

Variate could be thought to be loaded positively with External 


Attribution in Failure factor of Person’’e Characteristics. Thi« 
Left Hand Variate was related significantly to Right Hand Varia^ 





toward Sup«rior», and lo*d»d n«««tiv«ly with 0«*iity throufth T*«iii 
EuildinA, Quality through Saif and Hutual Davalopnant , and 
Quality through Productivity Hanag«a»«nt factora of Peraon'a 
Behaviore. 

Th« fourth CC raaulta ahowad that tha Laft and tha Right 
Hand Sat of variablaa putually aharad 32 par cant varianca. Tha 
fourth Laft Hand Variata rapraaantad a aituation which was narked 
by preaanca of factor nawaly Valuing Inner Haraony and Happiness 
of Parson’s Values. This variata was related significantly to 
Right Hand Variate which could be thought of as representing a 
aituation that was narked by presence of factor naaely 
Indiapensabi 1 i ty of Self Directed toward Superiora but lacked in 
teraa of factor namely O.K. Styles of Person’s Behaviors. 

The fifth and sixth canonical correlations would not be 
described as they did not have loadings t 0.30. I 

Looking at the Figure I, it appears pragmatic that at this : 
point of description of results, the relationship of sector a 
with sector b should be described. However, it may be noted tha’ 
the relationship of sector a with sector b constituted one of tb? 
primary concern while relating the sectors as a whole, and as 
such this relationship has already been described earlier. 

In the following section, the relationship of some of the 
Person Level Outcomes with other relevant variables would be ; 
explored. It would be reasoned that the Person Level Outcomes | 
are the products of a number of person and organisation related 
variables. Based on this reasoning, the sectors a, b, c, and d'' 
would be related to sector e with various combinations. 
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Q u«ation 10 . Uhat «f« th« r*l*t ion*hip« of th« dAa*n»ion« 
of P«r«on'« V«lu«« and Ch«r*iCt«ri«t ic* with th* di»«n«ion« of 
P«r«on L«v«l Outco«««? 

T*bl« 12 «how» th# r««ult8 of CC in which L«ft H*nd Variat# 
cofBpo*«d of factor* of Foraon'a Valuaa and Charactoriatica was 
related to Right Hand Variat# coapoaed of factor* of Parson Laval 
Outcowaa. Four CCa out of poaalbia aavan turned out to ba 
a i gni f i cant . 

Th# first CC raaulta showed that both the variates rjutually 
aharad 47 par cant variance. The Left Hand Variate could be 
thought to ba loaded positively with Oanibua Success, Excellent 
ilork Life, Coafortable Living, Leadership and Power, Job Prestige 
and Stability, Patriotiaai and Altruism, Change Value, Valuing 
Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-atindedneaa , 
Valuing A Uorld of Beauty, A Uorld at Peace, and Equality, 

Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Valuing Inner Harmony and 
Happiness, Valuing Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and 
Logic, and Uork Ethic factors of subsector bl ; Philanthropic and 
Sentient, Creative and ilitty. Desirable Characteristics of 
Successful Person, Dominant and Ambitious, Sattwa Guna . I 

Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Hodel , Internal; 
Locus of Control, Heed for Achievement, Positive Self-concept, | 
and Self-confidence factors of Person's Characteristics; and | 
loaded negatively with Tamas Guna . and Rajas Negativs Guna | 

factors of Fsrson's Characteristics. This variate was relatsd I 
significantly with Right Hand Variate that was loadsd positively 
with Perceived Self-success Index, Innovation, Effective 
Communication and Dealing, and Job Performance. 


Tabl« 12 




Canonic*! Corr *1 »t i orxi Shoving 8<il»t ion«hip« of th* 

Di'wn'aion* oT Par~«on*a Valutia and Charact «riat ica vith 

Paraon Laval Outcoaea 


Var i ab! «e 

Sat 1 

Load inga 

Sat 2 

Loadinga 

Sat 3 

Loadinga 

Sat 4 

Loadinga 

L«£t hand aat 





OS 

0.53 

“0.14 

-0.36 

-0.10 

OPSA 

“0.05 

0.21 

O.IO 

“0.16 

EWL 

0.69 

“0.19 

-0.26 

-0.09 

CL 

0.37 

0.09 

-O.Ol 

“0.16 

LP 

0.48 

“0.11 

0.05 

-0.01 

JPS 

0.40 

0.18 

-0.20 

“0. 16 

PA 

0.60 

0.15 

-0.09 

-0.11 

CV 

0.30 

“0.17 

0.05 

-0.02 

VCACB 

0.57 

-0.01 

-0.12 

-0.19 

VUBUPE 

0.48 

0.16 

“0.04 

“0.06 

VFH 

0.36 

0.02 

0.04 

-0.03 

VIBH 

0.52 

0.04 

-0.25 

0.01 

VI IIL 

0 . 34 

“0.04 

-0.09 

“0.04 

UE 

0.67 

0.12 

-0.06 

0.01 

EAF 

-0.21 

0.12 

-0.29 

0.01 

!AE 

*0.03 

-0.27 

0.03 

0. 16 

EAS 

0.22 

0. 14 

-0.02 

-0.10 

IAS 

0.66 

-0.26 

“0.13 

-0.08 

LNSUS 

0.22 

-0.08 

0.04 

0.32 

HNsys 

0.20 

0.14 

0.11 

0,09 

PS 

0.45 

0.18 

0.10 

0.07 

CU 

0 . 53 

0.02 

0.19 

0.01 

DCSP 

0.79 

0.06 

0.04 

0.19 

DA 

0.58 

-0-03 

0.14 

— 0.06 

TG 

“0.37 

0.02 

-0.04 

0.10 

iPG 

0.12 

0.13 

0.03 

-0.20 

SG 

0 . 56 

0.25 

-0.11 

0.04 

KMG 

-0. 30 

-0.07 

-0.09 

0.07 

CCPFUn 

0.49 

-0.20 

-0.07 

0.19 

SCSUH 

-0.07 

0.11 

-0.04 

0.07 

LPCI 

0.10 

0.31 

-0.01 

0.10 

ILC 

0.60 

0.04 

0.24 

0.04 

ELC 

-0.08 

0.32 

0.01 

-0.13 

n-ach . 

0.54 

0.03 

0.11 

0.02 

n~pow#r 

0.21 

0.01 

0.12 

-0.20 

OPA 

-0.16 

0.19 

0.12 

0.05 

PSC 

0.43 

-0.08 

-0.11 

-0.17 

SC 

0.63 

0.09 

-0.04 

0.08 


{ tab! a continuaa ) 








¥«r iabl •« 


FE 
FI 

Right hand aot 


Sat 1 


Loadings Loadinga Loadings Loadings 



i£ 

Chi-square 

11 - 
£ > 

Variance IMS 
Rdx LHS 
Variance jyiS 
Rdx RHS 


0.22 

-0.18 

0.18 

0.01 

0.51 

0.35 

0.20 

-0.36 

0 . 22 

0.90 

-0.08 

0.35 

0.50 

-0.10 

0.19 

0.76 

-0.02 

0.12 

0.95 

0.14 

-0.43 

0.6820 

0.5560 

0.4893 

0.4651 

0.3091 

0.2395 

>5.21 

376.28 

270.53 

to 

234 

190 

O.Ol 

0.01 

0.01 

0.1891 

0.0225 

0.0174 

0.0679 

0.0070 

0.0042 

0.3747 

0.0647 

0.0814 

0.1742 

0.0200 

0.0195 



0.4453 
0.1903 
192 . 25 
146 
0.05 
0.016? 
0.0033 
0.0619 
0.0163 





The aecond CC results showed thet both o( the seta mutually 
shared 31 per cent Variance. The second Left Hand Set could be 
thought to be loaded positively with LPC Index, and External 
Locus of Control factors of Person’s Characteristics. This Set 
was related aigni f icant ly to Right Hand Set that was loaded 
positively with Seniority, and loaded negatively with Financial 
Status . 

The third CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 24 per cent variance. The third Left Hand Variate could 
be thought to be loaded negatively with Omnibus Success, This 
variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was 
loaded positively with Seniority, and Perceived Self-success 
Index, and loaded negatively with Jiob Performance. 

The fourth CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 20 per cent variance. The fourth Left Hand Variate could 
be thought to be loaded positively with Lower level Needs 
Satisfying Work Situations, and loaded negatively with Factor I 
of 16 PF. This variate was related significantly to Right Hand 
Variate that was loaded positively with Seniority, Financial | 

Status, and Innovation. 

Question 1 1 . Uhat are the relationships between the i 

dimensions of Person's Behaviors and Person Level Outcomes? 

Table 13 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of dimensions of Person's Behaviors (subsector b3) was | 
related to Right Hand Variate composed of dimensions of Person | 
Level Outcomes (sector e). Three CCs out of possible seven | 

turned out to be significant. ! 



V*r i«bl •• 


S«t 1 
Lo*<lings 


L*ft hmnd ••t 


SAB 

0.71 

ODDSp 

-0.28 

ISDSp 

0.60 

ADSp 

-0.05 

KCTSp 

-0.03 

OPOEDSp 

0.20 

RADSp 

0.32 

TPEDC 

-0.37 

NCTC 

-0.15 

TPEDSb 

-0.15 

EDDSb 

0.40 

NDCDSb 

-0.27 

0T8 

O.ff 

QSHD 

1.00 

QPn 

0.84 

MOKS 

-0.12 

OKS 

0.f3 

Rifiht h&nd ««t 


JPC 

0.37 

S 

0.17 

FS 

0.54 

PSSI 

O.PO 

I 

0.90 

ECD 

0.85 

JP 

0.90 


0.6278 


0.3942 

Chi“«q«*r* 

314.08 

df 

119 

£t ^ 

0.01 

V«ri»r»c« LBS 

0.3043 

Edx IBS 

0.1199 

Varlanc* BBS 

0.5131 

Rdx BBS 

0.2020 


S*t 2 

S«t 3 

Lo*dinc« 

Loadings 

0.21 

0.42 

-0.38 

0 . 30 

0.21 

0.06 

-0.07 

0.30 

0.11 

0.39 

-0.10 

0.18 

-0.09 

0.42 

-0.42 

0.27 

0.13 

0.38 

-0.26 

0.24 

0.12 

-0.00 

-0.37 

0.32 

-0.34 

-0.11 

-0.25 

0.09 

-0.08 

0.12 

-0.27 

0.45 

0.16 

0.16 

0.43 

-0.15 

0.04 

0 . 19 

0.03 

-0.46 

-0.19 

0.04 

-0.33 

0.13 

0.15 

-0.29 

0.29 

0.44 

0.4318 

0.3253 

0.1865 

0.1056 

64.99 

103.60 

96 

75 

0.01 

0.05 

0.0561 

0.0803 

0.0105 

0.0085 

0.0628 

0.0802 

0.0117 

0.0085 
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Th« fir®t CC ahowad th«t both the variatea iKUtually 

ahared 39 per cent variance. The firat Left Hand Variate could 
be thought to be loaded poaitively with Sel f-actual i sing 
Behavior, Ind iapeneabi 1 i ty of Self Directed toward Superior®, 
Reinforcement and Author 1 tat iveneai* Directed toward Superiora, 
Expertise Display Directed toward Swbordinaites , Quality through 
Team Building, Quality through Self and flutual Development, 
Quality through Productivity Oanafiement , and O.K. Style®, and 
loaded negatively with Threat, Peeudo -i «noranc® , and Exchange 
Directed toward Coworker®. Thi« variat« wae related 
significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively 
with Job or Position Change, Financial Status, Perceived Self- 
success Index, Innovation, Effective Co»«»uni cat ion and Dealing, 
and Job Performance. 

The second CC results showed that both sets of variables 
shared 19 per cent variance. The aecond Left Hand Set of 
variables represented a situation that lacked in terms of factors 
•uch ao Omnibu® Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Threat, 
Pseudo- ignorance , and Exchange Dlracted toward Coworkers, Name ; 
Dropping and Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, and Quality ; 
through Team Building. Thi® variate was related significantly to 
Right Hand Variate that could be thought of as representing a 
situation where role incumbents lacked Innovation. However, Job 
or Position Change was present there. | 

The third CC results showed that both the sets mutually I 

shared IX per cent of variance. The third Left Hand Set of j 

variables was thought of as loaded pomitively with Self- 


atctualixing B«h«vior» Onnibu« Diploiiacy Dir«ct«d toward 
Supariora, Amicability Diractad toward Suporiora, 

Noncontrovara i al and Tolarant toward Superior*, Reinforcement and 
Authoritativeneea Directed toward Superior©, Noncontroverei al and 
Tolerant toward Coworkere, Name Droppina and Cornerina Directed 
toward Subordinate©, and Not O.K. Stylea. This set of variables 
wae related eiani f leant ly to Riabt Hand Set of variables that was 
thought of as loaded positively with Job Performance, and loaded 
negatively with Financial Status. 

At this point, it seems necessary to describe the results of 
relationships between sector b as a whole and sector e. However, 
It may be noted that this relationship has already been described 
earlier. Therefore, a repeat description of b “• e relationship 
Is dispensed with. Consequently, the description of the 
relationships of variables of sector a and b with sector e would 
be taken up. 

Question 12 . Uhat are the relationships of the dimensions 
of Person’s Environment and Person Related Variables with the 
dimensions of Person Level Outcomes? 

Table 14 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of dimensions of Person’s Environment and Person Related 
Variables (sectors a and b) was related to Right Hand Variato ! 
composed of dimensions of Person Level Outcome# (sector e). Four 
CCs out of possible seven turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 60 per cent of variance. The first Left Hand Variate 
could be thought to be loaded positively with Independence 


Dira*n«ion« o£ P«raon*« Environnant and Parson Ralatad 


V*riabl*« with Paraon taval Outcoaaa 


La£t hand aat 

SCE 

COPCE 

SAE 

COPAE 

lEAE 

SPSE 

COPPSE 

lESPUE 

COPPUE 

AIRPUE 

CCPlffl 

PSES 

OS 

OFSA 

SOL 

CL 

iP 

JPS 

PA 

CV 

VCACB 

WBUPE 

WFH 

¥1HH 

flUL 

OS 

SAP 

tAP 

iw 'TilBr 

f ■'! # 

illSUS 

MNSUS 

is 

CO 

^DCSP 

DA 

1^ 

kPO 


Sat 1 

Sat 2 

3 

Sat 

IL*t 0* A. ^ J. Cl 1^. ® 

LoadinA# 

Loadinfis 

Load! 

0.19 

-0.15 

-0.01 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

-0.01 

0.29 

-0.13 

-0.17 

-0.10 

0*06 

-0.03 

-0.07 

0.09 

0.31 

0.06 

-0.03 

-0.14 

0.59 

-0.03 

0.04 

-0.02 

0.04 

-0.01 

0.03 

0.24 

0*66 

0.08 

0.07 

-0.06 

o.os 

-O.OS 

0.07 

0.19 

0.64 

-0.11 

0.13 

0.00 

0.26 

-0.05 

-0.12 

0.00 

-0.14 

-0.51 

0.13 

0.04 

0.44 

-0.05 

-0.33 

0.19 

-0.07 

0.10 

0,12 

0.11 

0.62 

-0.09 

-0.26 

0.19 

0.31 

O.IO 

-0.06 

0.06 

0.47 

-0.03 

-0.02 

-0.03 

0.27 

0.19 

-0.23 

0.09 

0.48 

0.19 

-0.19 

0.07 

0.31 

-0.08 

-0.07 

-0.13 

0.48 

0.05 

-0.18 

0.09 

0.37 

0.19 

-0.16 

0.03 

0.30 

0.07 

-0.13 

-0.13 

0.43 

0.10 

-0.19 

0.15 

0.29 

-0.00 

-0.15 

-0.02 

0.57 

0.20 

-0.16 

-0.00 

-0.26 

0.07 

-0.09 

0.21 

0.06 

-0.21 

0.07 

-0.03 

0.16 

0.10 

-0.03 

0.10 

0.62 

-0.13 

-0.23 

0.04 

0.28 

-0.06 

0.17 

0.17 

0.19 

0.13 

0.10 

0.01 

0 « 38 

0.23 

-0.02 

-0.13 

0.50 

0.07 

-0.02 

-0.09 

0,72 

0.16 

-0.06 

0.01 

0.56 

0.01 

0.00 

0.03 

-0.34 

-O.OS 

0.09 

0.06 

0.07 

0.09 

-0.01 

0.07 

0.44 

0.25 

-0.12 

0.20 

-0.24 

-0.11 

0.15 

0.13 


Ctabla continuaa) 
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EwphA»iB in Adol«8C*nc* Envlron»«nt, Stimulating Pr«8«nt Social 
Environi»«nt , Ind«p«nd®nc« Emphasis and Stimulation in Prssent 
Uork Environmsnt, Achisvsmsnt and Indspandtnca Rsinforcing 
Present Uork Environment factors of Person's Environment; Omnibus 
Success, Excellent Uork Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership and 
Power, Patriotism and Altruism, Change Value, Valuing 
Cleanliness. Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness , 
Valuing A Uorld of Beauty, A Uorld at Peace, and Equality, 

Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness. Valuing Inner Harmony and 
Happiness, Uork Ethic, Internal Attribution in Success, 
Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative and Uitty, Desirable 
Charact er i St i ce of Successful Person, Dominant and Ambitious, 
Sattwa Guna . Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Work 
Model, Internal Locus of Control, Weed for Achievement, Positive : 
Self-concept, Self-confidence, Sel £-actual iaing Behavior, 
Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors. Expertise 
Display Directed toward Subordinates, Quality through Team 
Building, Quality through Self and Mutual Development, Quality 
through Productivity Management, and O.K. Style# of Person 
Related Variables, and loaded negatively with Tamas Guna of I 

Person Related Variables. This variate was related significantly 
to Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively with Job or | 
Position Change, Financial Statue, Perceived Self-success Index, 
Innovation, Effective Communication and Dealing, and Job 
Performance factors of Person Level Outcomes. ; 

The second CC results showed that both sets of variables i 
mutually shared 45 per cent variance. The second Left Hand Set [ 
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of variabl*® r«pr«««nt«d « situation that lackod in toriuB of 
factor namely Parsntal Socio-aconomi c Statue of Person's 
Environaent, This set was related significantly to Right Hand 
Set that was warked by preeence of factor, nasely Seniority of 
Person Level Outcomes. 

The third CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 35 per cent variance. The third Left Hand Variate could 
be thought of as representing a situation that lacked in terras of 
factor namely Omnibus Success of Person Related Variables. This 
variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate that 
represented a situation that was marked by presence of factor 
namely Innovation of Person Level Outcoaes. 

The fourth CC would not be described. Though it was 
significant, it did not have loading equal to or greater than 
0.30 in Left Hand Variate. 

Question 13 . Uhat are the relationships of the dissensions 
of Person's Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization 
Related Variables, and Organization Level Outcome with the 
dimensions of Person Level Outcomes? i 

Table 15 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of dimensions of Person’s Environment (sector a), Persoi 
Related Variables (sector b), Organization Related Variables 
(sector c), and Organization Level Outcome (sector d) was relate 
to Right Hand Variate compared of dimensions of Person Level 
Outcoaies (sector #). Only three CCs out of possible seven turn# 
out to be significant. | 
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IS 

C»nonI caI Corralatlona Showing R<ilation«hip» of th* 
Dia«n«ionB of Paraon’o Environwnt . PTaon R#lAtAd 
Vari»bl#«. OrflAni »At ion E«l>t«d VAri*bl«A. and 
OrcAniZAtion L«v»l 0utco»« with pATAon LavaI OutcoaAA 



S#t: i 

Set 2 

Stt 3 

Veri Abi ea 

Loadiftga 

Loadinga 

Load Inga 


Left hAnd aet 


SCE 

0.19 

- 0.14 

- 0.01 

roPCE 

0.03 

0.01 

0.03 

SAE 

0.29 

- 0.12 

- 0.15 

COPAE 

0.06 

- 0.03 

- 0.08 

lEAE 

0.30 

0.06 

- 0.00 

SPSE 

0.56 

- 0.03 

0.07 

COPPSE 

0.05 

- 0.02 

- 0.01 

lESPUE 

0.62 

0.08 

0.11 

COPPUE 

0.05 

- 0.05 

0.04 

AIRPUE 

0.61 

- 0.10 

0.15 

ccpun 

0.27 

- 0.05 

- 0. 12 

PSES 

- 0.13 

- 0.50 

0.12 

OS 

0.15 

- 0.05 

- 0.32 

OPSA 

- 0.07 

0.09 

0.07 

BUL 

0.62 

- 0.08 

- 0.25 

CL 

0.30 

0.10 

- 0.07 

LP 

0.46 

- 0.03 

- 0.01 

JPS 

0.28 

0.19 

- 0.23 

PA 

0.48 

0.18 

- 0.18 

CV 

0.30 

- 0.08 

- 0.04 

VCACB 

0.48 

0.05 

- 0.18 

VUBUPE 

0.37 

0*18 

- 0,15 

VFH 

0.29 

0.08 

- 0.10 

VIHH 

0.43 

0.10 

- 0.19 

vn iL 

0.29 

- 0.00 

- 0.14 

m 

0.56 

0.20 

- 0,13 

BAF 

- 0.24 

0.06 

- 0.12 

lAF 

0.05 

- 0.20 

0.08 

BAS 

0.16 

0.10 

- 0,05 

IAS 

0.62 

- 0.12 

- 0.19 

LHSUS 

0.27 

- 0.05 

0.17 

EHSUS 

0.17 

0.13 

0.09 

PS 

0.37 

0.23 

0.00 

cu 

0.48 

0.08 

0.01 

DCSP 

0.70 

0.16 

- 0.02 

m 

0.54 

O.Ol 

0.01 

to 

- 0.33 

- 0.05 

0.06 


( table continues ) 
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T«bl« 15 f cont inti«d ) 


V«r i «bl «8 

S«t 1 

Loadings 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Sst 3 

Loadings 

RPG 

0.07 

O.OS 

-0.04 

SG 

0.4 3 

0.25 

-0.12 

ENG 

-0.23 

-0.11 

0.10 

ccPFun 

0.49 

-0.07 

-0.01 

SCSUH 

-0.08 

0.05 

0.05 

LPCI 

0.02 

0.27 

-0.03 

ILC 

0.8 2 

0.12 

0.08 

ELC 

-0.15 

0.23 

-0.03 

n-ach . 

0.48 

0.11 

0.00 

m-powtr 

0.18 

0.01 

-0.02 

OPA 

-0.15 

0. IS 

0.17 

PSC 

0.36 

0.01 

-0.24 

SC 

0.53 

0.20 

-0.09 

FEPF 

0.17 

-0.06 

0.12 

FIPF 

-0.10 

-0.12 

-0.25 

SAB 

0.54 

0.21 

-0.06 

ODDSp 

-0.21 

0.02 

0.15 

ISDSp 

0.48 

0.00 

-0.11 

ADSp 

O.Ol 

-0.01 

-0.07 

NCTSp 

-0.00 

0.07 

-0.04 

OPOEDSp 

0.13 

O.IO 

0.05 

RADSp 

0.25 

0.10 

O.OS 

TPEDC 

-0.27 

0.02 

0.13 

KCTC 

-0.10 

0.14 

-0.13 

TPEDSb 

-0.17 

O.OS 

0.04 

EDDSb 

0.33 

0.01 

-0.10 

KDCDSb 

-0.22 

0.11 

0.18 

0TB 

0.71 

-0.03 

0.30 

QSHD 

0 . 78 

0.02 

0.16 

Qfn 

0.60 

0.09 

0.12 

NOKS 

-O.ll 

0.11 

0.14 

OKS 

0.67 

0.15 

0.05 

SS 

0.68 

0.10 

0,04 

HC 

O.ll 

0.19 

-0.07 

CCL 

0.65 

0,12 

0.10 

D 

0.03 

-0.02 

0.20 

LMX 

0.56 

-0.02 

-0.07 

OE 

0.65 

0.12 

0.03 


Right hand aat 




JPC 

0.29 

0.06 

0.07 

s 

-0.07 

0.66 

0.35 

FS 

0.41 

-0.16 

0.33 


( tabla continuaa j 
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PSSI 

0.99 

-0.00 

0.12 

I 

0.71 

-0.04 

0.49 

ECD 

0.74 

0.05 

-0.22 

JP 

0.92 

0.29 

-0.24 

Rc y 

0.7914 

0.6924 

0.6090 


0.6263 

0.4794 

0.3709 

Thi -«quar® 

895.24 

630.96 

455.71 

di 

525 

444 

365 

E ^ 

O.Ol 

0.01 

0.01 

Varianc* LHS 

0.155? 

0.0163 

0.0154 

Rdx LHS 

0.0975 

0.0078 

0.0057 

Variance RHS 

0.4484 

0.0789 

0.0842 

Rdx RHS 

0.2809 

0.0378 

0.0312 






Th« first CC r««ult® ehowsd that both th« v*ri«t«« aiutually 
•hared 63 per cent variance. The first Left Hand variate could 
be thoufiht of as beinfi loaded positively with Independence 
Estphasi® in Adolescence Environment, Stimulating Preaent Social 
Environment, Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present 
Work Environment, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing 
Present Uork Environment factors of Person’s Environment; Omnibus 
Success, Excf]lent work life. Comfortable Living, Leadership and 
Power, Patriotiem and Altruism, Change Value, Valuing Cleanliness 
Ambitiousness, Capablenese, and Broad-mindedness, Valuing A Uorld 
of Beauty, A Uorld at Peace, and Equality, Valuing Inner Harmony 
and Happiness, Uork Ethic, Internal Attribution in Success, 
Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative and Uitty, Desirable 
Characteristic® of Successful Person, Dominant and Ambitious, 
Sattwa Guna . Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork 
Hodel, Internal Locus of Control, Heed for Achievement, Positive 
Self-concept, Self-confidence, Seif- actualizing Behavior, 
Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors, Expertise : 
Display Directed toward Subordinates, Ou*iity through Team 
Building, Quality through Self and Mutual Development, Quality 
through Productivity Management, and 0-K. Styles of Person 
Related Variables, and loaded negatively with factor namely Tama< 
Guna of Person Related Variables; loaded positively with Superio* 
Support, Conducive Climate, and Leader- Member Exchange of 
Organization Related Variables; and Organizational Effectiveness 
factor of Organization Level Outcome. This Left Hand Variate wat 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded 
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positively with Finsncisl ststus, Perceived Sel f -succeea Index, 
Innovation, Effective Co«munication and Dealing, and Job 
Perforaance factors of Person Level Outcoaes. 

The second CC results showed that both sets of variables 
mutually shared 48 per cent of variance. The second Left Hand 
Set could be thought of as loaded negatively with Parental Socio- 
econoBiic Status factor of Person's Environraent . This set was 
related significantly to Right Hand Set that was loaded 
positively wit/ Seniority factor of Person Level Outcomes. 

The third CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 37 per cent variance. The third Left Hand Variate could 
be thought of as representing a situation that lacked in terms of 
factor namely Omnibus Success but was marked by presence of 
factor namely Quality through Team Building of Person Related 
Variables. This variate was related significantly to Right Hand 
Variate that represented a situation which was marked by presence 
of factors such as Seniority, Financial Status, and Innovation of 
Person Level Outcomes. 

Question 14 . Uhat are the relationships between the 
dimensions of Organization Related Variables and Person Level 
Outcomes? i 

Table 16 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of dimensions of Organisation Related Variables (sector ^ 
c) was related to Right Hand Variate composed of dimensions of i 
Person Level Outcomes (sector #). Two CCs out of possible five I 
turned out to be significant. i 

The first CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 24 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Variate could 
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Tabl* 16 



Vari abl «• 

Sat 1 

Load Inga 

Sat 2 

Loading* 

SS 

1.00 

0.22 

HC 

0.27 

0.03 

CCL 

1.00 

0.35 

D 

-0.00 

0.89 

LHK 

0.80 

-0.17 


Right hand aat 


JPC 

0.12 

0.04 

S 

0.08 

0.40 

FS 

0.23 

0.74 

PSSI 

0.83 

0 . 26 

1 

0.75 

0.18 

BCD 

0.73 

-0.11 


JP 1.00 “0.22 




^2 

0.4911 

0.2292 

Rc^ 

0.2412 

0.0525 

Chl-aquara 

120.25 

36.48 

df 

35 

24 

E < 

0.01 

0 . 05 

Varlanca LBS 

0.6573 

0.1999 

Rdx LBS 

0.1585 

0.0105 

Variance RBS 

0.4289 

0.1247 

Rdx RHS 

0.1035 

0.0066 
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b« thouftht of mm rmprmmmntina. « situation that waa warkad by 
pr«8*nce of factors such aa Suparior Support, Conduciva Climata, 
and Laadar-nambar Exchanga of Organization Ralatad Variables. 

This variate was ralatad significantly to Right Hand Variate that 
represented a situation which waa ssarkad by presence of factors 
such as Perceived Sel f -success Index, Innovation, Effective 
CoimiHuni cat i on and Dealing, and Job Perforsiance of Person Level 
Out CO" es . 

The second CC results showed that both canonical variates 
shared 05 per cent variance. The second Left Hand Variate 
represented a situation that was narked by presence of factors 
such as Conducive Clivate, and Decentralization of Organization 
Related Variables. This Left Hand Variate was related 
significantly to Right Hand Variate that represented a situation 
which was narked by presence of Seniority, and Financial Status 
factors of Person Level Outcoaes. 

Question 15 . What are the relationships between the 
diaensions of Organisation Level Outcoae and Person Level 
Outcones? i 

Table 17 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate - 
coaposed of diaensions of Organisation Level Outcoae (sector d) 
was related to Right Hand Variate coaposed of diaensions of 
Person Level Outcoaes. One CC was possible which turned out to 
be significant. I 

The CC results showed that both the variates autually shared 
17 per cent variance. The Left Hand Variate could be thought to 
be loaded positively with Organisational Effectiveness. This 
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T*bl* 17 



LoAdin£S 


Left hand aet 


OE 

1.00 


Kifiht hAnd 8«t 


JPC 

0.29 

S 

0.22 

FS 

0.39 

PSSI 

0.58 

1 

0.57 

ECD 

0.64 


JP 0.75 




Sc, 

0.4167 

M 

0.1736 

Chi-*quar« 

58. 25 

il „ 

7 

E > 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

1.0000 

Edx LHS 

0.1736 

Variance RHS 

0.2723 

Rdx RHS 

0.0473 
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L«ft Hand Variata was ralated significantly to Right Hand Variata 
that wa» load«d positivaly with Financial Status, Parcaivad Salf- 
euccaae Indax, Innovation, Effactiva Coraraunication and Daaling, 
and Job Parforieanca factors of Parson Laval Outcowaa. 

Aa wentionad aarliar, it wa# poatulatad that satisfaction of 
rola incunbents in itsalf could ba a aatter of graat concarn. 
Further, satisfaction could ba concaivad of as a coaposita of two 
parts; (a) Job *^iktisf action , and (b) Off-tha-Job Satisfaction. 
Sines these way ba treated as and results of alrooet all the 
preceding variables, it was considered worthwhile to see the 
relationship of Job Satisfaction and Off-the-Job Satisfaction, 
that are the parts of sector f (Figure 1), with all variables of ; 
other sectors and subsectors in various relevant cowbinations . 

The following section is devoted to the research questions 
stentming out of this concern. Since these indexes of satisfactio; 
are based on scores derived from the construct of idealised 
success (part of the subsector bl in Figure 1); the construct of . 
idealised success would be omitted from the analytical scheme 
whenever these satisfaction indexes are to be used. 

Question 16 . Uhat are the relationships of the dimensions 
of Person Related Variables with Job Satisfaction and Off-the-Job 
Sat isf action? 

Table 18 presents results of CC In which Left Hand Variate 
composed of Person Related Variables (sector b) was related to | 
Right Hand Variate composed of Job Satisfaction and Off-the-Job 
Satisfaction. One CC out of possible two turned out to b® j 

significant . 
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T*bl« 18 

Canonical Corr«lation Shoving R«lat ion«hip> of th* 

Diaanaiona of Paraon Ralatad Varlabl aa vith Job Satisfaction 
and Off-tha-Job Sat i a f act ion 


Variablaa 

Sat 1 

Loadinga 

Laft hand aet 


CV 

“0 . 28 

VCACB 

“ 0.«0 

VyBUPE 

-0.24 

VFH 

”0.26 

VIHH 

-0.35 

VI IIL 

-0.66 

UE 

-0.31 

EAF 

-0.15 

lAF 

-0.02 

EAS 

0.14 

IAS 

-0.31 

LNSyS 

-0.28 

HNSyS 

-0.12 

PS 

-0.17 

cu 

-0.15 

DCSP 

-0.08 

DA 

-0.15 

TG 

0.24 

RPG 

-0.12 

SG 

0.01 

RKG 

0.06 

ccppyff 

0.10 

scsun 

0.12 

LPCI 

0.34 

ILC 

0.23 

ELC 

-0.18 

n-ach . 

0.10 

n-powar 

0.15 

OPA 

0.07 

PSC 

-0.23 

SC 

-0.03 

PEPF 

0.18 

PIPE 

-0.19 

SAB 

-0.14 

ODDSp 

0.10 

ISDSp 

-0.16 

ADSp 

-0.26 


(tabla continuaa) 



Vftriabl «e 

Set 1 

Loadinga 

NCTSp 

-0.14 

OPOEDSp 

-0.08 

RADSp 

-0.00 

TPEDC 

0.28 

NCTC 

-0.16 

TPEDSb 

0.26 

EDDSb 

-0.11 

NDCDSb 

0.22 

JTB 

0.21 

QSMD 

0.10 

OPH 

-0.06 

NOXS 

0.21 

OKS 

-0.01 


Riftht hand ««t 


JS 

1.00 

OJS 

1.00 

is. 

O.S&ll 


0.3037 

Chi -equate 

161.55 

df 

100 

E > 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.0496 

Rdx LHS 

0.0151 

Variance RHS 

1.0000 

Rdx RHS 

0.3037 
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The CC reeulta ehowed that both the variates «utuaily ehared 
30 per cent variance. The Left Hand Variate could be thouaht to 
be loaded positively with LPC Index, and loaded neaatively with 
Valuina Cleanlineee, Ambit ioueneee , Capableneee, and Broad- 
giindedneee, Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness, Valuing 
Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and Logic, Uork Ethic, and 
Internal Attribution in Success of Person Related Variables. 

This variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate that 
was loaded positively with Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job 
Sat isfaction. 

Question 17. Uhat are the relationships of the dimensions 
of Organization Level Outcome with Job Satisfaction and Off-the- 
Job Satisfaction? 

Table 19 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of dimensions of Organization Level Outcome (sector d) 
was related to Right Hand Variate composed of Job Satisfaction 
and Off-the-Job Satisfaction. One CC out of possible two turned 
out to be significant. 

The CC results showed that both the variates mutually shared 
OS per cent variance. The Left Hand Variate could be thought of 
as being loaded positively with Organizational Effectiveness. : 
This variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate thal 
was loaded positively with Job Sat isf act ion . I 

Question 18 . What are the relationships of the dimensions | 
of Person Level Outcomes with Job Satisfaction and Off-the-Job 


Satisfaction? 
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f*bl« 19 

Canonical Correlation Showinit Relat lonahipg of th« Diwngiona 
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Job Satisfaction 


Variables 

Set 1 


Loadings 


Left hand set 

OE 

Eight hand set 

as 

OJS 

Ec 

Chi -square 

il 

E < 

Variance LHS 
Edx LHS 
Variance EHS 
Edx EHS 


1.00 


0.89 

0.29 

0.2888 

0.0834 

26.83 

2 

0.01 

1.0000 

0.0834 

0.4421 


0.0369 
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T*bl« 20 Bhowa reaulta of CC in which fuctora of Person 
Level Outcomea (aector #) were related to Job Sat ia f act i on » and 
Off-the-Job Satisfaction. One CC out of poaaible two turned out 
to be aigni f icant . 

The CC resultB showed that Left Hand Variate composed of 
factors of Person Level Outcomes and the Right Hand Variate 
composed of Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction 
mutually shared 20 per cent variance. The Left Hand Varia*® 
represented a situation that was marked by presence of factors 
such as Job or Position Charge, Seniority, Financial Status, 
Perceived Self-Buccess Index, and Innovation. This variate was 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate that could be thought 
of as representing a situation that was marked by presence of Job 
Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction. 

Question 19 . llhat are the relationships of the dimensions 
of Person’s Values and Characteristics with Job Satisfaction and 
Off-the-Job Satisfaction? 

Table 21 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of dimensions of Person's Values and Characteristics 
(subsectors bl and b2) was related to right Hand Variate composed 
of Job Satisfaction and Off-the-Job Satisf action. One CC out of 
possible two turned out to be significant. 

The canonical correlation results showed that both the 
variates mutually shared 26 per cent variance. The Left Hand 
Variate could be thought of as loaded negatively with Change 
Value, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and 
Brcad-mindedness , Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Valuing 



Variabl«8 


S«t 1 


Loadinfis 


L«ft hand 8«t 


JPC 

0.32 

S 

0.78 

FS 

0.62 

PSSI 

0.82 

1 

0.41 

ECO 

0.03 

JP 

-0.03 

Right hand aet 


JS 

1.00 


OJS 1.00 

tc, 0.4495 


Rc 

0.2021 

Chi“»q«ar « 

79.63 

df 

14 

E < 

0.01 

Varianca LBS 

0.2778 

Rdx LHS 

0.0561 

Variance IBS 

1.0000 

Rdx RBS 

0.2021 













Table 21 




rr«l»“tion Showinn ielat ionships of the Di*«n*io 


of fmtmon’t Vaelueji and Characteriat i ca with Job Satiafaction 


‘-the- Job S^tiaf action 


Variable* 


Set 1 


Loadinna 


Left hand 8«t 


cv 

-0.30 

VCACB 

-0.68 

VTJBUPE 

-0.28 

VFH 

-0 . 30 

VIHH 

-o.«o 

VI n 1 

-0.74 

UE 

-0.37 

EAF 

-0.15 

I AF 

-0.01 

EAS 

0.14 

IAS 

-0.36 

LMSUS 

-0.30 

HNSUS 

-0.14 

FS 

-0.20 

cw 

-0.18 

DCSP 

“0.12 

DA. 

-0.17 

TG 

0.27 

IPG 

-0.13 

SG 

-0.00 

ENG 

0.07 

CCPFtfW 

0.11 

SeSUM 

0.14 

LPCI 

0.36 

ILC 

0.24 

ELC 

-0.21 

n-ach . 

0.10 

n-power 

0.14 

OPA 

0.07 

PSC 

-0.25 

sc 

-0.04 

'l^FEPF 

0.20 

FIPF 

-0.20 


C table continue# ) 




Right hand ««t 


JS 

1 . 00 

OJS 

1.00 


Rc, 0.5082 


S~2 

Rc 


0.2583 

Chi -equare 

123.00 

df 


66 

E < 


0.01 

Variance 

LHS 

0.0752 

Rdx LHS 


0.0194 

Variance 

RHS 

1.0000 

Rdx RHS 


0.2583 
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Inner H*ri»ony eind Happineae, Valuing Intellect, Independence, 
Imagination, and Logic, Uork Ethic factore of Peraon'a Values; 
and loaded positively vith LPC Index factor of Person’s 
Character J atica , and loaded negatively with Internal Attribution 
in Success, and Lower level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations 
factors of Person’s Characteristics. This Left Hand Variate was 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded 
positively witt Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction. 

Question 20 . Uhat are the relationships of the dimensions 
of Person's Behaviors with Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job 
Satisfaction? 

Table 22 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
eonposed of variables of Person’s Behavior was related to Right 
Hand Variate composed of Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job 
Satisfaction. One CC out of the possible two turned out to be 
sign! f leant . 

The canonical correlation analysis results showed that Left 
Hand Variate did not have loading equal to or greater than 0.30. 
Therefore, further description discarded with. 

Question 21 . Uhat are the relationships of the dimensions 
of Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization 
Related Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level 
Outcomes with Job Satisfaction and Off-the-Job Satisfaction? 

The canonical correlation was calculated to answer this 
question. Table 23 presents results of CC in which Loft Hand 
Variate composed of variables of Person's Environment (sector a)i 
Person Related Variables (sector b). Organization Related 



V*ri Abl ea 


S«t 1 


Loadinfta 


L«ft hand set 


SAB 

-0.2 2 

ODDSp 

-0.02 

ISDSp 

-f*.09 

ADSp 

U.04 

NCTSp 

-0.11 

OPOEDSp 

0.00 

RADSp 

O.Ol 

TPEDC 

-0.23 

NCTC 

-0.21 

TPEDSb 

-0 . 26 

EDDSb 

-0.17 

NDCDSb 

-0.03 

QTB 

-0.24 

QSWD 

-0.23 

QPH 

-0.19 

NOKS 

-0. 18 

OKS 

-0.23 

Right hand set 


JS 

-0.36 

OJS 

0.07 

Rc, 

0.3061 

Ke 

0.2803 

Chi-square 

54.06 

d£ 

34 

E < 

O.OS 

Variance LHS 

0.0292 

Rdx LHS 

0.0027 

Variance RHS 

0.0685 

Rdx RHS 

0.0064 

















T«bl« 23 

Canonical Corralationa Shovina R«lat ionehipa of th« Diai«n«iona 
of Paraon * a Environment , Pareon Related Variablag, Organization 
R « 1 at «d Variables. Organization Laval Outcoae, and Paraon Laval 

— ff“-Tr^^~r-~ n— tt'-t i ““ i f — " i ■ ...- ,.a. - 

Outcoaas with Job Satiafaction and Of f -tha-- Job Satisfaction 


Variables 

Set 1 

Loadings 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Left hand set 



SCE 

-0.17 

-0.10 

COPCE 

-0.04 

0.03 

SAE 

-0.16 

-0.12 

COPAE 

-0.02 

-0.01 

lEAE 

-0.01 

0.01 

SPSE 

0.27 

-0.07 

COPPSE 

0.07 

-0.03 

lESPUE 

0.56 

0.21 

COPPUE 

0.12 

0.01 

AIRPWE 

0.52 

0.01 

ccpwn 

-0.27 

0.02 

P‘5ES 

-0.05 

-0.07 

cv 

-0.19 

0.00 

VCACB 

-0.38 

0.15 

VUBUPE 

-0.15 

0.08 

VFH 

-0.15 

0.12 

VIHH 

-0.21 

0.11 

VIIIL 

-0.41 

0.16 

UE 

0.17 

0.17 

EAF 

-0.12 

-0.07 

lAF 

“0.02 

-0.04 

EAS 

0 .12 

0.07 

IAS 

-0.18 

0.14 

LNSUS 

-0.19 

-0.00 

HNSUS 

-0.07 

0.06 

PS 

-0.09 

0.11 

cu 

“0.08 

0.08 

DCSP 

-0.01 

0. 16 

DA 

-0.09 

0.05 

TG 

0.16 

-0.04 

RPG 

-0.08 

0.02 

SG 

0.02 

0.04 

RNG 

0.03 

-0.04 

CCPFUn 

0.06 

-0.01 

sesun 

0.08 

-0.03 

iPCI 

0.25 

0.04 

ILC 

0.18 

0.05 

ELC 

-0.09 

0.11 

ti-ach . 

0.09 

0.06 

n-power 

0.13 

0.09 


f table continuaa ) 
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T*bl* 23 ( continued 3 


Var i abl ea 

Sat 1 

Loadings 

Sat 2 

Loadings 

OPA 

0.05 

0.02 

PSC 

-0.16 

0.00 

SC 

-0.01 

0.05 

FEPF 

0.11 

-0.05 

FIPF 

-0.13 

-0.01 

SAB 

-0.06 

0.15 

ODDSp 

0.07 

-0.01 

ISDSp 

-0.09 

0.08 

ADSp 

-0.17 

0.03 

NCTSp 

-0.08 

0.09 

OPOEDSP 

-0.05 

0.02 

lADSp 

-0.00 

-0.01 

TPEDC 

0.21 

0.06 

NCTC 

-0.07 

0.15 

TPEDSb 

0.21 

0.08 

EDDSb 

-0 . 05 

0.11 

NDCDSb 

0.14 

-0.03 

QTB 

0.17 

0.08 

QSHD 

0.10 

0.10 

OPH 

-0.01 

0,11 

NOKS 

0.16 

0.05 

OKS 

0.03 

0.12 

SS 

0.42 

0.22 

HC 

0.16 

-0.05 

CCL 

0.36 

0.17 

0 

0.26 

0.04 


0.26 

0.12 

OE 

0.37 

0.17 

JPC 

0.19 

0.04 

s 

0.45 

0.01 

FS 

0.36 

0.03 

PSSI 

0.47 

-0.01 

I 

0.25 

0.05 

ECD 

0.04 

0.11 

JP 

0.01 

0.14 

Ri£ht hand ««t 



JS 

1.00 

0.10 


OJS 0.97 -0.33 


Kc., 

0.7294 

0.5936 


0.5321 

0.3523 

Chi-square 

323.50 

117.71 

- 

150 

74 

£ < 

0 . 01 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.0419 

0.0080 

Rdx LHS 

0.0223 

0.0028 

Variance RHS 

1.0000 

0.0589 

Rdx RHS 

0.5321 

0.0207 
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Variables (sector c). Organization Level Outcome (sector d), and 
Person Level Outcomes (sector e) was related to Riftht Hand 
Variate composed of Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job 
Satisfaction. Both of the possible CCa turned out to be 
s ifini f icant . 

The first CC results showed that both canonical variates 
mutually shared 53 per cent variance. The first Left Hand 
Variate could be thought to be loaded posit vely with 
Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Uork 
Environment, and Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present 
Uork Environment factors of Person’s Environment; Superior 
Support, and Conducive Climate of Organization Related Variables; 
Organizational Effectiveness of Organization Level Outcome; 
Seniority, Financial Status, and Perceived Self-success Index 
factors of Person Level Outcomes; and loaded negatively with 
Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad- 
mindedness, and Valuing Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and 
Logic of Person Related Variables. This Left Hand Variate was 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded 
positively with Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction. 

The second canonical correlation though significant did not 
have loading equal to or greater than 0.30 in Left Hand Variate. ; 
Thus it would not be described. j 

On and Off-the-Job Satisfaction taken together make for what 
would be termed as Global Satisfaction. The Global Satisfaction 
would be a composite of the former two. Since Global Satisfactio 
is also based on scores derived from the construct of Idealized 
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Succ*«« (part of th« aubBoctor bl In Figur* 1); th# conatruct of 
Idaalicad Succaa« would ba omitted from the analytical acheme 
while uaing Global Satiafaction that waa a part of aector f of 
Figure 1. The deacription of the relationahip of Global 
Satiafaction with aectora a, b, c, d, and e would now be taken up 

Queation 22 . Uhat la the strength of aaaociation of Global 
Satiafaction aa the criterion and variablea of Peraon’a 
Environment, Feraon Related Variablea, Organization Related 

Variablea Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level Outcomes 

§ 

aa the predictora? 

In certain cases, multiple regression analyaea (HRA) were 
used to aee the strength of association of a particular criterion 
variable with a number of predictor variables. In some cases, it 
would be observed that a KRA is being calculated even after uaing 
the same criterion with other somewhat related criteria in 
canonical correlation analysis. It is acknowledged that such a 
ItRA after canonical correlation analysis may be redundant to a 
large extent, nevertheless, since sometimes individual variables 
as criterion may be in the focus of attention, such regression 
analyses were made as an additional inputs for understanding of 
"antecedents" or "predictors” of the criterion in a better way. 

Of course, whenever a singular dependent or criterion measure is 
focus of attention, tIRA would be an analytical technique of 
choice because apart from the index of shared variances, it also 
provides the measures of strength of associations and other 
useful informations. 

In most multiple regression analyses (lIRA), a stepwise 
Multiple regression analysis was performed using "all" possible 
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v»riAbl«« in th« pr«dictor B®t. How«v*r , in »t«pwiee r«fir«o«ion 
proc«8«, usually a atep aay b« identified after which addition of 
aubeequent variables add but leae than one per cent of variance 
predicted. Conaiderinft the expensive nature of such addition of 
variables, it was decided to drop such variables that add lesa 
than on# per cent of variance from the equation. Finally, a 
regreaaion aquation conaiatinji of leas nuaber of variables, 
’'eretoafter referred to as the ahortliated regreaaion equation 

■w i wiiMS iMii eaMMWiwiawaiaMeiwiiewawt*^^ iii i i i a iili P> i i iii i'i wi iw>i ii i ii ii ii <i i *naB ii u i i M M iMiit* 

would be reported in all the fIRA reauita. Thus eleaentary 
infomsation would be given for the "total" regression equation, 
and detailed inforiaation would be provided for the ahortliated 
regression equations in all subsequent flRA results and 
discussions. Two things need to be noted in this connection. 
Firstly, there eeems to be an agreement among statisticians that 
for each of variables included in the predictor aet of a 
regression equation, there should be approximately 30 cases or 
respondents on which the data are based in order that the 
"prediction" be reliable. Secondly, there is a tendency in 
multiple R coefficients computed from a sample to tend to be 
somewhat inflated with respect to the population R due to the 

accumulation of chance errors which may pile up since R is always 

■ E 

taken as positive. An obtained R (and consequently also the R> . 

can be "corrected, adjusted, or shrunken" to give a better 

2 

measure of the population R' by using the following formula. 
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ity m Bw A 

|r = 1-C( 1 ~ R^) C )) 

N-K-1 

where 

-2 2 

Rc = adjusted R 

N * size of the sample 

K = number of predictor variables 

In the multiple regression analyses results reported in this 

2 

study, the adjusted R values were used as a criterion for 

restricting the addition of those variables that added but less 

than one per cent of explained variance in the criterion. This, 

barring a couple of occasions, automatically restricted the 

number of variables in the regression equation to leas than 10 

which could be treated as more or less appropriate considering 

the sample size of 310 respondents. In two cases where 13 and lb 

variables were included in the regression equation, the 

"prediction” would be based on 23 and 20 cases respectively. 

These regression equations may lack somewhat in terms of 

reliability of prediction, nevertheless their indicative value 

could be important especially when interpreted in conjugation 

2 

with adjusted R values. 

Results of HRA in which Global Satisfaction was the 
criterion and variables of Person’s Environment (sector a). 

Person Related Variables (sector b). Organization Related 
Variables (sector c). Organization Level Outcome (sector d), and 
Person Level Outcomes (sector e) were the predictors, showed that 
overall regression was significant (£^ 71 ^ 238) “ 3.56, £ < 0.01)4 
Out of 75 predictor variables, four (Valuing Inner Harmony and 
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Happin«a«, Indiapaneab il ity of Self Directed toward Superiors, 

Need for Power, and Quality through Self and Mutual Developoent) 

could not be included due to F-level or tolerance level being 

insufficient for further coraputat i on . The 71 variables entered 

atepwiae into the refireaaion equation explained 51.49 per cent 

2 

variance in the criterion variable. However, adjusted R was 

0.3702, meaning that the ©hared variance after correction for 

inflation due to inclusion of large number of variable© was 37.02 

per cent. k shortlisted regression equation consisting of 15 

2 

predictions explaining 44 per cent variance (Adjusted R = 0.41) 
was retained. Results based on these 15 variables (Table 24) 
showed that overall regression waa significant (£( 15 , 294) * 
15.28, £ < 0.01). All the variables except Considerate and 
Competent Prework Hodel, and Harmony and Conaiatency were 
individually significant predictors. Out of significant 
predictors, Valuing Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and 
Logic, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambit iouaness , Capableness, and 
Broad-mindedness, Work Ethic, Job Performance, and Lower level 
Needs Satisfying Work Situations were negative predictors of 
Global Satisfaction, meaning that other things being constant, 
the magnitude of these variables should be relatively low in 
order to have higher Global Satisfaction. Out of remaining 
positive predictors, the variables could be interpreted as having 
their respective strength of association in following orders 
Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Work 
Environment, Seniority, Perceived Self-success Index, Competent, 
Considerate, Proper, and Forward Work Hodel, Independence 
Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Work Environment, Superior 


aa the Criterion, and Peraon’s Environgent, Paraon Related Variables . 

Orflanization Related Variablae, Organization Laval Out cowe, and Person 

Level Outcomes aa the Predictors 
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Support, ffot 0. K. Styl«a, and Parental Socio-aconomic Statua. 

In order to exaraine the extent of variance explained in 
Organization Related Variable* (excluding the categorical or 
nominal variable*) by the Person Related Variables and vice 
versa, the relationship between sector c and the components of 
sector b were examined in a number of ways (refer to Figure 3). 
The details follow. 

Question 23 . What are the relationships between the 
dimensions of Person Related Variables and Organization Related 
Var iabl es? 

Table 25 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Set 
composed of Person Related Variables (sector b) was related to 
Right Hand Set composed of Organization Related Variables (sector 
c). Three CCs out of possible five turned out to be 
signi f leant . 

The first CC results showed that both the sets mutually 
shared 43 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Set could be 
thought to be loaded positively with Excellent Work Life, Job 
Prestige and Stability, Patriotism and Altruism, Valuing 
Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, 
Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, External Attribution In 
Success, Internal Attribution in Success, Philanthropic and 
Sentient, Desirable characteristics of Successful Person, Sattwa | 
guna. Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Hodel, I 
Internal Locus of Control, Self-actual izing Behavior, Quality j 
through Team Building, Quality through Self and Ifutual 
Development, Quality through Productivity Ilanagement , and O.K. 
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T«bl« 25 

Canonical Correlatione Shoving Rel at i onohipa b«twe«n the 
Ditnensione of Pareon R»Iat«d Variablaa and Orflanization 
Related Variables 


Var i abl es 

Set 1 

Loadinfis 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Left hand set 




OS 

0.18 

-0.19 

0.09 

OPSA 

0.38 

-0.38 

-0.05 

EUL 

0.39 

-0.21 

-0.07 

CL 

0.04 

-0 . 26 

0.03 

LP 

0.12 

-0.42 

-0.01 

JPS 

0 . 33 

-0.14 

0.04 

PA 

0.41 

-0.4 5 

-0.01 

cv 

-0.06 

-0.42 

0.06 

VCACB 

0.42 

-0.17 

0.12 

VUBUPE 

0.26 

-0.2 4 

-0.09 

VFH 

0.34 

-0.29 

-0.05 

VIHH 

0.19 

“0.24 

0.11 

vn IL 

0.22 

-0.20 

-0.02 

U£ 

0.23 

-0.23 

0.25 

EAF 

-0.30 

-0.26 

0.14 

lAF 

-0.04 

-0.15 

-0.06 

EAS 

0.34 

-0.14 

0.09 

IAS 

0.35 

-0.19 

0.13 

LNSUS 

0.18 

-0.28 

0.06 

fiNSUS 

0.10 

-0.40 

0.17 

PS 

0.42 

-0.32 

-0.00 

CU 

0.29 

-0.28 

0.07 

DCSP 

0.4 4 

-0.28 

0.10 

DA 

0.05 

-0.31 

0.08 

TG 

-0.28 

-0.33 

-0.03 

IPG 

-0.15 

-0 . 26 

0.07 

SG 

0.63 

0.04 

0.06 

RNG 

-0.48 

-0.36 

0.02 

CCPFUn 

0.48 

-0. 18 

0.10 

scsun 

-0.08 

-0.24 

0.17 

LPCI 

0,29 

-0.08 

-0.02 

ILC 

0.36 

-0.35 

0.16 

Etc 

-0.01 

-0.31 

-0.05 

n~ach. 

0.21 

-0.35 

0.01 

n-power 

-0.10 

-0.44 

0.08 

OPA 

0.02 

-0.43 

-0.07 

PSC 

0.04 

0.30 

0.08 

SC 

0.20 

-0.26 

0.18 



ftable continues) 
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T*bl* 25 C continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Load inge 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 

FEPF 

-0.02 

-0.17 

-0.07 

FIPF 

-0.01 

-0.01 

0.03 

SAB 

0.34 

-0.34 

0.12 

ODDSp 

-0.14 

-0.4 6 

-0.11 

ISDSp 

0.26 

-0.54 

0.15 

ADSp 

0.10 

-0.31 

0.13 

NCTSp 

0.01 

-0.30 

0.24 

OPOEDSp 

0.15 

-0.25 

0.17 

RA')Sp 

0.10 

-0.41 

0.03 

TPEDC 

-0.06 

-0.27 

-0.17 

NCTC 

-0.16 

-0.22 

0-14 

TPEDSb 

0.01 

“0.25 

-0.16 

EDDSb 

0.09 

-0.27 

0.08 

NDCDSb 

0.04 

-0.30 

-0.10 

QTB 

0.60 

-0.26 

-0.11 

QSWD 

0.59 

-0.23 

0.03 

QPH 

0.69 

-0.14 

-0.03 

NOKS 

-0.03 

-0.41 

-0.00 

OKS 

0.37 

-0.40 

0.19 

Right hand s«t 




SS 

1.00 

-0.37 

-0.35 

HC 

0.45 

0.63 

0.23 

CCL 

1.00 

-0.11 

0.02 

D 

0.56 

0.79 

-0-07 

LKX 

0.82 

-0.37 

-0.35 

Rc„ 

0.6539 

0.6456 

0.5158 

E£ 

0.4276 

0.4167 

0 . 2660 

Chi-square 

515.80 

360.42 

210.27 

11 

285 

224 

165 

El < 

0 .01 

0.01 

0.05 

Variance LHS 

0,0827 

0.0892 

0.0114 

Rdx yis 

0.0354 

0.0372 

0.0030 

Variance RHS 

0.7712 

0.2599 

0.0494 

Rdx RHS 

0.3298 

0.1083 

0.0132 
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Styl«a of P«r8on R«liit«d Variablea, and loadad n«ftativ«ly with 
Extarnal Attribution in Failure, and Ra jaa Nefiative Guna of 
Peraon Related Variables. This eet was related aianif icantly to 
Right Hand Set that was loaded positively with Superior Support, 
Hariaony and Consistency, Conducive Climate, Decentralization, and 
Leader ^nember Exchange of Organization Related Variables. 

The second CC results showed that both of the variates 
shared 42 per cent variance. The second Left Hand Variate could 
be thought of as representing a situation that was marked by 
presence of factor namely Positive Self-concept but lacked in 
terms of factors such as "Own People” Success Archetype, 
Leadership and Power, Patriotism and Altruism, Change Value, 
Higher level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Philanthropic and 
Sentient, Dominant and Ambitious, Tamas Guna . Ra jaa Negative 
Guna, Internal Locus of Control, External Locus of Control, Need 
for Achievement, Need for Power, Opinion toward Physical 
Attractiveness, Sel f-actual izing Behavior, Omnibus Diplomacy 
Directed toward Superiors, Indispenaabi 1 ity of Self Directed 
toward Superiors, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, Reinforcement and | 
Authoritativeneas Directed toward Superiors, Name Dropping and i 
Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, Not O.K. Styles and O.K. 
Styles of Person Related Variables. This Left Hand Variate was 
related significantly to Right Rand Variate that could be thought 
of as representing a situation that was marked by presence of i 
factors such as Harmony and Consistency, and Decentralization, 
but lacked in terms of factors such as Superior Support, and i' 



L«ad«r-neDvb«r Exchange of Organization Related Variables. 

The third CC would not be described ae it did not have 
loadings equal to or greater than 0.30 in Left Hand Variate. 

Quest ion 24 . Uhat are the relationships between the 
disReneions of Person’s Behaviors and Organization Related 
Var i abl es? 

Table 26 presents results of CG in which Left Hand Variate 
coMposed of variables of Person's Behaviors (subsector b3) was 
related to Right Hand Variate composed of Organization Related 
Variables (sector c). Three CCs out of possible five turned out 
to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared Z9 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Variate could 
be thought to be loaded negatively with Sel f -actual izing 
Behavior, Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, 
Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors, Amicability 
Directed toward Superiors, Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward 
Superiors, Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed 
toward Superiors, Reinforcement and Authoritativeness Directed 
toward Superiors, Expertise Display Directed toward Subordinates, 
Quality through Team Building, Quality through Self and Ilutual 
Development, Quality through Productivity Ilanagement , Not O.K. 

' Styles, and O.K. Styles. This variate was related significantly 
to Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively with 
Decentralization, and loaded negatively with Superior Support, 
Conducive Climate, and Leader-nember Exchange. 

The second CC results showed that both canonical variates 

. 

mutually shared 16 per cent variance. The second Left Hand 




T»bl« 26 


Canonical 

Correlat i one 

Showing Relat ionahipe 

between the 

Dinenaion® 

of Pereon’e 

Behaviors and Organixation 

Related 

Var iabl mm 

Varlabl es 


Set 1 

Loadings 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Left hand 

aet 





SAB 


“0.54 

0.06 

0 . 

06 

ODDSp 


“0.35 

“0.41 

“0. 

36 

ISDSp 


“0.74 

-0.11 

“0. 

09 

ADSp 


-0.40 

-0.15 

0. 

09 

NCTSp 


“0.37 

“0.41 

0. 

34 

OPOEDSp 


“0.37 

-0.07 

0. 

22 

RADSp 


“0.47 

-0.15 

-0. 

13 

TPEDC 


-0.18 

“0.13 

“0. 

41 

NCTC 


“0.18 

“0.52 

0. 

18 

TPEDSb 


-0.20 

“0.01 

“0. 

41 

EDDSb 


“0.34 

-0.14 

0. 

02 

NDCDSb 


-0.27 

“0.09 

-0. 

25 

QTB 


-0.48 

0 .62 

-0. 

18 

QSHD 


“0.49 

0.54 

0. 

09 

QPH 


-0.42 

0.74 

0. 

04 

NOKS 


-0.39 

-0.34 

-0. 

17 

OKS 


-0.62 

0.04 

0. 

21 

Right hand 

aet 





SS 


-0 .78 

0.58 

0. 

21 

HC 


0.29 

0.34 

0. 

43 

CCL 


“0.51 

0.79 

0. 

23 

D 


0.48 

0.91 

0 . 

1 5 

LflX 


-0.51 

0.62 

-0. 

48 


0.3193 

0.1020 

71.91 

45 

0.01 
0.0514 
0.0052 
0 .1081 
0.0110 


l£? 

M. 

Chi-»quair« 

df 

£t 

Varianc® LHS 
Rdx LHS 
Variance RHS 
Rdx RHS 


0.5378 0.3999 

0.2892 0.1599 

225.84 123.93 

85 64 

0 .01 0.01 

0.1818 0.1202 

0.0526 0.0192 

0.2902 0.4540 

0.0840 0.0726 
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Variate could be thought of ae loaded poaitively with 0«*ll^y 
through Team Building, Quality through Self and Hutual 
Development, and Quality through Productivity Hanagement , and 
loaded negatively with Omnibua Diplomacy Directed toward 
Superiors, Noncontroveraial and Tolerant toward Superiors, 
Noncontroveraial and Tolerant toward coworkers, and Not O.K. 
Styles factors of Person's Behaviors. The second Left Hand 
Variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was 
loaded positively with Superior Support, Harmony and Consistency, 
Conducive Climate, Decentralisation, and Leader-Member Exchange 
of Organisation Related Variables. 

The third CC results showed that both sets of variables 
shared 10 per cent variance. The third Left Hand Set could be 
thought of as representing a situation that was marked by 
presence of factor namely Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward 
Superiors, but was lacked in terms of factors such as Omnibus 
Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, 
and Exchange Directed toward Coworkers, and Threat, Pseudo- 
ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Subordinates. This set 
was related significantly to Right Hand Set that could be thought 
of as representing a situation that was marked by presence of 
factor namely Harmony and Consistency, but was lacked in terras of 
factor namely Leader-Member Exchange of Organisation Related 
Variables. 

Question 25 . Uhat are the relationships between the 
dimensions of Person's Valuss and Organisation Relatsd Variablss? 
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TAbl« 27 pr«««nt« r«»«lt8 of CC in which L«ft Hand Variate 
coapoaed of variable# of Person’s Value# (aubsector bl) waa 
related to Right Hand Variate coapoaed of Organization Related 
Variable# (sector c). Two CC# out of possible five turned out to 
be aignificant. 

The CC results showed that both canonical variate# autually 
shared 23 per cent variance. The firat Left Hand Variate 
represented a situation that was lacked in terras of factors, such 
as Omnibus Success, "Own People" Succeaa Archetype, Excellent 
Work Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership and Power, Job Prestige 
and Stability, Patriotism and Altruism, Chang# Value, Valuing 
Cleanliness, Ambit iousness , Capabieness, and Broad-raindedneas , 
Valuing A World of Beauty, A World of Peace, and Equality, 

Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Valuing Inner Harmony and 
Happiness, Valuing Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and 
logic, and Work Ethic of Person’s Values. This variate was 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate that could be thought 
of as representing a situation that was marked by presence of 
factors such as Harmony and Consistency, and Decentralization, 
but lacked in terms of factors namely Superior Support, Conducive 
Climate, and Leader-Ilember Exchange of Organization Related 
Variables. 

The second CC results showed that both sets of variables 
mutually shared 12 per cent variance. The second Left Hand Set 
could be thought of as representing a situation that was marked 
by presence of Excellent Work Life, Job Prestige and Stability, 
Valuing Cleanliness, Ambit iousness , Capableness, and Broad- i 
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Table 27 


Canonical Correlation® 

Showinfi 

Relat ionahipa between the 

Disaeneiona of Person'® 

Value® 

and Organization 

Related 

Var iabl es 



Set 1 

S#t 2 

Variable® 



- - - 



Loading® 


Left hand ®et 




OS 


- 0.31 

0.20 

OPSA 


- 0.57 

- 0.09 

EUL 


- 0.43 

0.30 

CL 


- 0.35 

- 0.03 

LP 


- 0.60 

- 0.09 

JPS 


- 0.30 

0.39 

PA 


- 0.75 

0.19 

CV 


- 0.52 

- 0.04 

VCACB 


“ 0.36 

0.55 

VUBUPE 


- 0.42 

0.07 

VFH 


- 0.51 

0.15 

VIHH 


- 0.36 

0.38 

vniL 


" 0.34 

0.15 

UE 


- 0.35 

0.52 

Right hand ®et 




SS 


- 0.61 

0.52 

HC 


0.54 

0.79 

CCL 


- 0.4 6 

0.52 

D 


0.59 

0.06 

LUX 


- 0.65 

0.08 

SiLo 


0.4834 

0.3520 

Rc 


0.2337 

0.1239 

Chi-sqniktii 


172.76 

92.90 



70 

52 

£ ^ 


0.01 

0.01 

Variance LHS 


0.2103 

0.0797 

Rd® LHS 


0.0492 

0.0099 

Variance RHS 


0.3281 

0.2352 

Rdx RKS 


0.0767 

0.0292 




liindednesB, V«luin£ Inner HAraony and Happineaa, and Uork Ethic 
factora of Peraon'a Valuaa. This set was related sifini f 1 cant ly 
to Riftht Hand Set that represented a situation which was narked 
by presence of factors such as Superior Support, Harmony and 
Consistency, and Conducive Climate of Organisation Related 
variables. 

Question 26 . Uhat are the relationships between the 
dimensions of Person’s Characteristics and Organization Related 
Variables? 

Table 28 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of dimensions of Person’s Characteristics (subsector b2) 
yas related to Right Hand Variate composed of dimensions of 
Organization Related Variables (sector c). Two CCs out of 
possible five turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 28 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Variate could 
be thought of as being loaded positively with External 
Attribution in Success, Internal Attribution in Success, Lower 
level Needs Satisfying llork Situations, Higher level Needs 
Satisfying Work Situations, Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative 
and Uitty, Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person, Sattwa 
Puna . Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Model, LPC 
Index, Internal Locus of Control, Need for Achievement, and Self- 
confidence, and loaded negatively with Rajas Negative Guna . This 
variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was 
loaded positively with Superior Support, Conducive Climate, and 
Leader-Member Exchange. ! 
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Table 28 

Canonical Correlationw Shoving Relationahipa between the 
Dimenaione of Peraon^a Charact er iatica and Organigation 
Related Variablea 


Variablea 

Set 1 

Loadings 

S#t 2 

LoA'd 

Left hand set 



EAF 

-0.16 

-0 . 39 

lAF 

0.02 

-0.17 

EAS 

0 .44 

-0.02 

IAS 

0.49 

-0.09 

LNSUS 

0.34 

-0.27 

HNSUS 

0.31 

-0.41 

PS 

0.62 

-0.27 

c« 

0.46 

-0.23 

DCSP 

0.61 

-0.16 

DA 

0.22 

-0.31 

TG 

-0.11 

-0.51 

RPG 

-0.02 

-0.31 

SG 

0.66 

0.21 

me 

-0.32 

-0.54 

CCPFUM 

0.62 

-0.04 

scsim 

0.07 

-0.32 

LPCI 

0.35 

0.04 

ILC 

0.56 

-0.22 

ELC 

0.15 

-0.37 

n-ach. 

0.39 

-0.27 

n-power 

0.11 

-0.47 

OPA 

0.24 

-0.46 

PSC 

-0.09 

0.33 

SC 

0.37 

-0.24 

PEPE 

0.05 

-0.19 

FIPF 

0.01 

-0.05 


Right hand set 


ss 

1.00 

0.03 

BC 

0.20 

0.64 

CCL 

1.00 

0.13 

D 

0.12 

0.83 

LHX 

0.79 

0.07 


( table continues ) 
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Table 28 f continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Loadinfis 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Rc» 

0.5334 

0.5799 

Rc^ 

0.2846 

0.2704 

Chi-square 

285.06 

186.62 

df 

130 

100 

E < 

0.01 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.1372 

0.0919 

jRd,x UiS 

0.0381 

0.0249 

Variance RHS 

0.6236 

0.2240 

Rdx RHS 

0.1775 

0.0606 
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Th« second CC results showed that both canonical variatea 
shared 27 per cent variance. The second Left Hand Variate could 
be thought of ae being loaded poaitively with Positive Self- 
concept , and loaded negatively with External Attribution in 
Failure, Higher level Needs Satisfying Work Situations, Dominant 
and Ambitious, Tamas Guna . Rajas Positive Guna . Rajas Negative 
Guna . Self-centered and Spontaneous Work Ilodel , External Locus of 
Control, Need for Power, and Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness 
This variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate that 
was loaded positively with Harmony and Consistency, and 
Decentral ization . 

Question 27 . What are the relationships of the dimensions 
of Person's Values and Characteristics with the dimensions of 
Organization Related Variables? 

Table 29 shows results of canonical correlation in which 
Left Rand Set composed of diaensions of Person’s Values and 
Characteristics (subsectors bl and b2) was related to Right Hand 
Set composed of dimensions of Organization Related Variables 
(sector c). Three CCs out of possible five turned out to be 
significant. I 

The first CC results showed that both the sets mutually { 

I 

shared 36 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Set could be I 
thought to be loaded negatively with "Own People” Success I 

Archetype, Leadership and Power, Patriotism and Altruism, and 
Change Value factors of Person's Values; loaded negatively with 
External Attribution in Failure, Higher level Needs Satisfying 
Work Situations, Dominant and Ambitions, Tamas Guna . Rajas 
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Tabl® 29 


Canoni cal 

C or r®l at ion« 

Shkowinj 

R 

«l at ionahips 

of the Dinsensiona 

of Pereon 

*0 W&ln«B and 

ChaaiTicrt 

ir 

Istics with 

Organiztion Related 

Variablea 

Vari abl «8 


S-^t 

Leo&«di 

1 Set Z 

nes^ Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 


Left hand aiet; 


OS 

-0 .IJ 

0.21 

-0.12 

OPSA 

-Q .»e 

0.30 

0.08 

EUL 

-0 .L.2 

0.42 

-0.02 

CL 

-9>,Z26 

0.14 

0.02 

LP 


0.22 

-0.04 

JPS 

-01, Q7 

0 . 36 

-0.06 

PA 

-0i,3? 

0.51 

-0.05 

cv 

-0i,«l5 

0 . 06 

-0.11 

VCACB 

-01,08 

0.43 

-0.17 

VUBUP E 

-ri •*!# 

Xmm * AM V 

0.28 

-0.02 

VFH 

-0.23 

0.39 

-0.02 

VIHH 

-0.28 

0.21 

-0.25 

VI I IL 

-0.35 

0.26 

-0.03 

UE 

-O. 1? 

0.27 

-0.29 

EAF 

-0..32 

-0. 20 

-0.15 

lAF 

-Q. n 

0.01 

0 . 05 

EAS 

-O.»05 

0.34 

-0.1? 

IAS 

■«. 11 

0.37 

-0.19 

LNSUS 

26 

0.25 

-0.06 

HNS US 

-H). 3? 

0.19 

-0.17 

PS 

-W, 26 

0.51 

0 . 03 

CU 

■m. 24. 

0.35 

-0.05 

0CSP 

-«<. 19* 

0.47 

-0.13 

DA 

- 0. 301 

0.13 

— 0 . 12 

TG 

- 0. <25 

-0.11 

0.10 

RPG 

- 0. 25» 

-0.07 

-0.13 

SG 

0. las 

0.57 

-0,06 

RNG 

- 0. 

-0.33 

-0.01 

CCPFUf! 

“ C. OP 

0.49 

-0.14 

SCSUH 

- o«-2e 

0.01 

-0.16 

LPCI 

- 0.-0* 

0.29 

-0.06 

ILC 

-■C_23 

0.39 

-0.24 

ELC 

■-0-.3«« 

0.11 

0.05 

n-ach. 

— 0««33 

0.28 

-0.08 

n-powar 

•-0-.<3 

0.01 

-0.14 

OPA 

--0-,8S 

0.17 

0.04 

PSC 

0-,3»4 

-0.06 

-0.09 

sc 

-0 J.3 

0.26 

-0.20 


( table continues j 
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Table 29 C continued ? 



S • t 1 

Sit 2 

Set 3 

Vari abl es 





Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

FEPF 

-0.20 

0.04 

0.07 

FIPF 

-0.02 

0.01 

0.01 


Right hand set 


ss 

- 0.10 

0.88 

- 0.32 


HC 

0.77 

0.21 

- 0.27 


CCL 

0.11 

1.00 

0.04 


D 

0.48 

0.22 

0.15 


im 

- 0.17 

0.74 

0.09 


l £? 

0.5990 

0.5922 

0 . 4578 


Is. 

0.3588 

0.3507 

0.2096 


Chi-square 

406.85 

279.29 

155.33 


11 - 

200 

156 

114 


E < 

0 .01 

0.01 

0.01 


Variance LKS 

0.0776 

0.0880 

0.0147 


Rdx LHS 

0.0278 

0.0309 

0.0031 


Variance RHS 

0.2721 

0.5358 

0.0418 


Rdx RHS 

0.0977 

0.1879 

0.0088 
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Negativa Guna . External Locu® of Control* Need for Achievement, 
Need for Power, and Opinion toward Phyaical Attractiveneaa of 
Pereon’a Characterietica ; and loaded positively with factor 
namely Positive self-concept of Person's Characteristics. This 
set was related siani f icantly to Rifiht Hand Set that was loaded 
positively with Harmony and Consistency, and Decentralization of 
Organization Related Variables. 

The second CC results showed that both canonical variates 
mutually shared 35 per cent of variance. The second Left Hand 
Variate could be thought of as loaded positively with "Own 
People" Success Archetype, Excellent Work Life, Job Prestige and 
Stability, Patriotism and Altruism, Valuing Cleanliness, 
Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, and Valuing 
Forgiveness and Helpfulness factors of Person's Values; External 
Attribution in Success, Internal Attribution in Success, 
Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative and Uitty, Desirable 
Characteristics of Successful Person, Sattwa Guna . Competent, 
Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Hodel, and Internal Locus 
of Control factors of Person’s characteristics; and loaded 
negatively with factor namely Ra las Negative Guna of Person's 
Characteristics. This variate was related significantly to Right 
Hand Variate that was loaded positively with Superior Support, 
Conducive Climate, and Leader-Ifember Exchange of Organization 
Related Variables. 

The third canonical correlation would not be described as it 
did not have loadings equal to or greater than 0.30. 
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Oreanizat ional #f f act i vaneaa can ba aaan aa tha culmination 
of tha entire preceding organizational dynamica. An almost every 
component of atructure and proceaa of organizational dynamica may 
be thought to be contributing either positively or negatively to 
organizational ef f act i veneaa . In the aection to follow, the 
variable of Organizational Ef f act i veneaa representing 
Organization Level Outcome would be related to other variables. 
There being only one index of Organization level Outcome, namely 
Organizational Effectiveness included in thia study; multiple 
regression analysis would be used in the place of canonical 
correlation analysis. The details follow. 

Question 28 . Uhat is the strength of association of 
Organizational Effectiveness as the criterion and Person Level 
Outcomes as the predictors? 

A multiple regression analysis (KRA) was performed with 
Organizational Effectiveness as criterion and variables of Person 


Level Outcomes (sector e) as predictors. Results (£(7,302) “ 

9.06, £ < 0.01) showed that overall regression was significant. 

The 7 predictors entered into regression equation explained 17.36 

2 

per cent variance (Adjusted R * 0.1545) in the criterion 

variable. A shortlisted regression equation consisting of 5 

■■ 2 

predictors explaining 17 per cent variance (Adjusted R « 0.16) 
was retained. Results based on these 5 variables (Table 30) 
showed that overall regression was significant (£(5,304) * 12.51, 
£ < 0.01). All the variables except Perceived Self-success 
Index, Innovation, and Financial Status were individually 


gnif leant. All the significant predictors had positive beta 


ncorpcratin 
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weilfihtB which could b© interpreted as h&vinft their respective 

strength of association in following order; Job Perfornance, and 

Effective Comtauni cat ion and Dealing. 

Question 29 . Uhat is the strength of association of 

Organizational Effectiveness as the criterion and variables of 

Person’s Behaviors as the predictors? 

Results of HRA in which Organizational Effectiveness was the 

criterion and variables of Person’s Behavior (subsector b3) were 

the predictors, showed C£(J7,292) “ 3.16, £ < 0.01) that overall 

regression was significant. The 17 variables entered into 

regression equation explained 15.55 per cent variance (Adjusted 
2 

R *■ 0.1063) in the criterion variable that is, Organizational 

Effectiveness. A shortlisted regression equation consisting of 7 

2 

predictors explaining 13 per cent variance (Adjusted R «= 0.11) 

was retained. It aay be noted that in tabular presentation, the 
2 

adjusted R coefficients for seventh variable appears to be 
similar to that of the sixth variable due to rounding off. 

Results based on these 7 predictors (Table 31) showed that 
overall regression was significant (£(7^ 302) “ 6.69, £ < 0.01). 
All the variables except Quality through Self and Ilutual 
Development, and Name Dropping and Cornering Directed toward 
Subordinates were individually significant. Out of significant 
predictors. Reinforcement and Authorl tat 1 veness Directed toward 
Superiors, and Threat, Pseudo** ignorance , and Exchange Directed 
toward Coworkers were negative predictors of Organizational 
Effectiveness. Out of remaining positive predictors, the 
variables could be interpreted as having their respective 


Multip le Rgflreeaion Analysis Resulta Incorporating Organizational 
Ef f set i veneee ae the Criterion , and Peraon'a Behaviors aa the 
Predictora 
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»tr«neth of aoaociation in th« followinfi order; Quality through 
Productivity Ilanagetnent , Quality through Team Building, and 
Noncontroveraial and Tolerant toward Superiors. 

Question 30 . Uhat ia the strength of association of 
Organizational Effectiveness as the criterion and Person Related 
Variables as the predictors? 

The multiple regression analysis results with Person Related 

Variables (sector b) as predictors and Organizational 

Effectiveness as criterion showed C£(S5, ?S4) “ 3.39, £ < 0.01) 

that overall regression was significant. Out of 57 predictors, 

two ( Tamas Guna . and Lower level Needs Satisfying Work 

Situations) variables could not be included due to F-level or 

tolerance level being insufficient for further computation. The 

SS variables entered stepwise into the regression equation 

2 

explained 40.86 per cent variance (Adjusted R = 0.2806) in the 

criterion variable. A shortlisted regression equation consisting 

2 

of 13 predictors explaining 31 per cent variance (Adjusted R * 
0.28) was retained. Results based on these 13 variables (Table 
32) showed that (F(j3,296)* £ < O.Ol) overall regression 

was significant. All the variables except Expertise Display 
Directed toward Subordinates, and Philanthropic and Sentient were 
individually significant predictors. Out of significant 
predictors, Ra jas Positive Guna . External Attribution in Failure, 
Reinforcement and Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors, 
Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Coworkers, 
and Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness were negative predictors 
Organizational Effectiveness. Out of the remaining positive 


Hultiple Rearegaion Analyala Reaulta Incorporating Organizational 
Ef f ect iveneaa ae the Criterion, and Peraon Related Variablea n ” 
the Predictors 
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predictors, the variables could be interpreted as having their 
respective strength of association in following order; Sattwa 
Guna , Quality through Productivity flanagement. Competent, 
Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Plodel , LPC Index, External 
Attribution in Success, and "Own People” Success Archetype. 

Quest ion 31 . Uhat is the strength of association of 
Organizational Effectiveness as the criterion and Organization 
Related Variables as the predictors? 

Although a needless repetition, it seems worth pointing out 
that the examination of relationship between sectors c and d 
could better be done using WRA which in fact is now proposed to 
be reported in what follows. A comparison, however, can be made 
with the results of CC that had been described earlier (p. 310) 
for the purpose of maintaining consistency at that stage of 
describing things. 

Results of HRA in which Organizational Effectiveness was the 
criterion and Organization Related Variables (sector c) were the 
predictors, showed that overall regression was significant 
C£(5,30I) “ 95.51, £ < 0.01). The 5 predictors entered into 
regression equation explained 61.10 per cent variance (Adjusted 
R^ « 0.6046) in the criterion variable. A shortlisted regression 

equation consisting of 4 predictors explaining 61 per cent 

2 

variance (Adjusted R » 0.61) was retained. Results based on 
these 4 predictors (Table 33) showed that overall regression was 
Significant CF(4,305) * 119.71, £ < 0.01). All the variables 
were individually significant and had positive regression 
coefficients which could be interpreted as having their 


Multiple Reareeaxon Analysis reaulta Incorporating Oritanizational 
Ef f ect iveneaa aa the Criterion , and Organization Related Variables 
aa the Predictora 
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respective strenfith of association in following order; Conducive 
Climate, Harmony and Consistency, Decentralization, and Superior 
Support - 

Question 32 . Uhat is the strength of association of 

Organizational Effectiveness as the criterion and variables' of 

Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, and Organization 

Related Variables as the predictors? 

A HRA was computed with Organizational Effectiveness as the 

criterion and variables of Person’s Environment (sector a), 

Person Related Variables (sector b) , and Organization Related 

Variables (sector c) as the predictors. The results (£(73,238) “ 

9.10, £ < 0.01) showed that overall regression was significant. 

Out of 74 predictors, three (Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward i 

Coworkers, Change Value, and O.K. Styles) Variables could not be 

included due to F-level or tolerance level being insufficient for 

further computation. The 71 variables entered stepwise into the 

regression equation explained 73.08 per cent variance in the 

2 

criterion variable. Adjusted R however was 0.6504 meaning that 
the shared variance after correction for inflation due to | 

inclusion of large number of variables was 65.04 per cent. A | 

shortlisted regression equation consisting of 4 predictors I 

2 '' 

explaining 62 per cent variance (Adjusted R « 0.61) was 

retained. It may be noted that in tabular presentation, the i 

2 

adjusted R coefficients for the fourth variable appears to be t 
similar to that of the third variable due to rounding off. j 

, ■ ■ ■ . , I 

Results based on these 4 predictors (Table 34) showed that 

I 

overall regression was significant C£(4,30S) * 122.72, | 


liultiple Regregsion Analyaia Reeulta Incorporating Organizational 
Ef f act iyeness aa the Criterion, and Peraon'a Environtaent , Peraon 
Related Variablaa, and Organization Related Variables aa the Predictors 
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£ < 0.01). All the variable® vere individually aignificant. Out 
of aignificant predictora Threat, Pseudo- ignorance , and Exchange 
Directed toward Coworker® was the negative predictor of 
Organizational Effectiveness, meaning that other things being 
constant, the magnitude of this variable should be relatively low 
in order to have higher Organizational Effectiveness. Out of 
remaining positive predictors, the variables could be interpreted 
as having their respective strength of association in the 
following order. Conducive Climate, Harmony and Consistency, and 
Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Uork 
Environment . 

Question 33 . Uhat is the strength of association of 
Organizational Effectiveness as the criterion and variables of 
Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization 
Related Variables, and Person Level Outcomes as the predictora? 

The NRA results with Organizational Effectiveness as 

criterion and variables of sectors a, b, c, and e as predictors 

showed (F(7 <s, 233) * 6.70, £ < 0.01) that overall regression 

was significant. Out of 81 predictora, five variables 

(Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers, Competent, 

Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Hodel, External Attribution 

in Failure, Seniority, and Stimulating Present Social 

Environment) could not bo included duo to g.-level or tolerance 

level being insufficient for further computation. The 78 

variables entered stepwise into the regression equation explained 

2 

73.95 per cent variance (Adjusted R * 0.6545). A shortlisted 

regression equation consisting of 6 predictors explaining 63 per 

2 ■ 

cent variance (Adjusted R * 0.63) was retained. Results based 
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on th«8« 6 variables (Table 35) showed that overall reeression 
was eignificant (£(6^306) ® 87.47, £ < 0.01). All the variables 
were individually eignificant predictora and had positive beta 
weights which could be interpreted as having their respective 
strength of association in following order; Conducive Clinate, 
Harmony and Consistency, Job or Position Charge, Effective 
Communication and Dealing, Decentralization, and Independence 
Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Uork Environment. 

Although the main thesis of the present work was to explore 
the essence of subjectively defined success, it would be 
Interesting and worthwhile to evaluate the variables in this 
study against some direct, "’objective**, and traditionally agreed 
upon criteria of success. In comparison to the earlier on 
mentioned subjectively defined success constructs, three 
relatively direct indexes of success were included. First was a 
component of Biographical Information, namely Job or Position 
Change. This essentially indicated the history of promotion 
which has been considered to be an indicator of success in the 
literature. The second index was termed as Conventional 
Criterion of Success and was derived by dividing the salary by 
age of the role incumbents. This is fairly standard and 
traditionally used criterion of success in the literature. The 
third index was a direct report of self -perceived success that 
was termed as Perceived Self-success Index. Details of analyses 
with these three criteria of success follow. It may be noted 
that in all the analyses consisting of these three criteria of 
success, the other variables of sector e were not included. All 
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of these three criteria of aucceea were parte of sector e and 
were related to other sectors such as a, b, c, and d. 

Question 34 . Uhat is the strength of association of Job or 
Position Change as the criterion and variables of Person’s 
Environsaent , Person Related Variables, Organization Related 
Variables, and Organization Level Outcome as the predictors? 

A multiple regression analysis was performed to answer this 

question. The results of fIRA with Job or Position Change as 

criterion and variables of Person’s Environment (sector a), 

Person Related Variables (sector b). Organization Related 

Variables (sector c), and Organization Level Outcome (sector d) 

as predictors showed (£(73,236) * £ < 0.01) that overall 

regression was significant. Out of 75 predictors, two (Valuing 

Cleanliness, Ambit iousness , Capableness, and Broad-mind ednese , 

and Lower level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations) variables could 

not be included due to F- level or tolerance level being 

insufficient for further computation. The 73 variables entered 

stepwise into the regression equation eKplained 31.32 per cent 

2 

variance (Adjusted R ■ 0.1007) in the criterion variable. A 
shortlisted regression equation consisting of 8 predictors 

z 

•kplaining 16 per cent variance (Adjusted R » 0.14) was 
^retained. Results based on these 8 variables (Table 36) showed 
that overall regression was significant (£(0,301) * 7.41, £ < 
0.01). All the variables were individually significant. Out of 
significant predictors, Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange 
Directed toward Coworkers, Concsrn for "Own People” in Present 
Social Environment, Quality through Self and Mutual Development, 


Chanfi # ^ t h m Cr lT#Fion7afidP 
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and Sattva Guna w«r« n«fiativ« predictors of Job or Position 
Chanee. Out of reaaining positive predictors, the variables 
could be interpreted as havin* their strenfith of association in 
following order; O.K. Styles, Independence Enphasis and 
Stinulation in Present Uork Environment, Factor E of 16 PF, and 
Philanthropic and Sentient. 

Question 35 . Uhat is the strength of association of 
Conventional Criterion of Success as the criterion and variables 
of Person’s Environment, Parson Related Variables, Organisation 
Related Variables, and Organization Level Outcome as the 
predictors? 

The results of t!RA in which variables of sector a, b, c, and 

d were the predictors and Conventional Criterion of Success was 

the criterion showed (F 73^238)“ 1*92, £ < 0.01) that overall 

regression was significant. Out of 75 predictors, four variables 

(Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, Threat, Pseudo- 

ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Subordinates, Competent, 

Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Hodel, and Dominant and 

Ambitious) could not be Included due to F-level being 

Insufficient for further computation. The 71 variables entered 

stepwise into the regression equation explained 36.46 per cent 

2 

variance (Adjusted R “ 0.1751) in the criterion variable. A 

shortlisted regression equation consisting of 9 predictors 

2 

explaining 22 per cent variance (Adjusted R » 0.20) was 

retained. It may be noted that in tabular presentation, the 
' 2 

adjusted R coefficients for ninth variable appears to be similar 
to that of the eighth - variable due to rounding off. Results 
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based on these 9 predictors (Table 37) showed that overall 
regression was significant (F (9^300) “ 9.66, £ < 0.01). All the 
variables except "Own People" Success Archetype, and Not O.K. 
Styles were individually significant predictors. Out of 
significant predictors, External Locus of Control, Rajas Positive 
Guna , and Patriotisn and Altruism were negative predictors of 
Conventional Criterion of Success. Out of remaining positive 
predictors, the variables could be interpreted as having their 
respective strength of association in the following order; 
Parental Socio-economic Status, Independence Emphasis and 
Stimulation in Present Work Environment, Lower level Needs 
Satisfying Work Situations, and Internal Attribution in Success. 

Q uestion 36 . Uhat is the strength of association of 
Perceived Self-success Index as the criterion and variables of 
Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, Organisation 
Related Variables, and Organization Level Outcome as the 
predictors? 

A HRA was performed with variables of sectors a, b, c, and d 
as predictors and Perceived Self-success Index as criterion. The 
results 240) “ 3.06, £ < 0.01) showed that overall 

regression was significant. Out of 75 predictors, six variables 
("Own People" Success Archetype, Leadership and Power, Self- 
centered and Spontaneous Work Ifodel , Sattwa Guna . Self- 
confidence, and Factor I of 16 PF) could not be included due to 
JF-level or tolerance level being insufficient for further 
computation. The 69 variables entered stepwise into the 
regression equation explained 46.80 per cent variance (Adjusted 

9 

a 


0.3150) in the criterion variable. A shortlisted regression 
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•quation consiatina of 10 prodictore «xpl»inina 35 p«r c«nt 

2 

variance (Adjuated R * 0.33) waa retained. Result* based on 
these 10 variables (Table 38) showed that overall rearession was 
sianificant (F^jq, 299) ® 15.96, g < 0.01). All the variables 
except Conducive Cliaate were individually significant 
predictors. Out of significant predictors External Attribution 
in Failure, Ra jas Negative Guna . and Valuing Intellect, 
Independence, laagination, and Logic were negative predictors of 
Perceived Self-success Index. Out of reaaining positive 
predictors, the variables could be interpreted as having their 
respective strength of association in the following order; 

Quality through Self and Hutual Developaent, Achievement and 
Independence Reinforcing Present Work Environment, Dominant and 
Ambitious, Internal Locus of Control, Valuing Cleanliness, 
Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, and Quality 
through Team Building. 

It was considered worthwhile to see the relationship of Job 
Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction with Perceived Self- 
success Index, and Conventional Criterion of Success. The 
following research question was raised. 

Question 37 . Uhat are the relationships of Perceived Self- 
success Index, and Conventional Criterion of Success with Job 
Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction? 

Table 39 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of Perceived Self-success Index, and Conventional 
Criterion of Success was related to Right Hand Variate composed 
of Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction. On* CC out of 


Regraeglon Analyaia R#aulta Incorporating Perceived Self- 
aucceee Index aa the Criterion, and Peraon*a Environment, Person 
Related Variablea, Organization Related Variables, and Orfianization 
Level Outcome aa the Predictors 
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Table 39 

Canonical Correlation Shoving Relationships of Perceived 


Self-«ucc688 Index and 

Conventional Criterion of Success 

with Job Satisfaction 

and Off-the-Job Satisfaction 


Variables 

Set 1 

Loadings 

Left hand set 


PSSI 

1.00 

CCS 

0 . 37 

Kifiht hand set 


JS 

1.00 

OJS 

0.99 

Rc 

0.2922 

« 2 

Rc 

0.0854 

Chi-square 

28.34 

11 

4 

E > 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.7763 

Rdx LHS 

0.0663 

Variance RHS 

l.OOOO 

Rdx RHS 

0.0854 
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po88ibl« two t«rn®d out to b® significant. 

The CC results showed that both the variates mutually shared 
9 per cent variance. The Left Hand Variate represented a 
situation that was marked by presence of variables such as 
Perceived Self-success Index, and Conventional Criterion of 
Success. This Left Hand Variate was related significantly to 
Right Hand Variate that represented a situation that was narked 
by presence of Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction. 

One more question of interest could be to see the 
relationship of satisfaction and success indexes with other 
variables in the study which would enable one to examine the 
correspondence of success and satisfaction with relevant 
variables. The following question was sought to be answered. 

Question 38 . Ohat are the relationships of the dimensions 
of Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization 
Related Variables, and Organization Level Outcome with Perceived 
Self-success Index, Conventional Criterion of Success, Job 
Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction? 

Canonical correlations was calculated to answer this 
question. Table 40 presents results of CC in which Left Hand 
Variate composed of variables of Person’s Environment (sector a), 
Person Related Variables (sector b). Organization Related 
Variables (sector c), and Organization Level Outcome (sector d) ! 
was related to Right Hand Variate composed of Perceived Self- i 

success Index, Conventional Criterion of Success, Job Satisfaction! 
and Off-the-Job Sat isf action. Three CCa out of possible four I 

turned out to be significant. ! 
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Table 40 

Canonical Correlations Shovina Relationahipg of the Diroeneions 
of Pereon’a Environment. Pereon Related Variables, Orflanization 
Related Variables . and Organization Level Outcome with Perceived 
Self-aucceea Index. Conventional Criterion of Succeaa, Job 
Satiof action, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction 


Variables 

Set 1 

Loadinfts 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadinfts 

Left hand set 




SCE 

-0.01 

-0.21 

0.18 

COPCE 

0.04 

-0.05 

-0.07 

SAE 

0.03 

-0.23 

0.16 

COPAE 

0.05 

-0.05 

-0.04 

lEAE 

0.11 

-0.07 

0.07 

SPSE 

0.26 

0.07 

0.19 

CORPSE 

0.03 

0.04 

-0.05 

lESPUE 

0.44 

0.37 

0.09 

C0PP«E 

0.08 

0.08 

“0.06 

AIRPWE 

0.34 

0.30 

0.24 

ccpun 

0.06 

-0.30 

-0.02 

PSES 

-0.15 

-0.01 

0.33 

cv 

0.11 

-0,26 

0.13 

VCACB 

0.30 

-0.49 

-0.13 

VUBUPE 

0.21 

-0.23 

-0.14 

VFH 

0.16 

-0.19 

-0.09 

VIHH 

0.19 

-0.27 

-0.10 

vn IL 

0.13 

-0.42 

-0.14 

UE 

0.31 

-0.28 

-0.12 

EAF 

-0.21 

-0.02 

-0.10 

lAF 

-0.04 

-0-03 

0.26 

EAS 

0.15 

0.07 

-0.19 

IAS 

0.32 

-0.33 

0.12 

LNSUS 

0.08 

-0.25 

0.13 

HNSUS 

0.13 

-0 .11 

-0.14 

PS 

0.19 

-0 15 

-0.14 

CU 

0.29 

-0.23 

0.05 

DCSP 

0.35 

-0.16 

-0.01 

DA 

0.33 

-0.27 

-0.00 

TO 

-0.20 

0.27 

-0.05 

IPG 

0.13 

-0.13 

-0.19 

SG 

0.23 

-0.10 

-0.12 

RNG 

-0.15 

0.11 

-0.03 

CCPFUM 

0.13 

-0.04 

0.21 

scsun 

-0.04 

0.10 

-0.09 

LPCI 

0.02 

0.27 

-0.17 

ILC 

0.35 

-0.02 

0.03 

ELC 

0.01 

-0.02 

-0.43 


( table continues ) 
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Table 40 ( continued ) 


Variables 


Set 1 


Loadings 


Set 2 


Loadings 


Set 3 


Loadings 


n-ach . 

n-power 

OPA 

PSC 

SC 

FEPF 

FIPF 

SAB 

ODDSp 

ISDSp 

ADSp 

NCTSp 

OPOEDSp 

RADSp 

TPEDC 

NCTC 

TPEDSb 

EDDSb 

NDCDSb 

QTB 

QSUD 

QPK 

NOKS 

OKS 

SS 

HC 

CCL 

D 

LUX 

OE 

Right hand set 

PSSI 

JS 

OJS 

CCS 

Re, 

Chi-square 

_ 

E < 

Variance LHS 
Rdx LHS 
Variance RHS 
Rdx RHS 


0.25 
0.20 
- 0.02 
0.12 
0.22 
0.08 
-0.09 
0.29 
- 0.02 
0.21 
0.04 
0.04 
0.06 
0.12 
0.02 
0.03 
0.07 
0 . 20 
- 0.01 
0.38 
0.43 
0.26 
0.01 
0.30 
0.42 
0.03 
0.38 
0.10 
0.31 
0.35 


0.70 

0.32 

- 0.02 

0.13 

0.7099 
0.5040 
544.17 
27 2 
0 .01 
0.0440 
0.0222 
0.1534 
0.0773 


-0.03 

0.05 

0.09 

-0.24 

-0.13 

0.03 

-0.08 

-0.17 

0.09 

-0.19 

-0.17 

-0.05 

-0.08 

-0.07 

0.24 

- 0.02 

0.21 


■0 

0 

■0 

-0 

-0 


12 
15 
04 
, 13 
12 


- 0.02 

-0.15 

- 0.20 

0.11 

0.04 

0.15 

- 0.01 

- 0.12 

-0.24 

0.03 

-0.16 

-0.18 

- 0-11 


•0 

■0 

•0 

-0 


12 

26 

28 

26 


0.19 

- 0.10 

0.24 

0.12 

0.19 

0.20 

0.11 

0.22 


- 0.11 

0.91 

0.72 

-0.03 

0.6667 

0.4445 

352.42 

201 

0.01 

0.0348 

0.0155 

0.3389 

0.1506 


-0.07 
-0.18 
0.14 
0 . 15 
0.03 
-0.29 
- 0.01 
0.00 
- 0.00 
0.02 
0.15 
0.01 
0.04 


0.21 

0.07 

0.30 

0.76 

0.5894 

0.3474 

191.65 

132 

0.01 

0.0229 

0.0080 

0.1775 

0.0617 
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Th© first CC results showed that both the variates autually 
shared 50 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Variate could 
be thought of as being loaded positively with Independence 
Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Uork Environment, and 
Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment 
factors of Person’s Environment; Valuing Cleanliness, 
Aabitiousneas , Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Uork Ethic, 
Internal Attribution in Success, Desirable characteristics of 
Successful Person, Dominant and Ambitious, Internal Locus of 
Control, Quality through Team Building, Quality through Self and 
Hutual Development, and O.K. Styles of Person Related Variables; 
Superior Support, Conducive Climate, and Leader-Heaber Exchange 
of Organization Related Variables; and Organizational 
Effectiveness of Organization Level Outcome. This variate was 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded 
positively with Perceived Self-success Index, and Job 
Satisfaction. 

The second CC results showed that both the canonical 
variates shared 44 per cent variance. The second Left Hand 
Variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Uork 
Environment, and Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present 
Uork Environment, and loaded negatively with Considerate and 
Conpetent Prework Hodel factors of Person’s Environment; loaded 
negatively with Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, 
and Broad-mindedness, Valuing Intellect, Independence, 
maslnation. and Logic, and Internal Attribution in Success of 
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P«r8on R«lat«d Variablea. This variate wa« related significantly 
to Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively with Job 
Satisfaction and Off-the-Job Satisfaction. 

The third CC results showed that both sets of variables 
rautually shared 35 per cent variance. The third Left Hand Set 
could be thought of as being loaded positively with Parental 
Socio-econoroic Status factor of Person’s Environiaent ; and loaded 
negatively with External Locus of Control of Person Related 
Variables. This set was related significantly to Right Hand Set 
that was loaded positively with Off-the-Job Satisfaction, and 
Conventional Criterion of Success. 

Success as the Cynosure; Further Explorations 

Needless to reiterate that the crux of this work would lie 
in the explorations into the concept of Idealized Success. 
Consequently, the construct would be explored and related to a 
nuSRber of other variables in several combinations. It would be 
recalled that according to the conceptual scheme presented in 
Figure 1, the variables were schematized as belonging to six 
sectors. It was conjectured that the different types of 
Idealized Success could be a function of differential 
environments that individuals are exposed to. Thus the 
relationships between the constituents of sector a with Idealized 
Success types were examined using canonical correlation analysis 
(p. 313). Further, it was argued that the Idealized Success 
types may be thought to be as preferences for certain modes of 
existence. From this view point, the Idealized Success may be 
treated as somewhat similar to what is known as the values in the 
lluterature. Thus it was thought to be useful to see the 
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relationship of Idealized Success types with other indexes of 
Person's Values conprisinfi subsector bl as reported earlier 
Cpp. 319 - 321). 

Subsequently, Idealized Success types were related to other 
variables in a number of ways the description of which follow 
shortly. Here it needs to be pointed out that schematic 
representation wise, the Idealized Success formed a part of 
sector b and specifically subsector bl . Thus, wherever Idealized 
Success was related to any domain of which it formed a subset, 
the Idealized Success was excluded from that domain. For 
example, while relatins Idealized Success types with the 
constituents of subsector bl or sector b as a whole, the 
Idealized Success did not form a part of them. 

The details of further explorations with the construct of 
Idealized Success follow. 


Question 39 . Uhat are the relationships of the dimeneions 
of Idealized Success with Perceived Self-success Index, and 
Conventional Criterion of Success? 

0 

Canonical correlation was calculated to answer this 
question. Table 41 shows results of CC in which Left Hand 
Variate composed of factors of Idealized Success was related to 
Right Hand Variate composed of Perceived Self-success Index, and 
Conventional Criterion of Success. Both of the possible CCa 
turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that both of the variates 

■ 

nutually shared 13 per cent variance. The first Left Hand 


Variate could be thought to be loaded negatively with **Own 
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Table 41 

Canonical Correlationa Shoving Relationahipa of the Dinienaiona 

(irtiii^iWiiWi ii iii m iil t li *^^ ^ •|ii[iii iiin.iiii ,i — i i — i u,^ — 

of Idealized Success with Perceived Self-eucceaa Index and 
Conventional Criterion of Success 


Variables 

Set 1 

Loadinfis 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Left hand set 



OS 

-0.07 

0.44 

OPSA 

-0.61 

-0.19 

EUL 

-0.17 

0.80 

CL 

-0.56 

0.35 

LP 

-0.21 

0.62 

JPS 

-0.46 

0.11 

PA 

-0.53 

0.46 


Risht hand set 


PSSI 

-0.40 

0.97 


0.72 

0.65 

SjS^ 

0.3655 

0.3212 

gc 

0.1336 

0.1032 

Chi - squar e 

76.94 

33.21 

df ^ 

14 

6 

E < 

0.01 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.1788 

0.2293 

Rdx LHS 

0.0239 

0.0237 

Variance RHS 

0.3425 

0.6784 

Rdx RHS 

0.0456 

0.0699 



Succasa Archetype, Comfortable Livin«, Job Preatifio and 
Stability, and Patriotiam and Altrulain. Thia variate waa related 
aignif icantly to Right Hand Variate that waa loaded positively 
with Conventional Criterion of Success, and loaded negatively 
with Perceived Self-euccesa Index. 

The second CC results showed that both canonical variates 
autually shared 10 per cent variance. The second Left Hand 
Variate could be thought to be loaded positively with Omnibus 
Success, Excellent Work Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership and 
Power, and Patriotism and Altruism. This variate was related 
significantly to Right Hand Variate that waa loaded positively 
with Perceived Sel f-success Index, and Conventional Criterion of 
Success . 

Question 40 . Uhat are the relationships of Factors E and I 
of 16 PF with the dimensions of Idealized Success? 

Table 42 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Set 
composed of Factor E of 16 PF, and Factor I of 16 PF was related 
to Right Hand Set composed of factors of Idealized Success. One 
CC out of possible two turned out to be significant. 

The CC results shoved that both the set# mutually shared 08 
per cent of variance. The Left Hand Set could be thought of as 
loaded negatively with Factor E of 16 PF. This set of variables 
was related significantly to Right Hand Set that was loaded 
positively with Job Prestige and Stability, and Patriotism and 
liltruism, and loaded negatively with Excellent Work Life, 
Comfortable Living, and Leadership and Power. 


Queation 41 . 


Uhat are the relat ionahipa between the 


dinenaiona of Peraon Related Variablea and Idealized Succeaa? 

Table 43 preaenta reaulta of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
coapoaed of Peraon Related Variablea (sector b) waa related to 
Right Rand Variate conpoaed of factora of Idealized Succeaa. 

Four CCa out of posaible aeven turned out to be aignificant. 

The first CC results showed that both of the variates 
Siutually shared 59 per cent variance. The first Left Hand 
Variate could be thought of as representing a situation that was 
«arked by presence of variables such as Change Value, Valuing 
Cleanliness, Ambit iousness , Capableneaa, and Broad-mindedness, 
Valuing A Uorld of Beauty, A World at Peace, and Equality, 
Valuing Forgiveneas and Helpfulness, Valuix^g Inner Harmony and 
Happiness, Valuing Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and 
Logic, Work Ethic, Internal Attribution in Succeaa, Lower level 
Needs Satisfying Work Situations, Higher level Needs Satisfying 
Work Situations, Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative and Witty, 
Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person, Dominant and 
Ambitious, Sattva Guna . Competent, Considerate, Proper, and 
Forward Work Model, Internal Locus of Control, Need for 
Achievement, Positive Self-concept, Self-confidence, Self- 
actualizing Behavior, Indispensability of Self Directed toward 
Superiors, Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed 
toward Superiors, Reinforcement and Authoritat iveneas Directed 
toward Superiors, Expertise Display Directed toward Subordinates, 
(Quality through Team Building, Quality through Self and Mutual 
Development, Quality through Productivity Management, and O.K. 
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Table 43 

Canonical Correlationa Shoving Relationahipa between the 
Dimenai one of Pereon Related Variablea and Idealized Success 


Variabl es 

Set 1 

Loadinfis 

Sftt 2 

Loadinfis 

Set 3 

Loadinfis 

Set 4 

Loadinfis 

Left hand set 





CV 

0.47 

-0.17 

-0.12 

0 . 03 

VCACB 

1 . 00 

-0.10 

0 . 01 

-0.07 

VUBUPE 

0.66 

-0.07 

0.24 

-0.11 

VFH 

0.60 

-0.01 

0.26 

0.07 

VIHH 

0.68 

0.13 

0.12 

-0.06 

VI I IL 

0.77 

-0.04 

-0.11 

0.03 

UE 

0.70 

-0.10 

0.04 

-0.13 

EAF 

-0.07 

0.12 

-0.08 

-0.03 

lAF 

-0-03 

-0.26 

-0.11 

0.09 

EAS 

0.10 

0.26 

-0.10 

-0.06 

IAS 

0.69 

-0.11 

-0.12 

-0.00 

LNSyS 

0.37 

0.20 

-0.24 

-0.07 

HNSUS 

0.36 

0.25 

-0.22 

-0.09 

PS 

0.75 

0.09 

0.13 

0.10 

CU 

0.47 

0 . 04 

-0 . 05 

0.02 

DCSP 

0.86 

-0.15 

-0.11 

0.06 

DA 

0-58 

0.13 

-0.30 

-0.15 

TG 

-0.35 

0.13 

-0.01 

0.08 

IPG 

0.25 

0.26 

-0.19 

-0.23 

SG 

0.44 

0.06 

0.13 

-0.07 

RNG 

-0.2 4 

0.01 

-0.09 

0.13 

CCPFWM 

0.33 

-0.24 

-0.15 

-0.05 

scsun 

-0.08 

0.34 

-0.10 

-0.04 

LPCI 

-0.22 

0.14 

0.00 

-0.08 

ILC 

0.42 

0.10 

-0.19 

0.15 

A w w 

0.04 

0.47 

0.04 

— 0.21 

n-ach . 

0.49 

0.06 

-0.19 

0.10 

n-power 

0.20 

0.39 

-0.26 

0.09 

OPA 

0.04 

0.53 

0.01 

-0.09 

PSC 

0.32 

-0.49 

-0.04 

-0.18 

SC 

0.53 

-0.15 

-0.02 

0.10 

FEPF 

-0.07 

0.01 

-0.31 

-0.00 

FIPF 

-0.06 

-0.05 

-0.00 

-0.09 

SAB 

0.71 

-0.03 

0.10 

-0.08 

ODDSp 

0.02 

0.70 

-0.04 

0.11 

ISDSp 

0.51 

0.10 

-0 .16 

0,02 

ADSp 

0.28 

0.30 

-0.11 

-0.10 

NCTSp 

0.15 

0.36 

-0.08 

-0.03 

OPOEDSp 

0.32 

0.35 

-0.05 

0.01 


C table continues ) 
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Table 43 ( cont inued ) 


Variables 

S t 1 

Loadings 

S#t 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Set 4 

Loadings 

EADSp 

0.40 

0.42 

-0.09 

0.30 

TPEDC 

-0.17 

0.66 

-0.03 

0.09 

NCTC 

0.04 

0.33 

0.00 

-0. 14 

TPEDSb 

-0.09 

0.60 

-0.04 

0.05 

EDDSb 

0.48 

0.05 

-0.17 

-0.11 

NDCDSb 

-0.07 

0.52 

-0 . 20 

0.02 

0TB 

0.56 

0.01 

-0.02 

0.20 

QSMD 

0.53 

-0.14 

-0.16 

0.16 

QPK 

0.56 

-0.02 

0.01 

-0.08 

NOKS 

-0.07 

0.55 

-0.11 

0-03 

OKS 

0.6 7 

0.07 

-0.07 

0.10 


Right hand set 


OS 

1.00 

-0.16 

-0.08 

-0.17 

OPSA 

0.06 

0.95 

-0.16 

0.04 

EUL 

0.71 

-0.19 

-0.36 

-0. 27 

CL 

0.68 

0.33 

-0.13 

-0.48 

LP 

0.65 

0.20 

-0.41 

0.14 

JPS 

0.65 

0.17 

0.05 

-0.56 

PA 

1.00 

0.16 

0.22 

0.18 

i£.9 

0.7659 

0.6880 

0.5751 

0.4954 

E 

0.5867 

0.4733 

0.3308 

0.2454 

Chi-square 

789.99 

541.74 

361-59 

248.74 

df 

350 

294 

240 

188 

E < 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.2082 

0.0824 

0.0190 

0.0117 

Rdx LHS 

0.1221 

0.0390 

0 . 0063 

0.0029 

Variance RHS 

0.6439 

0.1661 

0.0568 

0.0988 

Rdx RHS 

0.3778 

0.0786 

0.0188 

0.0243 






Styles, but was lacked in terras of factor naraely Tamaa Guna of 
Person Related Variables. This variate was related significantly 
to Right Hand Variate that represented a situation which was 
narked by presence of factors such as Omnibus Success, Excellent 
Work Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership and Power, Job Prestige 
and Stability, and Patriotism and Altruism of Idealized Success. 

The second CC results showed that both sets mutually shared 
47 per cent variance. The second Left Hand Set could be thought 
of as loaded positively with Self-centered and Spontaneous Uork 
Model, External Locus of Control, Need for Power, Opinion toward 
Physical Attractiveness, Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward 
Superiors, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, 

Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, Opinion 
Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward Superiors, 
Reinforcement and Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors, 



Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Coworkera, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers, Threat, Pseudo- 
ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Subordinates, Name 
Dropping and Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, and Not O.K. 
Styles, and loaded negatively with Positive Self-concept. This 
set was related significantly to Right Hand Set that was loaded 
positively with "Own People” Success Archetype, and Comfortable 
Living. 

The third CC results showed that both variates mutually 
red 33 per cent variance. The third Left Hand Variate could 
thought to be loaded negatively with Dominant and Ambitious, 
d Factor E of 16 PF. This variate was related significantly to 
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Eight Hand Variat® that was loaded negatively with Excellent Work 
Life, and Leadership and Power. 

The fourth CC results showed that both canonical variates 
shared 25 per cent variance. The fourth Left Hand Variate could 
be thought to be loaded positively with Reinf orce»ent and 
Author! tativenesa Directed toward Superiors. This variate was 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded 
negatively with Coiafortable Living, and Job Prestige and 
Stability. 

Question 42 . Uhat are the relationships of the dinensions 
of Person’s Values and Characteristics with the diraensions of 
Idealized Success? 

Table 44 shows results of CC in which Left Hand Set composed 
of variables of Person’s Values and Characteristics (subsectors 
bl and b2) was related to Right Hand Set composed of variables of 
Idealized Success. Only three CCs out of possible seven turned 
out to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that both sets of variables 


mutually shared 55 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Set 
: could be thought to be loaded positively with Chang# Value, 
Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness , Capableness, and Broad*- 
fllndedness. Valuing A Uorld of Beauty, A Uorld at Peace, and 
B(|uality, Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Valuing Inner 
Harmony and Happiness, Valuing Intellect, Independence, 

Imaginations and Logic, and Uork Ethic factors of Person’s 

' 

Values; Internal Attribution in Success, Philanthropic and 
Sentient, Creative and Uitty, Desirable Characteristics of 
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Table 44 

Canonical Correlations Shoving Relat i onahipa of the Diraenaiong 
of Person’s Values and Characterietice with Idealized Succeea 


Var i abl es 

Set 1 

Loadinfis 

Set 2 

Loadinfis 

Set 

Load! 

Left hand set 




CV 

0.49 

-0.00 

0.16 

VCACB 

0.96 

0.14 

-0.09 

VUBUPE 

0.63 

-0.01 

-0.33 

VFH 

0.55 

0.03 

-0.32 

VIHH 

0.67 

-0.03 

-0.17 

VIIIL 

0.73 

0.18 

0.05 

UE 

0.69 

0.07 

-0.02 

EAF 

-0.10 

0.16 

0.05 

lAF 

0.05 

-0.25 

0.18 

EAS 

0.01 

0.35 

-0.03 

IAS 

0.67 

0.11 

0.09 

LNSUS 

0 . 29 

0.4 4 

0.16 

HNSUS 

0.27 

0.49 

0.18 

PS 

0.67 

0.26 

-0.19 

CU 

0.42 

0 . 20 

0.02 

DCSP 

0 . 85 

0.08 

0.13 

DA 

0.52 

0.48 

0.23 

TG 

-0 . 36 

0.05 

-0.01 

RPG 

0 . 18 

0.48 

0.10 

SG 

0.39 

0.14 

-0.17 

RNG 

-0.22 

-0.02 

0.14 

ccpFun 

0.40 

-0.10 

0.18 

SCSUM 

-0.17 

0.42 

0.03 

LPCI 

-0.25 

0.13 

-0.05 

ILC 

0.37 

0.33 

0.18 

ELC 

-0.11 

0.54 

-0.21 

n-ach . 

0.45 

0.29 

0.21 

n-power 

0.08 

0.59 

0.18 

OPA 

-0.13 

0.62 

-0.18 

PSC 

0.45 

-0.43 

0.17 

SC 

0.54 

-0 . 03 

0.07 

FEPF 

-0.05 

0.17 

0.31 

FIPF 

-0.05 

-0.09 

0.00 


Rifiht hand set 


OS 

1.00 

0.05 

0.06 

OPSA 

-0,27 

0.99 

-0.10 

ElIL 

0.69 

0.19 

0.17 

CL 

0.56 

0.65 

0.02 


( table continues ) 
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Table 44 ( continued } 


Variabl ea 

Set 1 

Loadings 

S«t 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 

LP 

0.52 

0.53 

0.39 

JPS 

0.51 

0.36 

-0.18 

PA 

1.00 

0.30 

-0.28 

1^2 

Rc 

0.7398 

0.6118 

0.5142 

0.5474 

0.3743 

0.2644 

Chi-aquare 

602 . 95 

373.47 

237.72 

df 

231 

192 

155 

£ < 

r . 0 1 

0.01 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.2135 

0.0892 

0.0271 

Rdx LHS 

0.1169 

0.0334 

0.0072 

Variance RHS 

0.5045 

0.2799 

0.0439 

Rdx RHS 

0.2761 

0 .1048 

0.0116 



Succeseflil P«raon, Doiainant and Aoibitioua, Sattva Guna 


Co*Bpet«nt, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Plodel, Internal 
Locus of Control, Need for Achievement, Positive Self-concept, 
and Self-confidence factors of Person's characteristics; and 
loaded negatively with Tamas Guna factor of Person’s 
Characteristics. This set was related significantly to Right 
Hand Set that was loaded positively with Omnibus Success, 
Excellent Uork Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership and Power, 

Job Prestige and Stability, and Patriotism and Altruism of 
Idealized Success. 

The second CC results showed that both variates mutually 
shared 37 per cent variance. The second Left Hand Variate could 
be thought of as being loaded positively with External 
Attribution in Success, Lower level Needs Satisfying Uork 
Situations, Higher level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, 
Dominant and Ambitious, Rajas Positive Guna . Self-centered and 
Spontaneous Uork Model, Internal Locus of Control, External Locus 
of Control, Need for Power, and Opinion toward Physical 
Attractiveness factors of Person’s Characteristics; and loaded 
negatively with Positive Self-concept of Person's 

Characteristics. This variate was related significantly to Right 
Hand Variate that was loaded positively with "Own People” Success 
Archetype, Comfortable Living, Leadership and Power, Job Prestige 
and Stability, and Patriotism and Altruism factors of Idealized 
Success . 

The third CC results showed that Left and the Right 
Canonical Variates mutually shared 26 per cent variance. The 
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third Left Hand Variate could be thought of as loaded negatively 
with Valuing A World of Beauty, A World at Peace, and Equality, 
and Valuing Forgiveneea and Helpfulneaa factors of Pereon'e 
Values; and loaded positively with Factor E of 16 PF of Person's 
Characteristics. This variate was related significantly to Right 
Hand Variate that was loaded positively with Leadership and Power 
factor of Idealized Success. 

Question 43 . What are the relationships between the 
dimensions of Person’s Behaviors and Idealized Success? 

Table 45 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of variables of Person’s Behaviors (subsector b3 ) was 
related to Right Hand Variate composed of variables of Idealized 
Success. Four CCs out of possible seven turned out to be 
sign! f leant . 

The first CC results showed that both the variates aiutually 
shared 35 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Variate could 
be thought of as representing a situation that was marked by 
presence of factors such as Sel f-actual izing Behavior, Omnibus 
Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Indispensability of Self 
Directed toward Superiors, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, Opinion 
Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward Superiors , 
Reinforcement and Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors, 
Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Coworkera, 
Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward 
Subordinates, Expertise Display Directed toward Subord inat ea , 

Name Dropping and Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, Quality 
srough Team Building, Quality through Self and Hutual 
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Table 45 

Canonical Correlations Shoving Relat ionehipe between the 
Diwensions of Person’e Behaviors and Idealized Succesa 


Variables 

S % t 1 

Loadings 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Set 4 

Loadings 

Left hand set 





SAB 

0.73 

-0.46 

-0.23 

0.08 

ODDSp 

0.57 

0.74 

-0.00 

0.04 

ISDSp 

0.64 

-0.15 

0.07 

-0.09 

ADSp 

0.50 

0 .19 

-0.16 

-0.17 

NCTSp 

0.44 

0 .29 

-0.09 

-0.26 

OPOEDSp 

0.63 

0.19 

-0.06 

-0.09 

RADSp 

0.80 

0.24 

0.27 

-0.20 

TPEDC 

0.36 

0.78 

-0.01 

0.13 

NCTC 

0.28 

0.31 

-0.23 

-0.13 

TPEDSb 

0.39 

0.68 

-0.04 

0.04 

EDDSb 

0.58 

-0.23 

-0.03 

0.08 

NDCDSb 

0.34 

0.61 

0.09 

-0.19 

QTB 

0.64 

-0.29 

0.19 

0.19 

QSMD 

0, 52 

-0.45 

0.34 

0.00 

QPK 

0.57 

-0.34 

-0.10 

-0.06 

NOKS 

0.38 

0.63 

0.02 

0.18 

OKS 

0.83 

-0.31 

0.10 

0.32 

Right hand set 





OS 

0 . 78 

-0.56 

-0.25 

-0.18 

OPSA 

0.68 

0.83 

0.01 

-0.26 

EUL 

0.4 4 

-0.49 

0.06 

-0 . 48 

CL 

0.72 

-0.02 

-0.35 

0.18 

LP 

0.87 

-0.16 

0.29 

0.16 

JPS 

0.61 

-0.27 

-0.44 

-0.15 

PA 

1.00 

-0.35 

-0.01 

0.06 


0.5906 

0.5781 

0.3646 

0.3522 

is. 

0.3488 

0.3342 

0.1329 

0.1241 

Chi-aquare 

374.92 

247.29 

126.30 

83.87 

11 

119 

96 

75 

56 

E > 

0.01 

0,01 

0.01 

0.05 

Variance LHS 

0.3178 

0.2052 

0.0237 

0.0241 

mx LHS 

0.1109 

0.0686 

0.0032 

0.0030 

Variance RHS 

0.5819 

0.2084 

0.0676 

0.0590 

Rdx RHS 

0.2030 

0.0697 

0.0090 

0.0073 
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Dav«lopin«nt , Quality through Productivity JlanageiBent , Not O.K. 
Styles, and O.K. Styles of Person’s Behaviors. This variate was 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate which could be 
thought of as representing a situation that was marked by 
presence of factors such as Omnibus Success, ”Own People” Success 
Archetype, Excellent Work Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership 
and Power, Job Prestige and Stability, and Patriotism and 
Altruism of Idealized Success. 

The second CC results showed that both sets of variables 


mutually shared 33 per cent variance. The second Left Hand Set 
represented a situation that was marked by presence of factors 
such as Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Threat, 
Pseudo- ignorance , and Exchange Directed toward Coworkers, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers, Threat, Pseudo- 
ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Subordinates, Name 
Dropping and cornering Directed toward Subordinates, and Not O.K. 
Styles, but was lacked in terras of factors such as Self- 


actualizing Behavior, Quality through Self and Mutual 
Development, Quality through Productivity Management, and O.K. 
i Styles of Person’s Behaviors. This set was related significantly 
to Right Hand Set that represented a situation which was marked 
by presence of factor namely "Own People” Success Archetype, but 
was lacked in terms of factors such as Omnibus Success, Excellent 
Nork Life, and Patriotism and Altruism of Idealized Success. 

The third CC results showed that both the Left and the Right 

Band Variate mutually shared 13 per cent variance. The third 

■ 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ , . . ■ . ■ ' 

Left Hand Variate represented a situation that was marked by 
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pr«a«nc« of factor, nawaly Quality through Self and Mutual 
Davelopoient . Thia variate was related significantly to Right 
Hand Variate that could be thought of as representing a situation 
which was lacked in terras of factors such as Comfortable Living, 
and Job Prestige and Stability of Idealized Success. 

The fourth CC results showed that both variates mutually 
shared 12 per cent variance. The fourth Left Hand Variate 
represented a situation that was marked by presence of factor, 
namely O.K. Styles of Person's Behaviors. This variate was 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate that represented a 
situation which lacked in terms of Excellent Work Life factor of 
Idealized Success. 

Question 44 . What are the relationships between the 
dlraensions of Organization Related Variables and Idealized 
Success? 

To answer this question, canonical correlation was 
calculated. The CC results showed (Table 46) that Left Hand 
Variate composed of Organization Related Variables (sector c) was 
related to Right Hand Variate composed of factors of Idealized 
Success. Only one CC out of possible five turned out to be 
sign! f leant . 

The CC results showed that both the variates mutually shared 
If per cent variance. The Left Hand Variate could be thought to 
be loaded positively with Harmony and Consistency, and 
Decentralization, and loaded negatively with Superior Support, 
Conducive Climate, and Leader-Member Exchange of Organization 
Related Variables. This variate was related significantly to 
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Table 46 

Canonical Correlation Shoving Relationships between the 
Dimenaione of Organization Related Variablea and Idealized 
Succeaa 


Variable 

Set 1 

Loadinga 

L#ft hand set 


ss 

-0.6 4 

HC 

0.45 

CCL 

-0.62 

D 

0.45 

LKX 

-0.68 


Right hand set 


OS 

-0.34 

OPSA 

-0 63 

EWL 

-0 51 

CL 

-0 38 

LP 

-0.63 

JPS 

-0.38 

PA 

-0.84 


Rc„ 0.4306 


=—2 

Rc 

0.1854 

Chi-square 

96.55 


35 

E > 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.3326 

Rdx LHS 

0.0617 

Variance RHS 

0.3097 

Rdx RHS 

0.0574 
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Right Hand Variate that was loaded negatively with Omnibus 
Success, "Own People" Success Archetype, Excellent Work Life, 
Comfortable Living, Leadership and Power, Job Prestige and 
Stability, and Patriotism and Altruism factors of Idealized 


Success . 

Question 45 . Uhat are the relationships between the 
dimensions of Organizational Level Outcome and Idealized Success? 

Table 47 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of Organizational Effectiveness was related with Right 
Hand Variate composed of factors of Idealized Success. The CC 
turned out to be significant. The CC results showed that both 
the variates mutually shared 05 per cent variance. The Left Hand 
Variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Organizational Effectiveness. This variate was related 
significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively 
with Omnibus Success, "Own People” Success Archetype, Excellent 
Work Life, Job Prestige and Stability, and Patriotism and 
Altruism. 

Question 46 . Uhat are the relationships between the 
dimensions of Person Level Outcomes and Idealized Success? 

Table 48 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of Person Level Outcomes (sector e) was related to Right 
land Variate composed of variables of Idealized Success. Three 

CCs out of possible seven turned out to be significant. 

■ 

The first CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
ared 26 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Variate could 
e thought of as loaded positively with Seniority, and loaded 
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T«bl® 47 

Canonical Correlation Shovina Relationahipa between the 
Diinensiona of Organization Level Outcome and Idealized Snccesa 



Set 1 

Variables 

Loadings 


Left hand set 


OB 

1.00 

Right hand set 


OS 

0.41 

OP£A 

0.35 

EUL 

0.76 

CL 

0.21 

LP 

0,07 

JPS 

0.46 

PA 

0.64 

M-? 

0.2193 

i£ 

0.0481 

Chi-square 

15.06 

ii - 

7 

E > 

0.05 

Variance LHS 

1 .0000 

Rdx LHS 

0.0481 

Variance RHS 

0.2202 

Rdx RHS 

0.0106 
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Table 48 

Canonical Correlatione Shoving Relat ionahipa between the 
Dinenaiona of Peraon Level Otitcoaea and Idealized Succeaa 


Variabl ea 

S^t 1 

Loadings 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Left hand aet 




JPC 

-0.17 

-0.05 

-0.10 

S 

0.40 

0.32 

-0.24 

FS 

-0.20 

-0 . 41 

-0.01 

PSSI 

-0.54 

0.34 

0.41 

I 

-0.32 

0.07 

0,51 

BCD 

-0.54 

0.07 

-0.06 

JP 

-0.80 

0.26 

-0.25 


Right hand aet 


OS 

-0.75 

0.04 

-0.27 

OPSA 

0.19 

0.43 

0.42 

EUL 

-0.89 

0.11 

0.05 

CL 

-0.32 

0.43 

0.17 

LP 

-0 . 51 

0.17 

0.37 

JPS 

-0.39 

0.44 

”0.35 

PA 

-0.56 

0.52 

-0.13 

Rc, 

0.5096 

0.3566 

0.2572 

E 

0.2597 

0.1272 

0.0661 

Chi-square 

172.19 

81.24 

4 0.09 

df 

49 

36 

25 

E < 

0.01 

0.01 

0.05 

Variance LHS 

0.2230 

0.0672 

0.0799 

Rdx LHS 

0.0579 

0.0086 

0.0053 

Variance RHS 

0.3163 

0.1260 

0.0797 

Rdx RHS 

0.0821 

0.0160 

0.0053 





n«fiatively with Parc«iv«d Self-euccees Index, Innovation, 
Effective Coromunicat ion and Dealing, and Job Performance of 
Peraon Level Outcomes. This variate was related significantly to 
Eight Hand Variate that could be thought of as loaded negatively 
with Omnibus Success, Excellent Work Life, Comfortable Living, 
Leadership and Power, Job Prestige and Stability, and Patriotism 
and Altruism factors of Idealized Success. 

The second CC results showed that both sets of variables 
•hared 13 per cent of variance. The second Left Hand Set could 
be thought to be loaded positively with Seniority, and Perceived 
Self-success Index, and was loaded negatively with Financial 
Status factors of Person Level Outcomes, This set was related 
significantly to Right Hand Set that could be thought to be 
loaded positively with "Own People” Success Archetype, 

Comfortable Living, Job Prestige and Stability, and Patriotism 
and Altruism factors of Idealized Success. 

The third CC results showed that both the Left and the Right 
Hand Variates mutually shared 7 per cent variance. The third 
Left Hand Variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Perceived self-success Index, and Innovation factors of Person 
Level Outcomes. This variate was related significantly to Right 
land Variate that was loaded positively with factors such as "Own 
People" Success Archetype, and Leadership and Power, and 
loaded negatively with factor, namely Job Prestige and Stability 
of Idealized Success. 


Question 47 . Uhat are the relationships of the dimensions 
of Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization 
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Eelated Variables, Organization Level Outcoiae, and Person Level 
Outcomes with the dimensions of Idealized Success? 

Canonical correlation was calculated to answer this 
question. Table 49 presents results of CC in which Left Hand 
Variate composed of dimensions of Person’s Environment (sector a). 
Person Related Variables (sector b). Organization Related 
Variables (sector c), Organization Level Outcome (sector d), and 
Person Level Outcomes (sector e) was related to Right Hand 
Variate composed of dimensions of Idealized Success. Four CCs 
out of possible seven turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that both the variates mutually 
shared 66 per cent variance. The first Left Hand Variate could 
be thought to be loaded positively with Stimulating Childhood 
Environment, Stimulating Adolescence Environment, Independence 
Emphasis in Adolescence Environment, Stimulating Present Social 
Environment, Considerate and Competent Prework Model factors of 
Person’s Environment; Change Value, Valuing Cleanliness, 
Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Eroad'-mindedness , Valuing A Uorld 
of Beauty, A Uorld at Peace, and Equality, Valuing Forgiveness 
and Helpfulness, Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness, Valuing 
Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and Logic, Work Ethic, 
Internal Attribution in Success, Lower level Needs Satisfying 
Work Situations, Higher level Needs Satisfying work Situations, 
Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative and Witty, Desirable 
aracter ist ics of Successful Person, Dominant and Ambitious, 

,ttwa Guna . Competent, Considerate, Proper, and forward Work 
del. Internal Locus of Control, Need for Achievement, Self- 


confidence, Self-actualizing Behavior, Indispensability of Self 



Table 49 


Canonical Correlations Shoving Relat ionahipa of the Dixaenaiona 
of Peraon*e Environment. Person Related Variables, Organization 
Related Variables. Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level 
Outcomes with Idealized Success 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Set 4 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 



Left hand set 


SCE 

0.37 

0.15 

-0.11 

0.06 

COPCE 

0.10 

0.37 

-0.09 

-0.03 

SAE 

0.49 

0.00 

-0.17 

0.06 

COPAE 

0.08 

0.46 

0.20 

-0.01 

lEAE 

0 . 36 

-0.03 

-0.10 

0.06 

SPSE 

0.43 

0.00 

-0.16 

0.07 

COPPSE 

0.16 

0.42 

-0.18 

-0.03 

lESPUE 

0.29 

-0.09 

-0.08 

0.21 

COPPUE 

0.11 

0.41 

-0.20 

-0.08 

AIRPUE 

0.09 

-0.02 

-0.22 

0.23 

CCPUM 

0.43 

-0.07 

-0.20 

0.02 

PSES 

-0.10 

-0.10 

-0.10 

0.06 

cv 

0.44 

-0.16 

-0.07 

0.17 

VCACB 

0.42 

0.04 

-0.13 

0.12 

VUBUPE 

0.62 

-0.09 

0.23 

-0.05 

VFH 

0.54 

-0.02 

0.24 

0.10 

VIHH 

0.65 

-0.14 

0.13 

-0.03 

VIIIL 

0.76 

-0 .06 

-0.05 

0.05 

UE 

0.65 

-0.11 

0.07 

0.10 

EAF 

-0.06 

0.11 

-0.06 

0.01 

lAF 

-0.03 

-0.23 

-0.09 

0 . 06 

EAS 

0 .15 

0.23 

-0.07 

-0.13 

IAS 

0.66 

-0.12 

-0.06 

0.08 

LNSUS 

0.39 

0.18 

-0.18 

0.00 

HNsys 

0 .36 

0.22 

— 0.16 

0.09 

PS 

0.68 

0.08 

0.14 

0.23 

cu 

0.44 

0.03 

-0.01 

0.14 

DCSP 

0.81 

-0.17 

-0.05 

0.16 

DA 

0.57 

0.11 

-0. 22 

0.08 

TG 

-0.32 

0.13 

-0.03 

-0.03 

RPG 

0.27 

0.23 

-0.15 

-0.06 

SG 

0.41 

0.05 

0.13 

0.05 

RNG 

-0.23 

0.02 

-0.09 

0.08 

CCPFWII 

0.33 

-0.22 

-0.10 

0.05 

scsun 

-0.05 

0.32 

-0.09 

-0.00 

LPCI 

. -0.21 

0.14 

-0.01 

-0.06 

ILC 

0.40 

0.10 

-0.13 

0.27 


C table continues ) 
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Table 49 C continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Loadings 

S^t 2 

Loadings 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Set 4 

Loadings 

ELC 

0.08 

0.42 

0.06 

-0.15 

n-ach . 

0.4 6 

0.05 

-0.12 

0.29 

n-power 

0.22 

0.35 

-0.20 

0.11 

OPA 

0.07 

0.49 

0.01 

-0.07 

PSC 

0.28 

-0.46 

-0.01 

-0-00 

SC 

0.48 

-0.15 

0.01 

0.19 

FEPF 

-0.05 

0.03 

-0.27 

0.06 

FIPF 

-0.04 

-0.06 

0.00 

-0.13 

SAB 

0.67 

-0.05 

0.13 

0.07 

ODDSp 

0.05 

0.65 

-0.04 

0.03 

ISDSp 

0.50 

0.08 

-0.11 

0.06 

ADSp 

0.31 

0.26 

-0.09 

-0.12 

NCTSp 

0 . 20 

0.31 

-0.05 

-0.11 

OPOEDSp 

0.34 

0.31 

-0.02 

-0.01 

RADSp 

0.41 

0.37 

-0.05 

0.13 

TPEDC 

-0.13 

0.61 

-0.04 

0.04 

NCTC 

0.08 

0.29 

0.01 

-0.14 

TPEDSb 

-0.05 

0.55 

-0.03 

0.00 

EDDSb 

0.47 

0.03 

-0.12 

0.07 

NDCDSb 

-0.02 

0.48 

-0.18 

-0.06 

QTB 

0.51 

-0.00 

0.01 

0.25 

QSHD 

0.50 

-0.14 

-0.10 

0.23 

QPM 

0.54 

-0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

NOKS 

-0.04 

0.51 

-0.11 

0.05 

OKS 

0.62 

0.06 

-0.02 

0.28 

SS 

0.39 

0.08 

0.01 

0.08 

HC 

-0.15 

-0.23 

0.11 

-0.20 

CCL 

0.33 

0.15 

0.06 

-0.03 

D 

-0.21 

-0.17 

0.05 

-0.10 

LKX 

0.33 

0.06 

-0.02 

0.11 

OE 

0 .26 

0.04 

0.01 

-0.07 

JPC 

0.06 

-0.15 

-0.01 

0.12 

S 

-0.19 

0.12 

0.23 

0.15 

FS 

-0.05 

-0.30 

-0.08 

0.14 

PSSI 

0.42 

0.04 

-0.13 

0.12 

I 

0.20 . 

0.02 

-0.16 

0.16 

BCD 

0.38 

-0.15 

-0.05 

0.11 

JP 

0.63 

-0.15 

-0 04 

-0.03 


Rifiht hand set 


OS 

1.00 

-0.23 

-0.03 

-0.20 

OPSA 

0.18 

0.93 

-0.15 

-0.13 

EUL 

0.81 

-0.19 

-0.31 

0.21 

CL 

0.70 

0.33 

-0.12 

-0.11 


( table continues ) 
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Table 49 ( continued ) 



Set 1 

S«t E 

S®t 3 

Sst 4 

Variabl es 








Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

LP 

0.67 

0.19 

-0.33 

0.38 

JPS 

0.7 2 

0.14 

0.13 

-0.28 

PA 

1.00 

0.14 

0.26 

0.24 

Rc- 

0,8106 

0.7467 

0.6767 

0.5821 

Rc. 

0.6571 

0.5575 

0.4579 

0.3389 

Chi-square 

1027 . 95 

740.60 

521.68 

357.28 

df. 

525 

444 

365 

288 

i) < 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.1570 

0.0604 

0.0141 

0.0141 

Rdx LHS 

0.1031 

0.0337 

0.0064 

0.0048 

Variance RHS 

0.7074 

0.1636 

0.0470 

0.0567 

Rdx RHS 

0.4648 

0.0912 

0.0215 

0.0192 



Direrted toward Superiors, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, 


Opinion Canformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward 
Superiors, Reinforcement and Authoritativeness Directed toward 
Superiors, Expertise Display Directed toward Subordinates, 

Quality throuch Team Buildinfi, Quality through Self and Mutual 
Development, Quality through Productivity Management, and O.K. 
Styles of Person Related Variables, and loaded negatively with 
Tamas Guna of Person Related Variables; loaded positively with 
Superior Support, Conducive Climate, Leader-Member Exchai.ge of 
Organization Related Variables; Perceived Sol f -succef^r Index, 
Effective Communication and Dealing, and Job Performance of 
Person Level Outcomes. This variate was related significantly to 
Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively with Omnibus 
Success, Excellent Uork Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership and 
Power, Job Prestige and Stability, and Patriotism and Altruism 
factors of Idealized Success. 

The second CC results showed that both canonical variates 
mutually shared 56 per cent variance. The second Left Hand 
Variate could be thought of as loaded positively with Concern for 
•Own People” in Childhood Environment, Concern for "Own People” 
in Adolescence Environment, Concern for "Own People” in Present 
Social Environment, Concern for "Own People” in Present Uork 
Environment factors of Person's Environment; Self-centered and 
Spontaneous Uork Model, External Locus of Control, Need for 
Power, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, Omnibus Diplomacy 
Directed toward Superiors, Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward 



eriors. Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed 
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toward Superiors, Reinf orcenent and Authoritativeness Directed 
toward Superiors, Threat, Pseudo-iftnorance , and Exchange Directed 
toward Coworkers, Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed 
toward Subordinates, Name Dropping and Cornering Directed toward 
Subordinates, and Not O.K. Styles of Person Related Variables, 
and loaded negatively with Positive Self-concept of Person 
Related Variables; loaded negatively with Financial Status of 
Person Level Outcomes. This variate was related significantly to 
Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively with factors such 
as "Own People" Success Archetype, and Comfortable Living of 
Idealized Success. 

The third and fourth canonical correlations though 
significant would not be described as they did not have loadings 
equal to or greater than 0.30 in Left Hand Variates. 

Taking a Look at Variables Discriminating in Terms of 
Macro and Structural Aspects 

It would be recalled that some nominal or categorical 
variables were also included in this study. They were 
Hierarchical Level, Industrial Categorization, Ownership, 
Strategic Orientation, and Technological Sophistication. In 
order to see whether the variables included in this study could 
significantly discriminate in terms of just mentioned categorical 
variables, some discriminant analyses were made. The respective 
research questions and other details follow. 

Question 48 . What are the important dimensions of Person’s 
Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization Related 
Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level Outcomes 
which discriminate among the three Industries? 
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In order to identify eome of the more important variables of 
Person’s Environment (sector a). Person Related Variables (sector 
b). Organization related Variables (sector c) Organization Level 
Outcome (sector d), and Person Level Outcomes (sector e) that 
could be used to discriminate among the organizations belonging 
to three type of Industries, namely Textile, Engineering, and 
Chemicals and Fertilizers, discriminant analysis was performed 
using the Rao ’ s stepwise method. 

Rao’s method was used because this method maximizes Rao’s V 
(Rao, 1970, p. 257), a generalized distance measure. This method 
would select a variable that contributes the largest increase in 
V when added to the previous variables, which in turn would 
amount to the greatest overall separation of the groups. A 
variable containing a large amount of information already 
included in some previously selected variable might actually 
cause a decrease in the value of V implying a decline in 
discriminating power since the groups would be brought more 
closely together; and normally one would not like to include such 
a variable. Additionally, the change in V has a chi-square 
distribution with one degree of freedom when one has relatively 
"large” number of cases that makes for relatively convenient 
testing of statistical significance. Being a stepwise procedure, 
this method provides an efficient way of approximately locating a 
best set of discriminating variables. 

The results of discriminant analysis for the variable 
"Industrial Categorization” (Table 50) showed that (for the first 
function (X^(80) = 276.30, g. < 0.00); and for the second function 

lis" \ 
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Table 50 

Discriminant Analyaia Results for the Dimenaiona of Pereon^a 
Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization Related 
Variables. Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level 
Outcomes as the Discriminating, and Industrial Categorization 

— i — ^ 1 — — — —hi 

as the Criterion Variable 


Var iabl es 

Function 1 

Function 2 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

OPSA 

0.17 

0.02 

EUL 

-0.05 

0.26 

CL 

0.20 

- 0.01 

LP 

- 0.01 

- 0.20 

JPS 

0.03 

0.19 

PSSI 

0.25 

-0.32 

VCACB 

0.23 

-0.29 

VFH 

0.01 

0.38 

ODDSp 

0.15 

-0.09 

ADSp 

-0.04 

0.28 

NCTC 

0.07 

- 0.11 

SS 

0.11 

-0.17 

HC 

0 . le 

-0.09 

CCL 

-0.36 

-0.15 

I 

-0.04 

0.29 

JP 

-0.25 

0.01 

CCPUM 

- 0.12 

0.09 

CCPFWM 

0.17 

0.11 

scsun 

0.13 

0.01 

SG 

0.15 

0.17 

SAB 

0.15 

0.02 

ILC 

0.10 

0.15 

ELC 

0.11 

- 0.11 

IAS 

-0.31 

-0.07 

OKS 

0.03 

0.23 

CU 

-0.15 

- 0.02 

OPA 

-0.13 

- 0.20 

UE 

0.17 

-0.05 

PSC 

0.01 

0.19 

QTB 

-0.09 

-0.28 

QSMD 

0.12 

-0.32 

LNSUS 

-0.07 

0.15 

LfCI 

0.16 

0.04 

JPC 

-0.19 

- 0.02 

■ • S 

0.33 

0.15 

PSES 

0.01 

0.32 

FS 

-0.44 

-0.07 

SCE 

-0.08 

-0.40 






(table continues) 


Table 50 ( continued ) 


Variables 




Function 1 

Function 2 

SDF 

Coef f icients 

SDF Coefficients 

COPPUE 




-0.06 

-0.16 

AIRPUE 




0.20 

0.06 

M 




0.66 

0.57 





276 . 30 

112.81 

df 




80 

39 

E 




0.00 

0.00 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

1 

0.76 

-0.24 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

2 

-0.80 

0.54 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

3 

-0.22 

0.84 


Prediction Reaults 


Actual Groups 

Group 1 

Group 2 

Group 3 

Total 

Actual N of cases 

123 

92 

95 

310 

Predicted K of cases 
Accuracy of prediction 

93 

69 

68 

230 


for total N 74,19% 


SDF = Standardized discriminant function. 
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2 

(X (39) ~ 112.81, £ < 0.00)) aone of the variablea of aectora a, 
b, c, d, and e could aignif icantly diacristinate among the 
organizat iona belonging to three types of industries. In tabular 
presentation, significant variables have been arranged in the 
order as they were picked up stepwise by the computer program. 

But in the description, the significant variables have been 
rearranged in decreasing order of magnitude of the respective 
standardized discriminant function ( SDF ) coefficients without 
regard to arithmetic sign for ease of presentation. Therefore, 
it should be noted that the variables picked up stepwise by the 
computer program in the order presented in the corresponding 
tables and not in the order of description. The significant 
variables for the first function were Financial Status, Conducive 
Climate, Seniority, Internal Attribution in Success, Perceived 
Self~success Index, Job Performance, Valuing Cleanliness, 


Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Comfortable 
Living, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Work 
Environment, Job or Position Change, Harmony and Consistency, 

|i “Own People” Success Archetype, Competent, Considerate, Proper, 
and Forward Work Model, Uork Ethic, LPC Index, Omnibus Diplomacy 
' Directed toward Superiors, Sattwa Guna , Self-actualizing 
Behavior, Creative and Uitty, Self-centered and 

Spontaneous Work Model, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, 
Considerate and Competent Prework Model, Quality through Self and 
Mdtual Development, Superior Support, External Locus of Control, 
Internal Locus of Control, Quality through Team Building, 
Stimulating Childhood Environment, Noncontroversial and Tolerant 


toward Coworkero, Lower level Needs Satiafyinfi Uork Situations, 
Concern for "Own People” in Present Uork Environment, Excellent 
Uork Life, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Innovation, Job 
Prestige and Stability, O.K. Styles, Leadership and Power, 

Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Positive Self-concept, and 
Parental Socio-economic Status, in that order of classi f icatory 
strength as evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. This 
first function could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Seniority, Perceived Self-success Index, Valuing Cleanliness, 
Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Comfortable 
Living, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Uork 
Environment, Harmony and Consistency, "Own People" Success 
Archetype, Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork 
Model, Uork Ethic, LPC Index, Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward 
Superiors, Sattwa Guna , Sel f-actual izing Behavior, Self-centered 
and Spontaneous Uork Model, Quality through Self and Mutual 
Development, Superior Support, External Locus of Control, 

Internal locus of Control, Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward 
Coworkers, Job Prestige and Stability, O.K. Styles, Valuing 
Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Positive Self-concept, Parental 
Socio-economic Status; and loaded negatively with all other 
variables. This function was present in highest magnitude in 
group 1 that is, in the textile industry, and correspondingly in 
less magnitudes in group 3, and group 2, that is, in the 
organizations belonging to engineering, and chemicals and 
fertilizers industry respectively as evidenced by the centroids 
of groups in reduced space for first function (Centroids of Group 
1 = 0.76, Group 2 = -O.SO, Group 3 » 


- 0 . 22 ) . 
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The significant variables for the second function were 
St insulating Childhood Environiaent , Valuing Forgiveness and 
Helpfulness, Perceived Sel f -success , Index, Quality through Self 
and Hutual Development, Parental Socio-economic Status, Valuing 
Cleanliness, Arabitiousness , Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, 
Innovation, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Quality 
through Team Building, Excellent Uork Life, O.K. Styles, 
Leadership and Power, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, Job 
Prestige and Stability, Positive Self-concept, Superior Support, 
Sattwa Guna , Concern for "Own People” in Present Uork 
Environment, Conducive Climate, Internal Locus of Control, Lower 
level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Seniority, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers, Competent, 
Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Model, External Locus of 
Control, Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Harmony and 
Consistency, Considerate and Competent Prework Model, Internal 


Attribution in Success, Financial Status, Achievement and 
Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, Uork Ethic, 

V LPC Index, "Own People" Success Archetype, Sel f-actualiaing 

Behavior, Creative and Uitty, Job or Position Change, Comfortable 
t Living, Job Performance, and Self "-centered and Spontaneous Uork 
Model in that order of class! f icatory strength a# evidenced by 
their respective SDF coefficients. This second function could be 


thought of as loaded positively with Valuing Forgiveness and 
Helpfulness, Parental Socio-economic Status, Innovation, 
Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Excellent Uork Life, O.K. 
Styles, Job Prestige and Stability, Self-concept. Sattwa 

ENfpAL LIBRARY 
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Cuna, Internal Locua of Control, Lower level Needa Satiafying 


llork Situations, Seniority, Competent, Considerate, Proper, and 
Forward Uork Model, Considerate and Competent Prework Model, 
Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Uork 
Environment, LPC Index, "Own People" Success Archetype, Self- 
actualizing Behavior, Job Performance, Self-centered and 
Spontaneous Uork Model; and loaded negatively with all other 
variables. This function was present in highest magnitude in 
group 3 that is, engineering industry, and correspondingly in 
less magnitudes in group 1, and group 2 respectively as evidenced 
by the centroids of groups for second function (Centroids of 

f 

Group 1 = -0.24, Group 2 = -0.54, Group 3 = 0.84). The 
prediction results using these classifications showed that 74.19 
per cent of "grouped” cases could be correctly classified. 

Question 49 . Uhat are the important dimensions of Person’s 
Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization Related 
Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level Outcomes 
which discriminate between low-tech, and high-tech, 
organizations? 

The results of discriminant analysis for the variable 
"Technological Sophistication” showed (Table 51) that some of the 
variables of Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, 
Organization Related Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and 

Person Level Outcomes could significantly discriminate between 

2 

high-tech, and low-tech, organizations (X (22) ® 85.86, 

£ < 0.00). The significant variables were Organizational 
Effectiveness, Sattwa Guna . Financial Status, Opinion toward 
Physical Attractiveness, External Attribution in Failure, LPC 


Table 51 


Diacriminant Analyaie Results for the Diateneiona of Person’s 
Environment, Person Related Variablea, Oraanization Related 
Variables, Or£anization Level Outcome, and Pereon Level Outcomea 
aa the Diacriuiinating , and Technological Sophistication as the 

inTitinrTii- iiiiiTT---r--ftr i '' i i iii r i 'ii> m..: .11 1 1... 1 .' 1 1.1. 1 ii i .iiii i .ir:ii[:i.r.irTr”--'*-Ti-r r-vm - i rrT-irr --^rf-[frr r-^ — r — ■ , aa --rr-; — if r ■■■T--T' ii r' -■(I'-r 1 11 c t i • iiii it: ii . ' ^Tnrr-TiiiT..~---rr i iiTT:r - lll^^•llrTl^^^ i . i iin.rr;i:if)ii.r.i..,; 

Criterion Variab 1 e 


Variabl es 


Function 1 


SDF Coefficients 


VCACB 

0.18 


ADSp 

-0.18 


NCTC 

0 . 18 


NDCDSb 

-0.18 


HC 

-0.17 


CCL 

0.22 


OE 

0.43 


TG 

-0.14 


SG 

-0.29 


ELC 

-0.17 


IAS 

0.13 


EAF 

0.24 


NOKS 

0.15 


PS 

0.21 


OPA 

-0.26 


PSC 

0.22 


QTB 

-0.20 


HNSUS 

-0.19 


LPCI 

0.24 


JPC 

-0.18 


S 

-0.16 


FS 

-0.29 








0.50 


85.86 


df 

22 


E 

0.00 


Centroid of Group 1 

-0 . 50 


Centroid of Group 2 

0.50 




— — 



Prediction Results 




— 

Actual Groups 

Group 1 Group 2 

Total 

Actual N of Cases 

154 156 

310 

Predicted N of Cases 
Accuracy of Prediction 

113 111 

224 

for Total N 


72.26% 


*= Standardized diacriiainant function. 



Index, Conducive Climate, Poeitive Self-concept, Philanthropic 


and Sentient, Quality throu£h Team Building, Higher level Neede 
Satisfying Uork situations. Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, 
Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Noncontroversial and Tolerant 
toward Coworkers , Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Name 
Dropping and Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, Job or 
Position Change, Harmony and Consistency, External Locus of 
Control, Seniority, Not O.K. Styles, Tamas Guna , and Internal 
Attribution in Success in that order of classif icatory strength 
as evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. The 
discriminant function could be thought to be loaded positively 
with Organizational Effectiveness, External Attribution in 
failure, LPC Index, Conducive Climate, Positive Self-concept, 
Philanthropic and Sentient, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, 
Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Noncontroversial and Tolerant 
toward Coworkers, Not O.K. Styles, Internal Attribution in 
Success; and loaded negatively with all other variables. The 
function was present in high magnitude in ”high” criterion group 
that is, high tech, organizations and correspondingly in less 
magnitude in "low" criterion group that is, low tech, 
organizations as evidenced by centroids of groups in reduced 
space (Centroids of Group 1 « -0.50, Group 2 ® 0.50). The 
prediction result using this classification function showed that 
72.26 per cent of "grouped" cases could be correctly classified. 

Question 50 . What are the important dimensions of Person's 
Environment, Person Belated Variables, Organization Related 
Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level Outcomes 


vhich discriminate amonfi the organizations' Strategic 
Orientations? 
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In order to answer the question mentioned above, 
discriminant analyses were made. Responses were obtained on the 
variable "Strategic Orientation” in the context of three 
reference points - present, past, and future. Consequently three 
discriminant analyses were performed. For all of these 
discriminant analyses, organizations that reported the use of 
Reactor Strategy were designated as Group 1 ; Defender Strategy as 
Group 2; Analyzer Strategy as Group 3; and Prospector Strategy as 
Group 4. Thus the four types of Strategic Orientations were 
Incorporated. Those analyses would be described one by one. 


m ' a Present 


Strategic Orientations . Results of discriminant analysis (Table 

52) for variable "Organization’s Present Strategic Orientation” 

showed that (for the first function (X^(; 1 Q 5 j = 319.03, £ < 0.00); 

for the second function ( 66 ) ~ 173-25, £ < 0.00); and for the 

2 

third function (X ( 33 ) = 62.86, £ < 0.00)) some of the variables 
of Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization 
Related Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level 
Outcomes could significantly discriminate among the four 
different strategic orientations of organizations, namely 
reactor, defender, analyzer, and prospector. The significant 
variables for the first function were Organizational 
Effectiveness, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, 
and Broad-mindedness, Stimulating Adolescence Environment, 
Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers, Innovation, 


1 V 


Table 52 

PiBcriroinant Analyeie Reaulte for the Dinienaiona of Pergon'’8 
Environment. Peraon Related VariableB. Organization Related 
Variables. Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level Outcomea 
as the Discriminating, and the Present Strategic Orientation of 
the Organizations as the Criterion Variable 


Variables 

Function 1 

Function 2 

Function 3 

SDF; Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Co a f f i c i eot s 

PSSI 

-0.18 

0.03 

0.34 

VCACB 

-0.30 

-0.07 

0.24 

VFH 

0 . 18 

0.06 

0.19 

ISDSp 

-0.25 

0.29 

-0.35 

ADSp 

0.14 

-0.26 

-0.10 

NCTSp 

0.19 

-0.18 

0,22 

OPOEDSp 

-0,18 

-0.06 

0.23 

NCTC 

-0.25 

-0.19 

0.03 

LKX 

-0.11 

0.18 

0.14 

HC 

-0,14 

-0.24 

-0.09 

0 

-0.07 

-0.24 

-0.21 

I 

0,24 

-0.05 

-0.04 

OE 

-0.51 

0.17 

0.12 

SCSUH 

-0.04 

0.21 

-0.04 

RPG 

-0.05 

-0.21 

0.16 

SAB 

-0.04 

0.16 

-0.35 

ILC 

0.21 

-0.17 

0.10 

n-power 

0.03 

-0.03 

-0.28 

OKS 

0.18 

-0.17 

-0.04 

OPA 

0.08 

-0.01 

-0.31 

QSMD 

-0.23 

0.02 

-0.16 

DCSP 

0.18 

-0,23 

0.06 

HNSUS 

0.01 

0.13 

0.27 

JPC 

-0 . 07 

0.02 

-0 . 38 

S 

0.06 

0.32 

-0.11 

PSES 

0.17 

0.16 

0.12 

FS 

-0,23 

-0.65 

-0.20 

SCE 

-0.22 

0.34 

-0.20 

SAE 

0.30 

-0.19 

-0.18 

COPAE 

-0.22 

0.33 

-0.10 

SPSE 

-0 . 04 

-0.33 

0,18 

AIRPUE 

-0.08 

0.45 

-0.00 

EWL 

0.20 

0.01 

-0.00 

LP 

-0.16 

0.01 

-0.21 

JPS 

0.18 

0.05 

0.09 


( table continues ) 
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Table 5 2 ( cont inued ) 


Var iabl es 

Function 1 

Function 2 

Function 3 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

¥ 

0.63 

0 . 56 

0 . 44 

319.03 

173.25 

62.86 

df 

105 

68 

33 

£. 

Centroids 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

of Group 1 
Centroids 

2.05 

-0.16 

-0.18 

of Group 2 
Centroi J 3 

-0 . 33 

-0,45 

-0.54 

of Group 3 
Centroids 

-0.12 

0 . 60 

0.09 

of Group 4 

-0.13 

-0.75 

0 .78 


Prediction Results 


Actual Groups Group 1 

Group 2 

Grotip 3 

Group 4 

Total 

Actual N of cases 26 

91 

141 

52 

310 

Predicted N of cases 24 

Accuracy of prediction 

49 

91 

38 

202 

for total N 




65.16% 


SDF 


Standardized discriminant function. 
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Quality through Self and Mutual Development, Financial Status, 
Stimulating Childhood Environment, Concern for "Own People" in 
Adolescence Environment, Internal Locus of Control, Excellent 
Work Life, Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, 
Perceived Self-success Index, Valuing Forgiveness and 
Helpfulness, Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed 
toward Superiors, O.K. Styles, Desirable Characteristics of 
Successful Person, Job Prestige and Stability, Parental Socio- 
economic Status, Leadership and Power, Amicability Directed 
toward Superiors, Harmony and Consistency, Leader-Member 
Exchange, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, Achievement 
and Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, 
Decentralization, Job or Position Change, Seniority, Ra jas 
Positive Guna . Self-centered and Spontaneous Uork Model, Self- 


actualizing Behavior, Stimulating Present Social Environment, 

Need for Power, and Higher level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations 


in that order of classi f icatory strength as evidenced by their 
respective SDF coefficients. The first discriminant function 
could be thought to be loaded negatively with Organizational 
' Effectiveness, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambit iousness, Capableness, 
and Broad-mindedness, Indispensability of Self Directed toward 
t Superiors, Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers , 



Quality through Self and Mutual Development, Financial Status, 
mulating Childhood Environment, Concern for "Own People" in 


lescence Environment, Perceived Self-success Index, Opinion 
nformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward Superiors, 
dership and Power, Harmony and Consistency, Leader-Member 



Exchange, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Work 


Environment, Decentralization, Job or Position Change, Rajas 
Positive Guna , Self-centered and Spontaneous Uork Model, Self- 
actualizing Behavior, and Stimulating Present Social Environment; 
and loaded positively with all other variables. This function 
was present in highest magnitude in group 1 that is, in the 
reactor organizations, and correspondingly in less magnitudes in 
group 3, group 4, and group 2 that is, in analyzer organizations, 
prospector organizations, and defender organizations as evidenced 
by centroids of groups in reduced space for first function 
(Centroids of Group 1 = 2.05, Group 2 = -0.33, Group 3 = -0.12, 
Group 4 * -0.13). 

The significant variables for the second function were 
Financial Status, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing 
Present Uork Environment, Stimulating Childhood Environment, 
Concern for "Own People" in Adolescence Environment, Stimulating 
Present Social Environment, Seniority, Indispensability of Self 
Directed toward Superiors, Amicability Directed toward 
; Superiors, Harmony and Consistency, Decentralization, Desirable 
' Characteristics of Successful Person, Self-centered and 

Spontaneous Uork Model , Rajas Positive Guna . Noncontroveraial and 
Tolerant toward Coworkers, Stimulating Adolescence Environment, 
Noncontroveraial and Tolerant toward Superiors, Leader-Member 
Exchange, Organizational Ef f ect iveness , Internal Locus of 
Control, O.K. Styles, Self-actualizing Behavior, Parental Socio- 
economic Status, Higher level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, 
Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad- 
mindedness, Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Opinion 
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Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward Superior#, 
Innovation, Job Prestige and Stability, Perceived Self-succea# 
Index, Need for Power, Quality through Self and Mutual 
Development, Job or Position Change, Opinion toward Physical 
Attractiveness, Excellent Work Life, and Leadership and Power in 
that order of classi f icatory strength as evidenced by their 
respective standardized discriminant function coefficients. The 
second function could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, 
Stimulating Childhood Environment, Concern for "Own People” in 
Adolescence Environment, Seniority, Indiapensabi 1 ity of Self 
Directed toward Superiors, Self-centered and Spontaneous Uork 
Model, Leader-Member Exchange, Organizational effectiveness. 
Self-actualizing Behavior, Parental Socio-economic Status, Higher 
level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Valuing Forgiveness and 
Helpfulness, Job Prestige and Stability, Perceived Self-success 


Index, Quality through Self and Mutual Development, Job or 
, Position Change, Excellent Uork Life, and Leadership and Power; 
and loaded negatively with all other variables. This function 
was present in highest magnitude in group J that is, in analyzer 
organizations, and correspondingly in less magnitudes in group 1, 


group 2, and group 4 that is, in reactor, defender, and prospector 
organizations as evidenced by centroids of groups in reduced 
space for second function (Centroids of Group 1 = -0.16, Group 
= -0.45, Group 3 = 0.60, Group 4 = -0.75). 

The significant variables for the third function were Job or 
Position Change, Indispensability of Self Directed toward 
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Superiore, Self-actualizing Behavior, Perceived Self-succeas 
Index, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness. Need for Power, 
Higher level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations. Valuing 
Cleanliness, Ambit iousness , Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, 
Opinion Conformity and Other- enhancement Directed toward 
Superiors, Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, 
Decentralization, Leadership and Power, Financial Status, 
Stimulating Childhood Environment, Valuing Forgiveness and 
Helpfulness. Stimulating Adolescence Environment, Stimulating 
Present Social Environment, Ra jas; Positive Guna, Quality through 
Self and Mutual Development, Leader-Member Exchange, 
Organizational Effectiveness, Parental Socio-economic Status, 
Seniority, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Internal Locus 
of Control, Concern for "Own People" in Adolescence Environment. 
Harmony and Consistency, Job Prestige and Stability, Desirable 
Characteristics of Successful Person, Innovation. Self-centered 
and Spontaneous Uork Model. O.K. Styles, Noncontroversial and 
Tolarant toward Coworkers. Achievement and Independence 
Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, and Excellent Uork Life in 
that order of classi f icatory strength as evidenced by their S^ 
coefficients. The third function could be thought of as loaded 
positively with Perceived self-success Index, Higher level Needs 
Satisfying Uork Situations, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness. 
Capableneas, and Broad-mindedness , Opinion Conformity and Other 
enhancement Directed toward Superiors, Noncontroversial and 
Tolerant toward Superiors. Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, 
Stimulating Present Social Environment, Positive Guna, 

Leader-Member Exchange, Organizational Effectiveness, Parental 
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Socio-economic Status, Internal Locus of Control, Job Prestige 

and Stability, Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person, 

and Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers; and loaded 

negatively with all other variables. This function was present 

in highest magnitude in group 4 that is, in the prospector 

organizations, and correspondingly in less magnitudes in group 3 , 

group 1 , and group 2 that is, in analyzer, reactor, and defender 

organizations as evidenced by centroids of groups in reduced 

space for third function (Centroids of Group 1 = -0.18, Group 2 = 

-0.54, Group 3 = 0.09, Group 4 = 0.78). The prediction results 

using these classifications showed that 65.16 per cent of 

"grouped” cases could be correctly classified. 

Variables Discriminating Among Organizations* Past-Strategic 

Orientations . Results (Table 53) of the discriminant analysis 

for the variable "Organization's Past Strategic Orientation” 

2 - 

showed that (for the first function (X (129) ~ 345.64, £ < .00); 

2 

for the second function (X (84) = 207.14, £ < .00); and for the 

2 

third function (X ( 41 ) = 78.45, £ < .00)) some of the variables 
of Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization 
Related Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level 
Outcomes could significantly discriminate among four different 
strategic orientations of organizations, namely reactor, 
defender, analyzer, and prospector. The significant variables 
for the first function were Stimulating Present Social 
Environment, Financial Status, Not O.K. Styles, Conducive 
Climate, Creative and Uitty, Factor 1 of 16 PF, Concern for "Own 
People" in Childhood Environment, O.K. Styles, Achievement and 
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Table 53 

Discriroinant Analyaia Reaulta for the Dimeneiona of Person’s 
Environment. Person Related Variables. Organization Related 
Variables. Organization Level Outcome, and Peraon Level Outcomes 
aa the Diacr iminat infi , and the Past Strategic Orientation of the 
Oraanizat ions as the Criterion Variable 


Variables 

Function 1 

Function 2 

Function 3 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

PSSI 

0.02 

0.06 

0.30 

VCACB 

0.15 

-0.09 

0.35 

ODDSp 

0.02 

-0.29 

0.19 

ISDSp 

-0 . 15 

0 .17 

-0.25 

ADSp 

0.04 

-0.28 

0.08 

OPOEDSp 

0.09 

0.15 

0.18 

NCTC 

0 .21 

0.02 

0.24 

NDCDSb 

-0.03 

0.19 

-0.21 

LMX 

-0 . 20 

0.10 

0.16 

SS 

0.10 

0 .17 

-0.31 

HC 

0.19 

0.02 

-0.03 

CCL 

-0.30 

-0.01 

0.30 

D 

0.05 

-0.2 4 

-0.04 

JP 

-0.09 

0.04 

-0.21 

OE 

0.21 

0.59 

0.05 

EPG 

0 . 20 

-0 .14 

0.15 

SG 

0.09 

-0.18 

0.07 

SAB 

-0 . 02 

-0.03 

-0.29 

ILC 

0.17 

-0.22 

0.05 

Etc 

0.16 

-0.02 

-0,26 

lAF 

0.21 

0 .10 

-0.17 

NOKS 

-0.33 

-0 . 10 

-0.02 

OKS 

0.23 

-0.14 

-0.10 

CU 

-0.30 

0.08 

0.05 

OPA 

-0.01 

-0.10 

-0.24 

HE 

0.13 

-0.16 

-0.06 

QSKD 

0.19 

0.05 

-0.17 

DA 

0.10 

0.19 

-0.39 

LNSUS 

-0.06 

-0.04 

0.26 

RNSUS 

-0.06 

0.14 

0.18 

LPCI 

0.20 

-0.01 

-0.04 

PEPF 

0.27 

-0.08 

-0.03 

JPC 

-0.17 

0.02 

-0.22 

S 

-0.01 

-0.13 

-0.30 

PSBS 

-0.16 

-0.08 

-0.03 

FS 

0.35 

0.18 

0.16 

SCE 

-0.11 

0.23 

-0.20 


( table continues > 
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Table 53 ( continued ) 


Variables 

Function 1 

Function 2 

Function 3 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

COPCE 

-0 .24 

0.07 

-0.11 

SAE 

-0.04 

-0.27 

-0.17 

SPSE 

0.42 

-0.01 

0.18 

COPPUE 

-0.05 

0.17 

-0.03 

AIRPUE 

-0.22 

0 . 02 

-0.07 

JPS 

-0.08 

-0.18 

0.04 

Rc 

0,623 

0.60 

0.49 

Chi square 

345 .64 

207 .14 

78.45 

11 

129 

84 

41 

E < 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Centroids 




of Group 1 

-0.26 

-1.31 

-0.27 

Centroids 




of Group 2 

0.50 

0.31 

-0.42 

Centroids 




of Group 3 

-0.85 

0.39 

0.13 

Centroids 




of Group 4 

0.62 

-0.14 

0.96 


Prediction Results 


Actual Groups Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 

Actual N of cases 50 116 92 

Predicted N of cases 38 72 64 

Accuracy of 
prediction for 
total N 


SDF = Standardized discrininant function. 


Group 4 Total 
52 310 

35 209 


67 .42% 
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Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, Noncontroveraial 
and Tolerant toward Coworkera, Organizational Effectiveness, 
Internal Attribution in Failure, Leader-Member Exchange, Rajas 
Positive Guna, LPC Index, Harmony and Consistency, Quality 
through Self and Mutual Development, Internal Locus of Control, 

Job or Position Change, External Locus of Control, Parental 
Socio-economic Status, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, 
Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Indispensability of Self 
Directed toward Superiors, Uork Ethic, Stimulating Childhood 
Environment, Superior Support, Dominant and Ambitious, Opinion 
Conformity and Other- enhancement Directed toward Superiors, Job 
' Performance, Sattwa Guna . Job Prestige and Stability, Lower level 
• Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Higher level Needs Satisfying 


Uork Situations, Decentralization, Concern for "Own People” in 
Present Uork Environment, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, 
Stimulating Adolescence Environment, Name Dropping and Cornering 
Directed toward Subordinates, Perceived Self-success Index, 
Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Self-actualizing 
Behevior, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, and Seniority 
in that order of classif icatory strength as evidenced by their 
respective standardized discriminant function coefficients. This 
function could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Stimulating Present Social Environment, Financial Status, Factor 
E of 16 PF, O.K. Styles, Noncontroveraial and Tolerant toward 
Cpworkers, Organizational Effectiveness, Internal Attribution in 
lure. Rajas Positive Guna , LPC Index, Harmony and Consistency, 
lity through Self and Mutual Development, Internal Locus of 
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Control, External Locus of Control, Valuina Cleanliness, 

Arab itiousn ess , Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Work Ethic, 
Superior Support, Dominant and Ambitious, Opinion Conformity and 
Other-enhancement Directed toward Superiors, Sattwa Guna . 
Decentralization, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, 

Perceived Self-success Index, and Omnibus Diplomacy Directed 
toward Superiors; and loaded negatively with all other variables. 
The first function was present in highest magnitude in group 4 
that is, in prospector organizations, and correspondingly in less 
magnitudes in group 2, group 1, and group 3 that is, defender 
organizations, reactor organizations and analyzer organizations 
as evidenced by centroids of groups in reduced space (Centroids 
of Group 1 = .26, Group 2 = .50, Group 3 = -.85, Group 4 = .62). 

The significant variables for the second function were 
Organizational Effectiveness, Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward 


Superiors, Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Stimulating 
Adolescence Environment, Decentralization, Stimulating Childhood 
Environment, Internal Locus of Control, Name Dropping and 
Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, Dominant and Ambitious, 

Sattwa Guna, Financial status. Job Prestige and Stability, 

^ ' 

i): Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors, Superior 
'Support, Concern for 'Own People” in Present Work Environment, 
Work Ethic, Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed 


toward Superiors, 


Positive Guna. O.K. Styles, Higher level 


m 



eds Satisfying Work Situations, Seniority, Leader-Member 
hange, Internal Attribution in Failure, Not O.K. Styles, 
Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, Valuing Cleanliness, 
bitiousness. Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Creative and 
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Witty, Factor E of 16 PF, Parental Socio-economic Statue, Concern 
for "Own People” in Childhood Environment, Perceived Self-success 
Index, Quality thr agh Self and Mutual Development, Job 
Performance, Lower level Needs Satisfying Work Situations, Self- 
actualizing Behavior, Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward 
Coworkers, Harmony and consistency. External Locus of Control, 

Job or Position Change, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing 
Present Work Environment, Conducive Climate, LPC Index, and 
Stimulating Present Social Environment in that order of 
cl assi f i catory strength as evidenced by their respective SDF 
coefficients. The second function could be thought to be loaded 
positively with Organizational Effectiveness, Stimulating 
Childhood Environment, Name Dropping and Cornering Directed 
toward Subordinates, Dominant and Ambitious, Financial Status, 
Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors, Superior 
Support, Concern for "Own People” in Present Work Environment, 
Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward 
Superiors, Higher level Needs Satisfying Work Situations, Leader- 
Member Exchange, Internal Attribution in Failure, Creative and 
Witty, Concern for "Own People” in Childhood Environment, 

Perceived Self-success Index, Quality through Self and Mutual 
Development, Job Performance, Noncontroversial and Tolerant 
toward Coworkers, Harmony and Consistency, Job or Position 
Change, and Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Work 
Environment; and loaded negatively with all other variables. The 
second function was present in highest magnitude in group 3 that 
is in analyzer organizations, and correspondingly in less 


aaftnitudes in aroup 2, aroup 4 and aroup 1 that ie, in defender, 
prospector, and reactor oraanizations as evidenced by centroids 
of a>^oups in reduce < space (Centroids of Group 1 = -1.31, Group 
2 = .31. Group 3 = ">9, Group 4 = -.14). 

The significant variables for the third function were 
Dominant and Ambitious, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness , 
Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Superior Support, Perceived 
Self-success Index, Conducive Climate, Seniority, Self- 
actualizing Behavior, External Locus of Control, Lower level 
Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Indi apensabi 1 ity of Self 
Directed toward Superiors, Noncontrovera ial and Tolerant toward 
Coworkers, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, Job or 
Position Change, Name Dropping and Cornering Directed toward 
Subordinates, Job Performance, Stimulating Childhood Environment, 
Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Opinion Conformity 
and Other-enhancement Directed toward Superiors, Higher level 
Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Stimulating Present Social 
Environment, Internal Attribution in Failure, Quality through 
Self end Hutual Development, Stimulating Adolescence Environment, 
Leader-Member Exchange, Financial Status, Ra }aa Positive Guna . 
Concern for ”Own People” in Childhood Environment, O.K. Styles, 
Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Sattwa Guna , Achievement 
and Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, Uork 
Ethic, Organizational Effectiveness, Internal Locus of Control, 
Creative and Uitty, Decentralization, LPC Index, Job Prestige and 
Stability, Harmony and Consistency, Factor E of 16 PF, Parental 
Socio-economic Status, Concern for "Own People” in Present Uork 
Environment, and Not O.K. Styles in that order of class! f Icatory 
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strength as evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. This 
function could be thought of as being loaded positively with 
Valuing Cleanliness, Ambit iousness , Capableness, and Broad- 
mindedness, Perceived Self-success Index, Conducive Climate, 

Lower level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Noncontroversial 
and Tolerant toward Coworkers, Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward 
Superiors, Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed 
toward Superiors, Higher level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, 
Stimulating Present Social Environment, Leader-Hember Exchange, 
Financial Status, Rajas Positive Guna . Amicability Directed 
toward Superiors, Sattwa Guna. Organizational Effectiveness, 


Internal Locus of Control, Creative and Uitty, and Job Prestige 
and Stability; and loaded negatively with all other variables. 
This function was present in highest magnitude in group 4 that 
Is, in prospector organizations, and correspondingly in less 
magnitudes in group 3, group 1, and group 2 that is, in analyzer, 
reactor, and defender organizations as evidenced by the centroids 


of groups in reduced space for third function (Centroids of Group 
'1 ® -.27, Group 2 = 0.42, Group 3 * .13, Group 4 * .96). The 
prediction results using these classifications showed that 67.42 
per cent of "grouped" cases could be correctly classified. 


Strategic Orientations . Results (Table 54) of discriminant 
analysis for the variable "Organization’s Future Strategic 
Orientation” showed that (for the first function CX^(; 5 g) = 

206.20, £< 0.01); and for the second function CX^( 33 j = 76.12 

■ 

< 0.01); that some of the variables of Person’s Environment, 
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T*bl« 54 

Diacriininant Analysis Reaulta for the Diroenaiorts of Peraon’s 
Environment, Person Related Variables . Organization Related 
Variables , Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level 
Outcomes as the Diacr iminat ina , and the Future Strategic 
Orientation of the Organizations as the Criterion Variable 


Variabl ea 

Function 1 

Function 2 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

PSSI 

0.10 

0.37 

VCACB 

-0.12 

0.33 

ISDSp 

0.17 

-0.28 

ADSp 

-0.24 

-0.01 

NCTSp 

-0.16 

0.31 

OPOEDSp 

-0.00 

0.20 

NDCDSb 

0.17 

-0.08 

LMX 

0-15 

0.15 

SS 

0.30 

-0.10 

D 

-0.23 

-0.07 

jrp 

-0.03 

-0.28 

OE 

0.49 

0.39 

CCPWM 

0.26 

0.09 

CCPFUW 

-0.18 

0.05 

EPG 

-0.28 

0.11 

SG 

-0.21 

0.04 

SAB 

0.17 

-0.24 

ILC 

v-l 

O 

1 

0.03 

IAS 

-0 .18 

0.06 

EAF 

0.17 

0.05 

OKS 

-0.15 

-0.10 

OPA 

-0.11 

-0.36 

QPH 

-0.16 

-0.06 

DA 

0.32 

-0.11 

tirsus 

-0.09 

0. 16 

FEPF 

-0 .18 

0.08 

FIPF 

-0.15 

0.06 

JPC 

0.16 

-0.33 

FS 

-0.25 

0.12 

SCE 

0.28 

-0.16 

COPCE 

0.21 

-0.21 

SAE 

-0.21 

-0.24 

SPSE 

-0.16 

0.36 

AIRPUE 

0.21 

-0.08 


C table continues ) 
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Table 54 ( continued ) 


Variables 




Function 1 

Function 2 

SDF 

Coef f ici ents 

SDF Coefficients 

M 




0.60 

0.48 





206.20 

76.12 

M 




68 

33 

E 




0.00 

0.00 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

2 

-0.82 

-0.57 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

3 

0.49 

-0.05 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

4 

-0.60 

0.96 


Prediction Results 


Actual Groups Group 2 

Actual N of cases 73 

Predicted N of cases 51 
Accuracy of prediction 
for total N 


Group 3 Group 4 Total 

185 52 310 

131 37 219 

70.65% 


SDF 


Standardized discriminant 


function . 


i 
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Peraon Related Variables, Organization Related Variables, 
Organization Level Outcomes, and Person Level Outcomes could 
discriminate among three different strategic orientations, namely 
Defender, Analyzer and Prospector, Not even a single organization 
reported the use of Reactor Strategy (that was designated as 
Group 1). Therefore, Group 1 does not appear in tabular 
presentation as well as in the description. The significant 
variables for the first function were Organizational Effectiveness, 
Dominant and Ambitious, Superior Support, Rajas Positive Guna . 
Stimulating Childhood Environment, Considerate and Competent 
Prework Model, Financial Status, Amicability Directed toward 
Superiors, Decentralization, Sattwa Guna . Concern for "Own 
People” in Childhood Environment, Stimulating Adolescence 
Environment, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present 
Uork Environment, Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward 
Uork Model, Internal Attribution in Success, Factor E of 16 PF, 
Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors, Name Dropping 
and Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, Sel f -actual izing 
Behavior, External Attribution in Failure, Noncontroversial and 
Tolerant toward Superiors, Quality through Productivity 
Management, Job or Position Change, Stimulating Present Social 
Environment, Leader-Member Exchange, O.K. Styles, Factor I of 16 I 
PF, Internal Locus of Control, Valuing Cleanliness, ! 

Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Opinion toward 

I- 

Physical Attractiveness, Perceived Self-success Index, Lower 
level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Job Performance, and 
Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward i 
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Superiors in that order of claasi f i catory atrenfith aa evidenced 
by their respective SDF coefficients. This function could be 
thought to be loaded positively with Organizational Effectiveness, 
Dominant and Ambitious, Superior Support, Stimulating Childhood 
Environment, Considerate and Competent Prework Model, Concern for 
"Own People" in Childhood Environment, Achievement and Independenc« 
Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, Indispensability of Self 
Directed toward Superiors, Name Dropping and Cornering Directed 
toward Subordinates, Sel f -actual izing Behavior, External 
Attribution in Failure, Job or Position Change, Leader-Member 
Exchange, and Perceived Self-success Index; and loaded negatively 
with all other variables. The first function was present in 
highest magnitude in group 3 that is, in analyzer organizations, 
and correspondingly in less magnitudes in group 4 and group 2 
that is, in prospector, and defender organizations as evidenced 
by centroids of groups in reduced space (Centroids of Group 
2 = -.82, Group 3 = .49, Group 4 = -.60). 

The significant variables for second function were 
Organizational Effectiveness, Perceived Self-success Index, 

Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, Stimulating Present 
Social Environment, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness , 

Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Job or Position Change, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, Indispensability 
of Self Directed toward Superiors, Job Performance, Self- 
actualizing Behavior, Stimulating Adolescence Environment, 

Concern for "Own People" in Childhood Environment, Opinion 
Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward Superiors, 

i 

I 

Lower level Needs Satisfying Work Situations, Stimulating 
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Childhood Environment , Leader-Member Exchange, Financial Status, 
Ra jae Positive Guna . Dominant and Ambitious, Superior Support, 

O.K. Styles, Considerate and Competent Prework Model, Name 
Dropping and Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, Factor E of 
16 PF, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Work 
Environment, Decentralization, Internal Attribution in Success, 
Quality through Productivity Management, Factor I of 16 PF, 
Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Work Model, External 
Attribution in Failure, Sattwa Guna . Internal Locus of Control, 
and Amicability Directed toward Superiors in that order of 
class! f i catory strength as evidenced by their respective SDF 
coefficients. The second function could be thought to be loaded 
positively with Organizational Effectiveness, Perceived Self- 
success Index, Stimulating Present Social Environment, Valuing 
Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, Opinion Conformity 
and Other- enhancement Directed toward Superiors, Lower level 
Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, Leader-Member Exchange, 

Financial Status, Rajas Positive Guna . Considerate and Competent 
Prework Model, Factor E of 16 PF, Internal Attribution in 
Success, Factor I of 16 PF, Competent, Considerate, Proper, and 
Forward Uork Model, External Attribution in Failure, Sattwa Guna, 
and Internal Locus of Control; and loaded negatively with all 
other variables. The second function was present in highest 
magnitude in group 4 that is, prospector organizations, and 
correspondingly in less magnitudes in group 3 and group 2 that 
is, in analyzer organizations, and defender organizations as 
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«vid«nc«d by c«ntroide of groups in ro^duced space (Centroids of 
Group 2 » -.57, Group 3 = -.05, Group 4 = .96). The prediction 
results using these classifications showed that 70.65 per cent of 
"grouped” cases could be correctly classified. 

Question 51 . Uhat are the import amt dimensions of Person’s 
Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization Related 
Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level Outcomes 
which discriminate between public and private Ownership? 

In order to find out some of the sncx-re important variables of 

Person’s Environment Person R el at ed Va ri abl es , Organization 

Related Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level 

Outcomes that could be used to discriminate between public and 

private ownerships, discriminant analysis was made. Results 

(Table 55) for the variable "Ovnerahip” showed that some of the 

predictor variables could signi fi cai.ntl:y discriminate between 

2 

publicly owned and privately owned oarganizat i ons (X (26) “ 

163.58, 2 . ^ -00). The significant variables were Financial 
Status, Stimulating Adolescence Envir'oxiiaent , Job or Position 
Change, Patriotism and Altruism, Innovation, Not O.K. Styles, 
Valuing Cleanliness, Ambit iousn «»8 , Capablenesa, and Broad- 
mindedness, Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, 
Reinforcement and Author itativenoss Directed toward Superiors, 
Quality through Self and Mutual Development, Noncontroversial and 
Tolerant toward Coworkers, Indi spenaab il ity of Self Directed 
toward Superiors, Ra jaa Negative Guna, Internal Attribution in 
Success, Expertise Display Direct edi tova.rd Subordinat es , Valuing 
Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Lead er'-Meanb-er Exchange, Need for 
Power, Self-confidence, Achievement: and Independence Reinforcing 
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Table 55 

Discriminant Analyaia Reswlte for the Diroeneione of Peraon'a 
Environment. Person Related Variables, Organization Related 
Variables. Oraanization Level Outcome, and Person Level Outcomes 
as the Discriminating, and the Ovnership as the Criterion Variable 

) liii w eiiii W iii w <i w iwii!i» W *i»i i i M i»iM»ii iw w w ii w iip M*iii<i i iM W«ie M iiii i iiwiii w iiiswiw^^ 


Variables 


Function 1 


SDF Coefficients 


OPSA 

0.10 

PA 

-0.25 

PSSI 

0.11 

VCACB 

0.18 

VFH 

0.12 

ODDSp 

0.17 

ISDSp 

-0.15 

RADSp 

-0.17 

NCTC 

0.16 

EDDSb 

0.13 

LHX 

0.12 

HC 

0.09 

I 

-0.22 

RNG 

0.15 

ELC 

-0.11 

IAS 

-0.15 

n-power 

-0.12 

NOKS 

-0.19 

SC 

0.12 

QSMD 

0.17 

LPCI 

-0.08 

FEPF 

0.11 

JPC 

-0.28 

FS 

0.76 

SAE 

-0.34 

AIRPUE 

0.12 


0.65 


163.58 


26 

E. 

0.00 

Centroid of Group 1 

-0.68 

Centroid of Group 2 

0.63 


Prediction Results 


Actual Group 
Actual N of Cases 
Predicted N of Cases 
Accuracy of Prediction 
for Total N 


Group 1 
149 
127 


Group 2 Total 
161 310 

127 254 

81.94% 


SDF 


Standardized discriminant function. 
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Prasent Uork Environioent , Perceived Self-euccesa Index, External 
Locus of Control, Factor E of 16 PF, "Own People" Success 
Archetype, Harmony and Consistency, and LPC Index in that order 
of classi f icatory strength as evidenced by their respective SDF 
coefficients. The discriminant function could be thought of as 
being loaded positively with Financial Status, Valuing 
Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, 
Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Quality through Self 
and Mutual Development, Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward 
Coworkers, Rajas Negative Guna , Expertise Display Directed toward 
Subordinates, Valuing Forgiveness and Helpfulness, Leader-Member 
Exchange, Self-confidence. Achievement and Independence 
Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, Perceived Self-success 
Index, Factor E of 16 PF, "Own People” Success Achetype, and 
Harmony and Consistency; and loaded negatively with all other 
variables. The function was present in high magnitude in group 
2, that is, privately owned organizations, and correspondingly in 
low magnitude in group 1 that is, publicly owned organizat ions as 
evidenced by centroids of groups in reduced apace (Centroids of 
Group 1 = -.68, Group 2 = ,63). The prediction results using 
these classifications showed that 81.94 per cent of "grouped" 
cases could be correctly classified. 

Question 52 . Uhat are the important dimensions of Person’s 
Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization Related 
Variables, Organization level Outcome, and Person level Outcomes 
which discriminate among the three Hierarchical Levels? 
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Th® r® 0 ult 8 (Table 56) of the discriminant analysis for the 

variable "Hierarchical Level” showed that (for the first function 

2 - 2 
(X (70) ■ 329.13, £ < -00); and for the second function (X (34) = 

99.94, £ < .00)) some of the variables of Person's Environment, 

Person related Variables, Organization Related Variables, 

Organization Level Outcome, and Person level Outcomes could 

significantly discriminate among three different hierarchical 

levels - low, middle, and high of role incumbents. The 

significant variables for the first function were Financial 

Status, Seniority, Not O.K. Styles, Omnibus Success, Patriotism 

and Altruism, Conducive Climate, Stimulating Adolescence 

Environment, Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present 

Uork Environment, Job Prestige and Stability, Quality through 

Team Building, Job Performance, External Locus of Control, LPC 

Index, Factor E of 16 PF, Job or Position Change, Valuing A World 

of Beauty, A World of Peace, and Equality, Expertise Display 

Directed toward Subordinates, Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward 

Superiors, Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward 

Subordinates, Innovation, Lower level Needs Satisfying Work 

Situations, Higher level Needs Satisfying Work Situations, 

Internal Attribution in Failure, Achievement and Independence 

Reinforcing Present Work Environment, Indispensability of Self 

Directed toward Superiors, Effective Communication and Dealing, 

Self-actualizing Behavior, Superior Support, Tamas Guna . Internal 

Attribution in Success, Competent, Considerate, Proper, and 

Forward Uork Model, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, 

Comfortable Living, Harmony and Consistency, and Leadership and 
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Table 56 


Dlecriniinant Analysia Resulta for the Dimenaione of Pereon’a 
Environment , Peraon Related Variables. Organization Related 
Variablea, Organization Level Outcome, and Pereon Level 
OutcoBiea as the Diacriiainat ing , and the Hierarchical Levels 
as the Criterion 


Variablea 

Function 1 

Function 2 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

OS 

0.19 

-0.16 

CL 

0.01 

0.31 

LP 

-0.00 

-0.35 

JPS 

-0.16 

0.20 

PA 

-0 .19 

0.03 

VUBUPE 

0.12 

-0.13 

ODDSp 

0.10 

-0.20 

ISDSp 

-0.07 

0.30 

TPEDSb 

0.09 

0.31 

EDDSb 

0.12 

-0.02 

SS 

-0.05 

-0.23 

HC 

-0.01 

0.28 

CCL 

0.19 

0.12 

I 

-0.09 

0.04 

ECD 

-0.07 

0.11 

JP 

0 .14 

-0.09 

CCPFUH 

0.04 

-0.49 

TG 

-0.05 

0.24 

SAB 

0.06 

-0.19 

ELC 

0.14 

-0.21 

IAS 

0.05 

0.21 

lAF 

0.08 

-0.11 

NOKS 

-0.22 

-0,03 

OPA 

-0 .04 

-0.18 

QTB 

-0.15 

-0.14 

LNSUS 

-0.09 

0.24 

HNSUS 

-0.09 

0.18 

LPCI 

-0.13 

0.14 

FEPF 

0.13 

0.12 

JPC 

-0.13 

0.20 

S 

-0.31 

0.15 

FS 

-0.61 

-0.29 

SAE 

-0.19 

-0.22 

lESPUE 

-0.18 

0.25 

AIRPUE 

0.08 

-0.30 


(table continues) 
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Table 56 C cont inued ) 


Var iabl ea 




Function 1 

Function 2 



SDF 

Coef f ici ents 

SDF Coefficients 


H 

sr 




0.7 4 

0.54 




329.13 

99.94 

df 




70 

34 

E 




0.00 

0.00 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

1 

1.14 

-0.57 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

2 

-0.01 

0.51 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

3 

-1 ,02 

-0.58 

Prediction Results 


Actual Groups Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Total 

Actual N of cases 69 165 76 310 

Predicted N of cases 60 120 61 241 

Accuracy of prediction 

for total N 77.74% 


SDF = Standardized discriminant function. 
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Power in that order of clasai f i catory strength as evidenced by 
their respective standardized discriminant function coefficients. 
This first discriminant function could be thought to be loaded 
positively with Omnibus Success, Conducive Climate, Job 
Performance, External Locus of Control, Factor E of 16 PF, 

Valuing A Uorld of Beauty, A Uorld at Peace, and Equality, 
Expertise Display Directed toward Subordinates, Omnibus Diplomacy 
Directed toward Superiors, Threat, Pseudo- ignorance , and Exchange 
Directed toward Subordinates, Internal Attribution in Failure, 
Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present Uork 
Environment, Sel f-actual izing Behavior, Internal Attribution in 
Success, Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Model, 
and Comfortable Living; and loaded negatively with all other 
variables. This function was present in highest magnitude in 
group 1 that is, role incumbents belonging to low hierarchical 
level, and correspondingly in less magnitudes in group 2 and 
group 3, that is, role incumbents belonging to middle, and high 
hierarchical levels respectively as evidenced by centroids of 
groups in reduced space for first function (Centroids of Group 1 
= 1.14, Group 2 = -0.01, Group 3 = -1.02). 

The significant variables for the second function were 
Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward Uork Model, 

Leadership and Power, Comfortable Living, Threat, Pseudo- 
ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Subordinates, 
Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors, Achievement 
and Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, Financial 
Status, Harmony and Consistency, Independence Emphasis and 
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Stioiulatlon in Present Uork Environment, Tamaa Guna . Lower level 
Needs Satisfying; Uork Situations, Superior Support, Stimulating 
Adolescence Environment, External Locus of Control, Internal 
Attribution in Success, Job Prestige and Stability, Omnibus 
Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Job or Position Change, 

Sel f-actual izing Behavior, Opinion toward Physical 
Attractiveness, Higher level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, 
Omnibus Success, Seniority, Quality through Team Building, LPC 
Index, Valuing A Uorld of Beauty, A Uorld at Peace, and Equality, 
Conducive Climate, Factor E of 16 PF, Effective Communication and 
Dealing, Internal Attribution in Failure, Job Performance, 
Innovation, Patriotism and Altruism, Not O.K. Styles, and 
Expertise Display Directed toward Subordinates in that order of 
classif icatory strength as evidenced by their respective SDF 
coefficients. The second discriminant function could be thought 
to be loaded positively with Comfortable Living, Threat, Pseudo- 
ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Subordinates, 
Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors, Harmony and 
Consistency, Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present 
Uork Environment, Tamas Guna . Lower level Needs Satisfying Uork 
Situations, Internal Attribution in Success, Job Prestige and 
Stability, Job or Position Change, Higher level Needs Satisfying 
Uork Situations, Seniority, LPC Index, Conducive Climate, Factor 
E of 16 PF, Effective Communication and Dealing, Innovation, and 
Patriotism and Altruism; and loaded negatively with all other 
variables. This function was present in highest magnitude in 
group 2 that is, respondents belonging to middle hierarchical 
level, and correspondingly in less magnitudes in group 1 and 
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group 3 that ia, raapondents belonging to low, and high 
hierarchical levels respectively as evidenced by centroids of 
groups in reduced space for second function (Centroids of Group 1 
= -.57, Group 2 = .51, Group 3 = -.58). The prediction results 
using these classifications showed that 77.74 per cent of 
"grouped" cases could be correctly classified. 

Success and Satisfactions as Functions of Industrial 
Categorization. Hierarchical Levels, and Ownership 
It may be reiterated that several nominal or categorical 
variables were included in this research. They were industrial 
categorization (textile, chemicals and fertilizers, and 
engineering), technological sophistication (low tech, and high 
tech.), ownership (public and private), and hierarchical levels 
(low, middle and high) of the role incumbents. It has already 
been mentioned in the chapter on method that organizations in the 
sample were selected according to three structural characteristics. 
They were industrial categorization, technological sophistication, 
and ownership. It was considered to be a matter of interest to 
examine the variations of means of other variables in the study 
across these nominal or categorical variables. Consequently, the 
analyses were made with the "factors”, namely industrial 
categorization, technological sophistication, and ownership 
taking all other variables of sectors a, b, c (excluding 
categorical variables), d, e, and f in the study as the dependent 
measures. However, in order to conserve space and favor the 
brevity of expression, it was decided to deal only with a 
selection of dependent measures. Thus 3x2x2 (Industrial 
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Categoriz&tion x Technological Sophistication x Ovnerahip) 
factorial analyses of variance were calculated for some of the 
dependent measures that were as follow. The seven dimensions of 
Idealized Success, the two dimensions of Characteristics of 
Successful Person, Conventional Criterion of Success, Perceived 
Self-success Index, Global Satisfaction, Job Satisfaction, and 
Off-the-Job Satisfaction. These variables were singled out for 
inclusion in the analysis on the argument that success related 
dimensions formed the major thrust of this work, and that 
satisfaction could be thought of as culmination of most other 
antecedent variables pertaining to the person in focus. The 
ANOVA results for all of these dependent measures showed that 
either the main effects of Industrial Categorization and 
Ownership or the interaction effect of Industrial Categorization 
X Ownership were significant. Technological Sophistication 
neither in the main nor in the interaction effects with 
Industrial Categorization or Ownership turned out to be 
significant. After having a look on these results that were 
showing the negligible significance of Technological 
Sophistication in the present study, it was decided to calculate 
3x3x2 (Industrial Categorization x Hierarchical Level x 
Ownership) factorial analyses of variance for the selected 
dependent measures that are mentioned above. Out of 14 
variables, ANOVAs for 6 did not yield any significant P-ratios. 
The results of ANOVAs that yielded at least one significant main 
effect are presented in Table 57. Results of ANOVAs that yielded 
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The reepective question and the 


general description of the ANOVA results follow. 

Question 53 . How the various dimensions of success and 
satisfaction differ on an average across the factors of 
Industrial Categorization (textile, chemicals and fertilizers, 
and engineering). Hierarchical Levels (low, middle and high), and 
Ownership (public and private)? 

Dimensions of Idealized Success as a function of Industrial 
Categorization. Hierarchical Level, and Ownership . The ANOVA 
results for "Own People” Success Archetype showed that main 
effects of Industrial Categorization, and Ownership as well as 
the two way interaction effect of Industrial Categorization x 
Ownership were significant. The comparison of cell means by 
Newman Keuls test (cited in Uiner, 1962, p. 80) across Industry 
revealed that the respondents in the textile industry showed 
greater preference for "Own People" Success Archetype (M = 7.99) 
than the respondents in chemicals and fertilizers (M = 7.11), and 
engineering (M = 6.39) industry CF(2,292) ~ 4.68, < .05). The 

main effect of Ownership was significant (£(1^292) ~ 7.69, 

£ < .01). Specifically, respondents of public organizations 
showed greater preference for "Own People" Success Archetype (M = 
7.58) than their private organization counterparts (M == d.93). 

The interaction effect of Industrial Categorization x Ownership 
was also significant (F (2,292) = 7.34, £ < .01), The internal 
comparison of means of interaction showed (Table 58, Figure 4) 
that "Own People" Success Archetype was expressed in engineering 
private organizations in significantly lower magnitude (M = 5.74) 
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Table S8 

flean "Ovn People" Succeaa Archetype aa a Function of Industrial 
Categorization and Ovnerahip 


Ownership (c) 

Industrial 

Categorization Ca) Public (ci) Private (C2) 


Textile (ai) 7.44 8.39 
Chemicals and Fertilizers (*2) 8.55 5.79 
Engineering (a 3 ) 6.91 


5.74 




ADJUSTED MEAN "OWN PEOPLE 
SUCCESS ARCHETYPE 
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o Public Organizations 
■ private Organizations 

5r 



and 

fertilizers 

INDUSTRIAL CATEGORIZATION 
Figure 4 . Mean "own people'’success archetype as a 
function of industrial categorization and ownership. 
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than textile private or£anizat ions (M = 8.39), and chemicals and 
fertilizers public organizations (M = 8.55). Additionally, 
chemicals and fertilizers private organization respondents showed 
significantly lower of ”Own People” Success Archetype (M = 5.79) 
than textile private (W = 8.39), and chemicals and fertilizers 
public (K = 8.55) organization respondents. 

ANOVA results for Excellent Work Life showed that the 
interaction effect of Industrial Categorization x Hierarchical 
Level X Ownership was significant (F (4,292) = 2.54, £ < .05). 

The internal mean comparison showed (Table 59, Figure 5) that in 
particular, the respondents from high hierarchical level from 
public sector chemicals and fertilizers organizations showed 
higher (M = 17.15) preference for Excellent Work Life compared to 
their private chemicals and fertilizers organizations 
counterparts (M = 14.86). Further, the respondents of high 
hierarchical level belonging to private engineering organizations 
showed higher (W = 18.00) preference for Excellent Uork Life 
compared to the public engineering organizations counterparts 
(H = 15.15). 

For the variable Comfortable Living, the main effect of 
Industrial Categorization was significant (£(2,292) " 3.30, 

£ < .05). This meant that that the respondents showed 
differential magnitudes of Comfortable Living across Industry. 

The cell means across Industry showed that the respondents in 
textile industry showed greater preference for Comfortable Living 
(M = 11.65) than their counterparts in chemicals and fertilizers 
industry (M = 10.71). 
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Table 59 

Hean Excellent Uork Life aa a Function of Induatrial 
Categorization, Hierarchical Level, and Ownership 


Hierarchical Level (b) 

Low Cbi) Kiddle Cb 2 ) High Cb33 

Ownerahip (c) 

Industrial Public Private Public Private Public Private 

Categorization (a) (ci) (^ 2 ) ('=l) (^2^ (^ 2 ) 

Textile (aj) 15.71 16.77 15.88 14.98 14.83 16.12 

Chemicals and 


Fertilizers Ca2) 14.75 16.18 16.83 15.04 17.15 14.86 

Engineering (a 3 16.8 16.31 16.37 16.05 15.15 18.0 














Low Hierarchical Level 
Middle Hierachical Level 
High Hierachical Level 
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Figure 5. Mean excellent work life as a function of industrial categorization, 
hierarchical level, and ownership. 
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Dimenaion of Characteriatice of Succeeaful Person ae a 
function of Industrial Categorization, Hierarchical Level, and 
Ownership . The ANOVA results for Desirable Characteristics of 
Successful Person showed that the main effect of Hierarchical 
Level was significant (F(^2,292 ) ~ 4.89, £ < .01). Specifically, 
role incumbents high in hierarchical level reported possessing 
more (M = 39,72) of Desirable Characteristics of Successful 
Person than their middle (M = 37.72), and low (M = 37.26) 
hierarchical level counterparts. 

Conventional Criterion of Success as a function of 
Industrial Categorization. Hierarchical Level, and Ownership . 
ANOVA results for Conventional Criterion of Success showed that 
all the main effects of Industrial Categorization, Hierarchical 
Level, and Ownership as well as the two way interaction effects 
of Industrial Categorization x Ownership, and Hierarchical Level 
X Ownership were significant. The cell means across Industry 
revealed that role incumbents in textile industry showed lower 
magnitude of Conventional Criterion of Success (M = 940.94) than 
their counterparts in engineering industry (M = 1141.81), and 
chemicals and fertilizers (M 1390.25) industry (£(2,292) “ 39.20, 
£< .01). Additionally, respondents in engineering industry 
showed Conventional Criterion of Success in lower magnitude (M = 
1141.81) than their counterparts in chemicals and fertilizers 
industry (M = 1390.25). Thus the respondents in textile industry 
were lowest on Conventional Criterion of Success; engineering 
industry respondents were higher; and chemicals and fertilizers 
industry respondents were highest on Conventional Criterion of 
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Succ* 08 . The main effect of Hierarchical Level wae significant 
(£(2,292) “ 55.12, £ < .01). Specifically, role incumbents low 
in hierarchical level showed lower magnitude of Conventional 
Criterion of Success (|| = 937.80) than their middle (W = 

1084-74), and high (1426.58) hierarchical level counterparts. 
Additionally, middle level respondents showed lower Conventional 
Criterion of Success (K = 1084.74) than the high hierarchical 
level respondents (M = 1426.58). Results in terms of hierarchy 
revealed that higher the hierarchical level, higher was the 
magnitude of Conventional Criterion of Success which was natural. 
The main effect of Ownership was also significant (£.(1, 292) ~ 
116.60, 2 . ^ .01). Specifically, respondents in private 
organizations showed greater magnitude of Conventional Criterion 
of Success (M = 1352.43) than their public organization 
counterparts (M = 901.82). The interaction effect of Industrial 
Categorization x Ownership was significant (£(2,292) ~ 7.01, 

2 < .01). The internal comparison of the cell means (Table 60, 
Figure 6) showed that respondents in textile public organizations 
(M = 748.87), and engineering public organizations (M = 873.55) 
were lower on Conventional Criterion of Success than their 
counterparts in textile private (M = 1081.61), chemicals and 
fertilizers public (M = 1116.57), engineering private (H = 
1480.33), and chemicals and fertilizers private (M = 1641.11) 
organizations. Additionally, role incumbents in textile private 
(M = 1081.61), and chemicals and fertilizers public organizations 
(M = 1116.57) showed lower Conventional Criterion of Success than 
their counterparts in engineering private (M = 1480.33), and 
chemicals and fertilizers private (M= 1641.11) organizations. 
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Tabl® <50 

Heart Conventional Criterion of Success as a Function of Industrial 
Categorization and Ownership, and Hierarchical Level and Ownership 
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Ownership (c) 

Industrial 

Categorization (a) Public (ci) Private ( 02 ) 


1081.61 

1641.11 

1480.33 


1065.73 

1269.91 


Textile (aj) 748.87 

Chemicals and 

Fertilizers (a 2 ) 1116.57 

Engineering (a^) 873.55 

Hierarchical Level (b) 

789.88 
883.16 


Low (bj) 
Middle (b 2 ) 
High (b3) 


1034.81 


1818.35 






Public Organizations 
Private Organizations 
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Further, respondents in engineering private organizations 
(M = 1480.33) showed lower Conventional Criterion of Success than 
respondents in chemicals and fertilizers private organization 
respondents (11 = 1641.11). The interaction effect of 
Hierarchical Level x Ownership was also significant (£^2,292) ~ 
18.73, p < .01). The internal comparison of means of this 
interaction effect showed (Table 60, Figure 6) that low 
hierarchical level respondents of public organizations were low 
on Conventional Criterion of Success (H = 789.88) than their 
counterparts belonging to high hierarchical level in public 
organizations (H = 1034.81), low in private (W = 1065.73), middle 
in private (N = 1269.91), and high hierarchical level in private 
organizations (M = 1818.35). Additionally, middle level 
respondents in public organizations were low on Conventional 
Criterion of Success (M = 883.16) than the low hierarchical 

level respondents in private organizations (W = 1065.73), middle 
in private (M = 1269.91), and high hierarchical level respondents 
in private organizations (H = 1818.35). Also, high hierarchical 
level respondents in public organizations (M = 1034.81), and low 
hierarchical level respondents in private organizations (M = 
1065.73) were lower on Conventional Criterion of Success than 
middle hierarchical level respondents in private organizations 
(M = 1269.91), and high hierarchical level respondents in private 
organizations (M = 1818.35). Further, middle hierarchical level 
respondents in private organizations (M = 1269.91) were lower on 
Conventional Criterion of Success than respondents belonging to 
high hierarchical level in private organizations (M = 1818.35). 
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comparison of cell means of interaction shoved (Table 61, Figure 7) 
that role incumbents in engineering public organizations were 
significantly lower (H = 12.34) on Perceived Self-success Index 
than their counterparts in textile public (M = 13.98). chemicals 
and fertilizers public (M = 14.09), engineering private (M = 

14.24), and textile private (M = 14.56) organizations. 

Global Satisfaction as a function of Industrial 
Categorization. Hierarchical Level, and Ownership . ANOVA results 
for Global Satisfaction showed that the main effects of 
Hierarchical Level, and Ownership were significant. This meant 
that the respondents, on an average showed differential 
magnitudes of Global Satisfaction across the variables 
Hierarchical level, and Ownership. Specifically, the role 
incumbents belonging to high hierarchical level showed more 
(M = 176.95) Global Satisfaction than their counterparts 
belonging to low hierarchical level (M = 163.51, £.(2,292) " 3.85, 

£ < .05). The cell means across Ownership revealed that 
respondents in private sector showed more (M = 175.88) Global 
Satisfaction than their public organizations counterparts 
(M = 163.20, F(i,292) = 7.27, £ < .01). 

Job Satisfaction as a function of Industrial Categorization, 
Hierarchical Level and Ownership . ANOVA results for Job 
Satisfaction showed that the main effect of Hierarchical level 
was significant (£(2,292) “ 4.71, £ < .01). This meant that the 
executives, on an average shoved differential magnitudes of Job 
Satisfaction across the variable Hierarchical Level. 

Specifically, executives belonging to high hierarchical level 
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Table 61 

Kean Perceived Self-auccese Index as a Function of Industrial 
Categorization and Ownership 


Industrial 

Categorization (a) 

Ownership 

(c) 

Public (Cl) 

Private Cc 2 ) 

Textile (aj) 

13.98 

1^ 56 

Chemicals and 



Fertilizers (a 2 ) 

14 . 09 

13.25 

Engineering Ca 3 ) 

12.34 

14 . 24 





ADJUSTED MEAN 

PERCEIVED SELF-SUCCESS INDEX 
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o Public Organizations 
■ Private Organizations 



fertilizers 

INDUSTRIAL CATEGORIZATION 
Figure 7. Mean perceived self- success index as a 
function of industrial categorization and ownership. 
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ahowed more Job Satisfaction (M = 79.37) than their counterparts 
belonfiins to low hierarchical level (M = 72.30). The main effect 
of Ownership was also significant (F(i^292) ~ 10.46, ^ .01). 

Specifically, respondents in private organizations showed higher 
CM = 79.35) magnitude of Job Satisfaction compared to their 
public sector counterparts (M = 72.62). 

Attempting to Identify the Organizations Having Lowest and 
Highest Magnitudes of Organizational Effectiveness, 
Satisfactions, and Perceived Self-success Index 
The Differences Between Less and More "Effective" Organizations 
This research focused on a specific aspect of individuals 
characteristics, namely. Idealized Success, and explored the 
antecedents and consequences of this variable in particular. 

Uhile it may be arguable to draw inferences at a macro level from 
the data originating from concepts pertaining to micro level. 
Nevertheless, macro inferences might possibly be drawn on two 
bases. One that it is commonly done in behavioral sciences. 
Secondly, in the ultimate analysis one of the final outcomes of 
all organizational dynamics would be organizational 
effectiveness, a macro level concept. Indeed, organizational 
effectiveness is consisted of a major portion of an individual 
level phenomenon. Thus it could be worthwhile to demarcate the 
more effective organizat ion(s) from less effective ones and see 
the corresponding magnitudes of other relevant variables. This 
study included thirteen organizations in the sample. It is 
acknowledged that the measure of Organizational Effectiveness 
employed in this study was not a particularly strong one 
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especially in terms of objectivity. To the extent that 
perceptual measures can be treated as having same correspondence 
with the objective measures, the measure of Organizational 
Effectiveness employed in this study could be treated as a valid 
one. Thus in an attempt to differentiate between more and less 
effective organizations, it was decided to examine the 
organizations in the sample in terms of their relative magnitudes 
of effectiveness. Consequently the following research question 
was put forward. 

Question 54 . How the thirteen organizations differ on an 
average along the dimension of Organizational Effectiveness? 

To answer this question, an one way analysis of variance was 
computed with Organizational Effectiveness of the thirteen 
organizations as the dependent measure, and thirteen 
organizations as the treatment levels. Results showed (Table 62) 
that there were significant differences among the means 
^£(12,297) ~ 7.91, 2 . ^ -01). The internal comparison of means by 
Newman Keuls test (cited in Uiner, 1962, p.80) showed that, in 
terms of Organizational Effectiveness, the organization number 10 
(Oio) was significantly lower (M * 9.23) than all other 
organizations. Also, organization number 1 (Oj) was significantly 
lower (M = 12.08) than organization number 6 (0^, M = 15.46). 
Although organization numbers 0^ , O 3 , O 7 , 0 ^ 3 , 03 , Og , O 5 , On, 

O 9 , O 4 , 0j^2» (arranged in increasing order of magnitude of 

means) were not significantly different from one another, 0 ^ 
having the highest value of mean was taken as representative of 
better organizations if not the best. Thus three organizations 
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were selected. They were O^q which was least effective, O 5 which 
was more effective (or most, if one £oe 8 just by the magnitudes 
of mean disregarding significance level), and 0 ^ which was better 
than Ojo but was significantly less effective than O 5 . Thus in a 
way, these three organizations could be thought of as 
representing least, most, and moderately effective organizations 
in the sample. Due to confidentiality requirement, the names of 
organizations are not being disclosed, however, the descriptions 
of all of the thirteen organizations are presented in Appendix F. 

Having identified the typical organizations in the sample, 
it was considered worthwhile to discover some of the other 
variables together with organizational effectiveness that would 
significantly discriminate among these three organizations. 
Consequently, the following research question was put forward. 

Question 55 . Uhat are the important dimensions of Person’s 
Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization Related 
Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level Outcomes 
which discriminate among the organizations ”distinct" in the 
levels of Organizational Effectiveness? 

A discriminant analysis with the three organizations, namely 
O^Q, Oi, and Og as the criterion groups and all other variables 
of sectors a, b, c, d, and e as the classifying variables was 
made. The least effective organization O^q was designated as 
group 1 , moderately effective organization 0 ^ as group 2 , and the 
most effective organization Og was designated as group 3. The 
specific purpose of this discriminant analysis was to identify 
some of the more important variables of sectors a, b, c, d, and e 
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that could be used to discrizninat e among the least, most, and the 
moderately "effective” organizations. Although it does not make 
much sense to include Organizational Effectiveness (sector d) as 
the classifying variable because effectiveness itself was the 
criterion on which the three organizations had been identified. 
Nevertheless, just in order to complete the list of variables 
discriminating among these three organizations, it was decided to 
include organizational effectiveness also. 

The results of the discriminant analysis (Table 63) showed 

2 ~ 

that (for the first function (X (82) “ 248.29, £ < .00); and for 

2 

the second function (X (40) 121.45, £ < .00)) some of the 

variables of sectors a, b, c, d, and e could significantly 
discriminate among these three organizations. The significant 
variables for the first function were Concern for "Own People" in 
Adolescence Environment, Self-confidence, External Attribution in 
Failure, Excellent Uork Life, Valuing A Uorld of Beauty, A Uorld 
at Peace, and Equality, Organizational Effectiveness, Seniority, 
Sel f -actual izing Behavior, Financial Status, External Attribution 
in Success, Creative and Uitty, Concern for "Own People” in 
Childhood Environment, Patriotism and Altruism, Valuing 
Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and Logic, Comfortable 
Living, Reinforcement and Authoritativeness Directed toward 
Superiors, Uork Ethic, LPC Index, Desirable Characteristics of 
Successful Person, Dominant and Ambitious, Name Dropping and 
Concerning Directed toward Subordinates, Valuing Inner Harmony 
and Happiness, Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed 
toward Subordinates, Leader-Member Exchange, Effective 
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Table 63 

Diecriininant Analysia Results for the Dimensions of Peraon's 
Envi ronraent , Peraon Related Variables , Organization Related 
Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and Person Level 
Outcomes as the Discriminating, and Levels of Organizational 
Effectiveness as the Criterion Variable 


Variabi es 

Function 1 

Function 2 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

EUL 

- 0.47 

- 0.35 

CL 

0.26 

0,05 

PA 

0.28 

- 0.19 

VCACB 

0.18 

0.26 

VUBUPE 

- 0.47 

- 0.11 

VIHH 

- 0.22 

0.30 

VIIIL 

0.28 

- 0.15 

RADSp 

0.26 

0.08 

NCTC 

0.13 

0.05 

TPEDSb 

- 0.22 

0.20 

NDCDSb 

- 0.23 

0.06 

LMX 

0.22 

0 .15 

SS 

- 0.14 

0.26 

I 

- 0.12 

- 0.29 

ECO 

0.21 

- 0.35 

OE 

0.44 

0.44 

RNG 

- 0.10 

- 0.10 

CV 

- 0.12 

0.12 

SAB 

0.41 

- 0.31 

ILC 

- 0.03 

- 0.13 

EAS 

0.35 

- 0.07 

EAF 

- 0.48 

0.06 

lAF 

- 0.12 

0.2 9 

n-ach . 

0.13 

- 0.20 

n-power 

0.20 

- 0.30 

CU 

0.33 

- 0.23 

OPA 

0.04 

- 0.19 

UE 

- 0.26 

0.56 

SC 

- 0.56 

- 0.09 

QSMD 

0.15 

- 0.14 

DCSP 

- 0.24 

0.15 

DA 

- 0.24 

0.44 

LPCI 

- 0.25 

0.24 

JPC 

0.09 

- 0.24 

S 

0.44 

- 0.33 

FS 

- 0.36 

0.71 


( table continues ) 
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Table 63 ( continued ) 


Variabl es 




Function 1 

Function 2 

SDF Coefficients 

SDF Coefficients 

COPCE 




- 0.31 

0.18 

COPAE 




0.77 

- 0.13 

SPSE 




0.00 

0.25 

COPPSE 




- 0.17 

- 0.07 

COPPUE 




0.06 

0.22 

Rc 




0 .96 

0.95 

3r 




248.29 

121.45 

df 




82 

40 

E 




0.00 

0.00 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

1 

- 1.00 

- 0.81 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

2 

1 . 29 

- 0.47 

Centroids 

of 

Group 

3 

- 0.20 

1.35 


Prediction Results 

Actual groups 

Group 1 

Group 2 

Group 3 

Total 

Actual N of cases 

26 

24 

24 

74 

Predicted N of cases 

26 

24 

24 

74 

Acccuracy of prediction 




for total N 




100 % 


SDF = Standardized discriminant function. 
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Communication and Dealing, Need for Power, Valuing Cleanliness, 
Arobitiousness , Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Concern for 
"Own People” in Present Social Environment, Quality through Self 
and Mutual Development, Superior Support, Noncontroversial and 
Tolerant toward Coworkers, Need for Achievement, Innovation, 
Change Value, Internal Attribution in Failure, Rajas Negative 
Guna , Job or Position Change, Perceived Self-success Index, 
Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, and Internal Locus of 
Control in that order of classif icatory strength as evidenced by 
their respective SDF coefficients. The first function could be 
thought to be loaded positively with Concern for "Own People” in 
Adolescence Environment, Organizational Effectiveness, Seniority, 
Sel f-actual izing Behavior, External Attribution in Success, 
Creative and Uitty, Patriotism and Altruism, Valuing Intellect, 
Independence, Imagination, and Logic, Comfortable Living, 
Reinforcement and Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors, 
Leader-Member Exchange, Effective Communication and Dealing, N^ed 
for Power, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambit iousness , Capableness and 
Broad-mindedness, Quality through Self and Mutual Development, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers, Need for 
Achievement, Job or Position Change, Perceived Self-success 
Index, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness and loaded 
negatively with all other variables. This function was present 
in highest magnitude in group 2 that is, organization number 0^ 
(that was identified as moderately effective organization) , and 
correspondingly in lesser magnitudes in group 3 and 1 that is, 
organization number 0^ , and Ojq (that were identified as the 
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xnoet , and least effective orfianizat ions in that order), as 
evidenced by centroids of groups in reduced space for first 
function (Centroids of Group 1 = -1.00, Group 2 = 1.29, Group 3 
=- 0 . 20 ). 

The significant variables for the second discriminant 
function were Financial Status, Uork Ethic, Organizational 
Effectiveness, Dominant and Ambitious, Excellent Uork Life, 
Effective Communication and Dealing, Seniority, Sel f-actual izing 
Behavior, Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness, Need for Power, 
Innovation, Internal Attribution in Failure, Valuing Cleanliness, 
Arobitiousness , Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Superior 
Support, Stimulating Present Social Environment, LPC Index, Job 
or Position Change, Creative and Uitty, Perceived Self-success 
Index, Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward 
Subordinates, Need for Achievement, Patriotism and Altruism, 
Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, Concern for "Own People” 
in Childhood Environment, Valuing Intellect, Independence, 
Imagination, and Logic, Leader-Member Exchange, Desirable 
Characteristics of Successful Person, Quality through Self and 
Mutual Development, Internal Locus of Control, Concern for ”0wn 
People” in Adolescence Environment, Change Value, Valuing A Uorld 
of Beauty, A Uorld at Peace, and Equality, Rajas Negative Guna 
Self-confidence, Reinforcement and Authoritativeness Directed 
toward Superiors, External Attribution in Success, Concern for 
"Own People” in Present Social Environment, Name Dropping and 
Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, External Attribution in 
Failure, Comfortable Living, and Noncontroversial and Tolerant 
toward Coworkers in that order of classi f icatory strength as 
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evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. The second 
function could be thought to be loaded positively with Financial 
Status, Work Ethic, Organizational Effectiveness, Dominant and 
Ambitious, Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness, Internal 
Attribution in Failure, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, 
Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, Superior Support, Stimulating 
Present Social Environment, LPC Index, Perceived Self-success 
Index, Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward 
Subordinates, Concern for "Own People” in Childhood Environment, 
Leader-Member Exchange, Desirable Characteristics of Successful 
Person, Change Value, Reinforcement and Authoritativeness 
Directed toward Superiors, Name Dropping and Cornering Directed 
toward Subordinates, External Attribution in Failure, Comfortable 
Living, Noncontrovers ial and Tolerant toward Coworkers; and 
loaded negatively with all other variables. This function was 
present in highest magnitude in group 3 that is, organization 
number O 5 that was identified as the most effective organization, 
and correspondingly in lesser magnitudes in groups 1 and 2 , that 
is organization number 0 ^ , and Ojo that were identified as 
moderate, and least effective organizations in that order as 
evidenced by centroids of groups in reduced space for the second 
function (Centroids of Group 1 = -0.81, Group 2 = -0.47, Group 3 
= 1.35). The prediction result using these classification 
functions showed that 100 per cent of ’grouped' cases could be 
correctly classified. 

Question 56 . Uhat is the nature of covariation of means of 
the dimensions of Idealized Success between the less and the more 
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"effective” orfianizations? 

In order to relate the construct of Idealized Success (which 
was construed to be an individual level phenomenon) to the macro 
level construct like Orfianizat ional Effectiveness, two 
orfianizations, namely Oiq and 0^ were identified that were 
designated as least and most effective organizations. It may be 
recalled that earlier on, three organizations were identified 
which were designated as the least, moderate, and most effective 
with regard to the construct of organizational effectiveness. It 
could be a matter of arbitration as to whether a three step 
categorization (involving least, moderate, and most) or a two 
step categorization (involving only the least and the most) 
should be adhered to. A three step categorization offers more 
elegance and greater shades of variations whereas the two step 
categorization would make for considerable ease of interpretation. 
Considering the complexities arising out of the number of aspects 
of variables already included in the study, it is proposed that 
for subsequent usage, a two step categorization involving the 
least and the most effective organizations only, would be 
employed in analyses. It was considered worthwhile to 
investigate and compare the ranking of seven types of Idealized 
success between these two organizations. Consequently, rank 
order correlation (Spearman's Rho) was calculated. It turned out 
that the ranking of means of the seven types of Idealized Success 
between the organizations was significantly correlated (rho = .93, 
E(5) ^ .01). This meant that the pattern of hierarchical 
preference of Idealized Success types did not vary as a function 
of Organizational Effectiveness between the two organizations. 
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Thus there was considerable similarity of the hierarchical 
preference of idealized success types in the role incumbents of 
the two organizations. 

It was considered worthwhile to take a look at all the 
variables in the study in order to see whether they differ in 
terms of averages across less and more effective organizations. 
The subsequent research question could be as follow. 

Question 57 Uhat are the mean differences on the 
"significant" variables as a function of less and more effective 
organizations? 

The univariate F-ratios were calculated with all the 
noncategorical variables in the study as the dependent measures 
across the less and the more effective organizations, namely Ojo 
and respectively. Summary of the results appear in Table 64 
and Figure 8. The Table 64 and Figure 8 incorporate only those 
variables which showed significant (£ < .05) mean differences 
across the two organizations. It may be noted that the 
"adjusted” means have been used in Figure 8. The adjusted means 
were obtained by dividing the means by the number of items on 
which they were based in order to keep the range of means on all 
the variables between 1 to 5 so that a comparable picture might 
emerge. This was done keeping in view that for most of the 
original items, data were obtained using a 5-point scale that 
ranged between 1 to 5. However, three of the variables posed 
special problems. One of these variables were the satisfaction 
indexes which were based on derived scores, and instead of 
ranging between 1 to 5, ranged between 0 to 4, of course the 
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Figure 8 . Mean differences on significant variables differentiating between 
less and more "effective" organizations (refer to the list of abbreviations 
for the meaning of the abbreviations on the vertical axis ), 
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overall range did remain to be a 5-point one. In order to 
maintain consistency, a constant of one was added to the means of 
satisfaction dimensions which were then divided by the number of 
items on which the means were based thereby giving rise to the 
adjusted mean scores for satisfaction dimensions that would range 
between 1 to 5 . Thus in Table 64, the mean column shows the 
"actual” mean (range =0-4) for satisfaction dimensions whereas 
the AM column shows the "inflated” (range =1-5) adjusted means. 

Another problematic variable was the Conventional Criterion 
of Success, the original scores on which were not obtained on a 
5-point scale. The index was obtained by dividing reported 
actual income by reported actual chronological age, and thus the 
magnitude of the index ranged between 264.15 to 3000.00, and the 
score range was 2735.85. It turned out that the magnitude of the 
average Conventional Criterion of Success in more effective 
organization was 1117,5354 and in less effective organization was 
926.35. Just in order to keep the means limited to a maximum of 
five, it was decided to divide the means by a constant of 
223.50708 (derived by dividing the larger mean by 5 i.e., 
1117.5354/5 = 223.50708). Thus the average Conventional 
Criterion of Success in most effective organization would be 
treated to be 5 and in least effective organization to be 4.14. 
These values would be represented in adjusted mean column 
whereas the actual means would be reported in mean column of 
Table 64. 

The last problematic variable on which original scores were 
not obtained on 5— point scale was Financial Status (a factor of 
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biographical information) which comprised two items on which the 
respondents were asked to report their actual income per month, 
and per annum. Again in order to keep the means limited to a 
maximum of five, the means were divided by a constant of 9424.334 
(derived by dividing the larger mean by 5), and the obtained 
values would be represented in adjusted mean column (Table 64) 
pertaining to Financial Status. 

The results showed that the variables that differ in terms 
of averages across leas and more effective organization were as 
follow. "Own People” Success Archetype, Independence Emphasis 
and Stimulation in Present Uork Environment, Achievement and 
Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, Parental 
Socio-economic Status, Internal Attribution in Success, Rajas 
Negative Guna , Quality through Team Building, Quality through 
Productivity Management, Leader-Member Exchange, Superior 
Support, Harmony and Consistency, Conducive Climate, 
Decentralization, Financial Status, Conventional Criterion of 
Success, Perceived Self-success Index, Job Performance, Global 
Satisfaction, and Job Satisfaction. 

It may be noted that out of all the significant variables 
mentioned above, all except Rajas Negative Guna . and Parental 
Socio-economic Status could be considered to be present in higher 
average magnitudes in the more effective organization. 

The Differences Between Organizations Having Lowest and Highest 
Magnitudes of Satisfactions 

Just as it could be worthwhile to demarcate the more 
effective organizations from less effective ones and see the 
corresponding magnitudes of other relevant variables because 
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effectiveness represents the outcome of organizational dynamics 
at macro level, it may well be argued that certain outcomes at 
the individual level could be equally worthwhile to explore. Two 
such criteria at individual level could be Satisfaction, and 
Perceived Sel f -success . Exploration were made with these 
criteria. The details follow. 

Question 58 . How the organizations differ on an average 
along the indexes of satisfactions? 

It would be recalled that three types of satisfaction scores 
were used in this study, (a) Global Satisfaction, (b) Job 
Satisfaction, and (c) Off-the-Job Satisfaction. One way analysis 
of variance were calculated with these satisfaction scores (one 
at a time) as dependent measure as a function of the 
organizational variations that is, treating thirteen 
organizations as treatment levels. The overall F ratios (Tables 
65, 66 and 67 respectively) in all of the three cases turned out 
to be significant (£(12,297) ~ 2.89, £ < .01 for Global 
Satisfaction; £(12,297) = 5.88, £ < .00 for Job Satisfaction; and 
£(12 297) “ 14.77, £ < .01 for Off-the-Job Satisfaction). The 
pattern emerging out of internal mean comparison suggested that 
O 7 (Organization number 7) and O 3 (Organization number 3) could 
be treated as representing the organizations having the lowest 
and the highest magnitudes of satisfaction on average on all the 
three types of satisfaction. 

Question 59 . Uhat is the nature of covariation of means of 
the dimensions of Idealized Success between the organizations 
having lowest and highest magnitudes of satisfaction? 
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In order to investigate and compare the ranking of the seven 
types of Idealized Success between O7 and O3 , rank order 
correlation (Spearman’s Rho) was calculated. It turned out that 
the ranking of means of seven types of Idealized Success between 
the organizations was significantly correlated (rho = . 96 , £(5) < 
.01). This meant that the pattern of hierarchical preference of 
Idealized Success did not vary as a function of satisfaction 
scores between the two organizations. 

Question 60 . Uhat are the mean differences on the 
"significant” variables as a function of organizations having 
lowest and highest magnitudes of satisfactions? 

The univariate F-ratios were calculated with all the 
noncategorical variables in the study as the dependent measures 
across the organizations low and high on satisfactions, namely O7 
and O3 respectively. The results (Table 68, Figure 9 ) showed 
that the variables which differ in terms of averages across these 
two organizations were as follow. Omnibus Success, Excellent 
Work Life, Job Prestige and Stability, Patriotism and Altruism, 
Stimulating Childhood Environment, Stimulating Adolescence 
Environment, Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present 
Uork Environment, Considerate and Competent Prework Model, Change 
Value, External Attribution in Failure, Self-centered and 
Spontaneous Work Model, LPC Index, Reinforcement and 
Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors, Harmony and 
Consistency, and Job or Position Change. 

It may be noted that out of all the significant variables 
mentioned above, the variables, namely Independence Emphasis and 
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Figure 9 . Mean differences on significant variables differentiating 
between organizations having lowest and highest magnitudes 
of satisfactions ( refer to the list of abbreviations for meaning of 
the abbreviations on the vertical axis). 
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Stimulation in Present Uork Environment, External Attribution in 
Failure, Self-centered and Spontaneous Uork Model, LPC Index, and 
Harmony and Consistency were present in hisher average magnitudes 
in O 3 (organization that was marked by the presence of highest 
magnitudes of satisfactions). 

The Differences Between Organizations Having Lowest and Highest 


Magnitudes of Perceived Self-success 

Question 61 . How the organizations differ on an average 
along Perceived Self-success Index? 

Another individual level criterion variable was Perceived 
Self -success Index which after one way analysis of variance 
(£(12,297) ** 3.28, £ < .01; Table 69), and internal means 
comparison turned out to be lowest in Oiq (organization number 
10) and highest in O 5 (organization number 5) on the average. 


)uest ion 


Uhat is the nature of covariation of means of 


the dimensions of Idealized Success between the organizations 
having lowest and highest magnitudes of Perceived Self-success 


Index? 

A rank difference coefficient of correlation of seven types 
of Idealized Success between these two organizations, namely Oiq 
and O 5 turned out to be significant (rho = .93, £( 5 ) = 
showing that pattern of hierarchical preference of idealized 


success 


did not vary as a function of Perceived Self-success 


Index between the two organizations. 

Question 63 . Uhat are the mean differences on the 
**8 igni f 1 cant ” variables as a function of organizations having 
lowest and highest magnitudes of Perceived Self-success Index? 
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In order to take a look at all the variables in the study 
that differ in terms of averages across organizations having 
lowest and highest magnitudes of Perceived Self-success Index, 
namely and O5 respectively, the univariate F-ratios were 

calculated with all the noncat egorical variables as dependent 
measures across these two organizations. The results (Table 70 , 
Figure 10) showed that the variables which showed significant 
mean differences across these two organizations were as follow. 
"Own People” Success Archetype, Stimulating Present Social 
Environment, Concern for "Own People” in Present Uork 
Environment, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present 
Work Environment, Parental Socio-economic Status, Valuing 
Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness, 
Valuing A World of Beauty, A World at Peace, and Equality, Rajas 
Negative Guna . Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, 
Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward 
Superiors, Superior Support, Harmony and Consistency, Conducive 
climate, Decentralization, Leader-Member Exchange, Organizational 
Effectiveness, Financial Status, Conventional Criterion of 
Success, Global Satisfaction, Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job 
Satisfaction. It may be pointed out that out of the significant 
variables mentioned above, the variables, namely Financial 
Status, Conventional Criterion of Success, and all the three 
Satisfaction indexes posed special problems regarding the 
obtainment of "adjuated" means that have been used in Figure 10. 
The special problems posed by these variables, and the solutions 
that were made had already been reported while answering the 
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ADJUSTED MEANS 

Figure 10 . Mean differences on significant variables differentiating between 
organizations having lowest and highest magnitudes of perceived 
self- success index (refer to the list of abbreviations for meaning of 
abbreviation on the vertical axis). 
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question number 57. In this case also, the problems related to 
these variables had been solved in the similar way as it had been 
done earlier (refer to details of the results of question number 
57). 

Further , it may be noted that out of all of the significant 
variables mentioned above, all except two variables, namely Rajas 
Negative Guna and Parental Socio-economic Status were present in 
higher magnitudes in O 5 (the organization which was identified as 
having the highest magnitude of Perceived Self-success Index). 

A marked result was that the pattern of hierarchical 
preference for the seven Idealized Success types was similar in 
"lower and higher” organizations in terms of criteria such as 
Organizational Effectiveness, the three types of Satisfaction, 
and Perceived Self-success Index. So whether the organization 
was more or less effective, marked by more or less satisfaction, 
or characterized by more or less perceived self-success , the 
hierarchical pattern of preferences for seven idealized success 
types appeared to be markedly consistent. 

llhat the Executives Uant Most in Life: The Pattern of 
Hierarchical Preferences for the 
Idealized Success Types 

Considering the overall sample encompassing thirteen 
organizations and 310 respondents, it was considered worthwhile 
to see what was the pattern of hierarchical preference for the 
seven Idealized Success types. A one way (within group type) 
analysis of variance (Table 71) was calculated for the seven 
means corresponding to the Idealized Success types which turned 







Table 71 

One Uay Analyaia of Variance Results Shoving Wean Differencea 
Among Seven Dimenaiona of Idealized Success 


Factors of 


Idealized 

OS 

OPSA 

EWL 

CL 

LP 

JPS 

PA 

Success 









Mean 

16.93 

7 . 24 

15.88 

11 . 20 

7.75 

2 . 1 7 

15.72 

SD 

2.65 

3 .11 

2 . 78 

2 . 78 

1 . 62 

2.16 

2 .92 



ANOVA 

summary 

table 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between people 

5725.1 

309 

18.53 


Uithin people 

38096 . 92 

1860 

20.48 


Between 





success types 

28952.00 

6 

4825.33 

978.77** 

Residual 

9144.92 

1854 

4.93 


Total 

43822.02 

2169 



** £ < .01. 
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out to be aignificant (£( 6 ^ 1854 ) = 978.77, £ < .01). The means 
could be arranged in a hierarchical order (from higher to lower) 
in the order of Omnibus Success (M = 16.93), Excellent Uork Life 
(M = 15.88), Patriotism and Altruism (M = 15.72), Job Prestige 
and Stability (M = 12.17), Comfortable Living (M = 11.20), 
Leadership and Power (M = 7.75), and "Own People" Success 
Archetype (M = 7.24). The internal mean comparison showed that 
each mean hierarchically lower was significantly different from 
the hierarchically immediately upper one except that the means of 
Excellent Uork Life, and Patriotism and Altruism were not 
significantly different. Thus the above mentioned order could be 
thought of as representing a hierarchy of preference for 
Idealized Success types in the sample with the modification that 
the second and third success types (Excellent Uork Life, and 
Patriotism and Altruism) would rank second only (the means not 
being significantly different) thereby giving rise to a six step 
hierarchy arising out of the seven Idealized Success types. 

Attempting to Test the Conceptual Scheme 
It was mentioned early in the result section that owing to 
the constraints, a thorough testing of model that would 
incorporate all of the eighty two variables (other than 
categorical and derived variables) would be beyond feasibility. 
However, a modest attempt would be made in this section to 
formulate the conceptual scheme in such a way that each sector 
would be treated as one variable separately and then the 
bivariate covariations among the five sectors, namely sector a, 
b, c, d, and e would be decomposed on the lines of path analytic 
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procedure. At this point, sector f was excluded from analytical 
scheme because sector f comprised variables that were based on 
scores derived from the construct of Idealized Success which was 
a part of sector b (Figure 1). 

All the dimensions of variables (except categorical and 
derived variables) pertaining to a sector were forced into a 
single factor and the factor score for that sector was generated. 
Thus five composite factor scores were generated pertaining to 
five sectors (Appendix C). Path coefficients were calculated for 
each of the sectors as the dependent measure separately. Tables 
72, 73, 74, 75 and 76 show the path coefficients and correlation 
coefficients with Sectors e, d, b, £, and a respectively as the 
dependent measure. Values in parentheses (in tables) are path 
coefficients, the values outside parentheses are bivariate 
correlation coefficients. Values underlined within parentheses 
are the direct effects of a Sector. 

Table 72 with Sector e as dependent variable showed that the 

Sector b had the greatest direct effect on Sector e. The next 

greatest direct effect however, was that of Organizational Level 

Outcome (Sector d). The Organizational Related Variables (Sector 

c) seem to have a greater indirect effect through Sector d than 

the direct effect. Additionally, a multiple correlation 

coefficient (R) was calculated with Sector e as dependent and the 

2 

Sectors a, b, c, and d as the multiple correlates. The R turned 
out to be .20, meaning that 20 per cent of variance in Sector e 
was shared (or predicted by in a specific sense) with sectors a, 


b , c , and d . 
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Table 72 

Showing Poasible Combinations of Path Coefficients with Sector e 
as the Dependent Heasure in a Recursive Hodel 


Sectors 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

(dependent ) 

a 

1 

(-.051411 

.23098 
( .06603) 

.10797 
( .00923) 

.07038 
( .01527) 

. 03912 

b 

.23098 

(-.01188) 

1 

( . 28589) 

.34103 
( .02916) 

.22544 
( .04890) 

. 35207 

c 

. 10797 
(-.00555) 

.34103 
( .09750) 

1 

( .08550) 

.72296 
( .15681) 

. 33426 

d 

.07038 

(-.00362) 

.22544 
( .06445) 

.72296 
( .06181) 

1 

( .21690) 

.33955 

e 

.03912 

.35207 

.33426 

.33955 

1 

Note. Val 

ues outside 

parentheses 

are correlations, val 

ues within 


parentheses are path coefficients, and values underlined within 


parentheses show direct effects. 
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Table 73 

Showing Possible Combinationa of Path Coefficients with Sector d 
aa the Dependent Measure in a Recursive Model 


Sectors a b c e d 

(dependent ) 



1 

C .00335) 

.23098 

(-.01352) 

. 1079'7 
(.07563) 

.03912 
( .00492) 

07038 

b 

.23098 

C .00077) 

1 

(-.05854) 

. 34103 
( . 23889) 

.35207 
( . 04432) 

22544 

c 

.10797 
( .00036) 

.34103 
(- .01996) 

1 

( . 70048) 

.33426 
( .04208) 

72296 


.03912 
( .00013) 

.35207 

(-.02061) 

. 33426 
( . 23414) 

1 

( . 12589) 

33955 

d 

.07038 

.22544 

. 72296 

. 33955 

1 

Note. Values 

outside 

parentheses 

are correlations, values 

within 

parentheses 

are path 

coef f i ci ents 

, and values 

underlined 

within 


parentheses show direct effects. 
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Table 75 

Shoving Poaaible Combinations of Path Coef f icienta with Sector c 


as the Dependent Ileasure 

in a Recursive Model 







Sectors a 

b d 

e 

c 

(dependent ) 


a 

1 

( .02005) 

. 23098 

C .03911) 

.07038 

(.04697) 

.03912 
( .00185) 

10797 

b 

.23098 
( .00463) 

1 

(.16931) 

. 22*^44 
( .15044) 

.35207 

(.01664) 

34103 

d 

.07038 

C .00141) 

. 22544 
( .03817) 

1 

( .66733) 

.33955 
( . 01605) 

72296 

e 

.03912 

(.00078) 

.35207 

(.05961) 

.33955 
( .22659) 

1 

(.04727) 

33426 

c 

. 10797 

. 34103 

. 72296 

. 33426 

1 

Note. Values 

outside 

parentheses 

are correlations, values 

within 

parentheses 

are path 

coef f i ci ents 

, and values 

underlined 

within 


parentheses show direct effects. 
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Table 76 

Showing Possible Coinbinat ions of Path Coefficients with Sector a 
as the Dependent Measure in a Recursive Model 



Sectors b c d e a 

(dependent ) 


b 

1 

( . 23621 ) 

. 34103 
( .01459) 

. 22544 

C . 00153) 

. 35207 

C- . 02135) 

. 23098 

c 

.34103 
( .08056) 

1 

C . 04277 ) 

.72296 
( .00492) 

. 33426 
(-.02027) 

. 10797 

d 

.22544 
( .05325) 

.72296 
( . 03092) 

1 

( . 00680) 

. 33955 
(-.02059) 

.07038 

■0 

.35207 
( . 08316) 

.33426 
( .01430) 

. 33955 
( .00231) 

1 

(- . 06065) 

.03912 

a 

. 23098 

. 10797 

. 07038 

. 03912 

1 


Note . Values outside parentheses are correlations, values within 
parentheses are path coefficients, and values underlined within 
parentheses show direct effects. 
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Table 73 shoved that for Organizational Level Outcome 

(Sector d) that ia. Organizational effectiveness, the greatest 

direct effect was that coining from Organization Related Variables 

(Sector c). This of course was understandable and according to 

expectation. Next strongest direct effect, though of not very 

high magnitude, was that of Person Level Outcomes (Sector e). 

Another worth noting results were that reasonably strong indirect 

effects of Sectors b and e (.24 and .23 respectively) seemed to 

be coming through Organization Related Variables (Sector c) on to 

Organization Level Outcome (Sector d). Further, a multiple 

correlation coefficient (R) was calculated with Sector d as 

dependent and Sectors a, b, c, and e as the multiple correlates. 

2 

The R turned out to be .54. 

Table 74 presents results of path analysis with Person 

Related Variables (Sector b) as dependent variable. The 

strongest direct effect was that of Sector c. Next strongest 

direct effect came from Sector e. The third strongest direct 

effect came from Sector a, that is. Person’s Environment. A 

multiple correlation coefficient (R) was calculated with Sector b 

as dependent and the Sectors a, c, d, and e as the multiple 

2 

correlates. The R turned out to be .22. 

Table 75 showed the results of path analysis with Sector c 

as dependent variable. It appeared that the greatest direct 

effect on Sector c came from Sector d. Next strongest direct 

2 

effect was that coming from Sector b. The R turned out to 
be .56, meaning that 56 per cent of variance in Sector c was 
shared (or predicted by in a specific sense) with Sectors a, b. 


d , and e . 
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Table 76 has been presented just in order to complete the 
set of dependent variables in the five variable path analytic 
explorations. According to the model, treating the Person’s 
Environment as the dependent variable does not make much sense. 
Nevertheless, going strictly by the coefficients, one may assume 

a hint of bidirectional causality between the Sectors a and b. 

2 

The R turned out to be .06. 

The above described path analytic explorations, as mentioned 
earlier, were based on composite forced factor scores comprising 
the five sectors. Once the dimensions of various scales of 
questionnaires pertaining to the various sectors had been 
delineated, they should not ideally have been merged together. 
However, due to non-availability of the adequate facility for a 
complete and non-recursive model analysis, this had to be done 
the way it was done. It is acknowledged that this analysis was a 
modest attempt to visualize just the indicative relationship and 
not much inference can be based on such incomplete modelling, 
especially in terms of the great variety of the underlying 
dimensions of the major constructs incorporated in the study. 

The "Interaction Effects" on Person Level Outcomes 
Additionally, a hierarchical stepwise regression analysis 
was done to see whether there were any "interaction effects” on 
Person Level Outcomes. The multiple regression equation was 
constructed with the composite score of Person Level Outcomes 
(Sector e) as the criterion that would take the following form. 

E = a + bj^A + b 2 B + b 3 C + b^AB + b 5 AC + b^BC + b 7 ABC 

The alphabets A, B, C, and E in the equation represent the 
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composite scores of Sectors a, b, c, and e respectively. The 
variables were entered in a hierarchical stepwise fashion. That 
is a, b, and c were entered at step number one; ab, ac, and be 
interaction terras were entered at step number two; and abc 
interaction term was entered last. Uithin a step, the order was 
decided by the computer and finally the variables were picked up 
in the order shown in the above mentioned regression equation. 

The regression analysis results (Table 77) showed that the main 
effects of b and c were significant. According to the respective 
beta weights, the order of importance of the variables would be 
Person Related Variables (Sector b) , and Organization Related 
Variables (Sector c). The be interaction term was also 
significant. This showed that the Person Related Variables and 
Organization Related Variables could have main as well as 
interaction effects, in an additive type model, on Person Level 
Outcomes. However, two features of the regression equation were 
noteworthy. Firstly, the ’’prediction” did not really became 
better by addition of the interaction terms as reflected by the 
adjusted R values at the three steps that remained to be 0.17 
throughout. Secondly, both the sectors b and c seemed to have 
main as well as the interactive effects. In terms of 
interpretation, the main effects are usually treated as having 
less significance whenever the interaction effects involving the 
same factors turn out to be significant. In essence then it 
appeared that when it causes to "determination” of the person 
level outcomes, the person related variables and the organization 
related variables may have an interactive "effect” insofar as the 
forced factors may be treated as representing the contents of the 
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Table 77 


Results of Hierarchical Stepwise 

Hultiple Regression Analysis with 

Person Level 

Outcomes 

as Criterion and Person 

's Environment, Person 

Related Variables 

, Or£anization ! 

Related Variables, and 

their 

Interactions 

as Predictors 




Variables 

r 

Beta 

R R ^ 

Adjusted b 

Std. error F (3,306) 





R^ 

of b 


At step no. 

1 






A 

. 04 

- . 05 


- . 04 

.05 

0-96^® 

B 

.35 

. 28 


.23 

.05 

24 . 84** 

C 

. 33 

.24 

.42 .18 

.17 .21 

.05 

19 . S9 

Constant 




.00 



At step no. 

2 





1(6,303) 

A 

. 04 

- . 04 


- . 04 

.05 

0.57^® 

B 

. 35 

. 27 


. 22 

.05 

22.52^^ 

C 

. 33 

.22 


.19 

.05 

14.45 

AB 

-.03 

- .02 


-.01 

. 05 

0.09*^® 

AC 

- .04 

.01 


. 00 

.06 

0.01*® 

BC 

.19 

.09 

.43 .18 

.17 .07 

.05 

2 .14 

Constant 




- . 02 



At step no. 

3 





F(7,302) 

A 

. 04 

-.05 


- . 04 

.05 

0 . 74 ;® 

B 

. 35 

.27 


.22 

. 05 

21.54** 

C 

. 33 

.22 


.19 

.05 

12 .69 

AB 

-.03 

-.02 


- .02 

. 05 

0.14^® 

AC 

-.04 

-.00 


- . 00 

.06 

0 .00*® 

BC 

.19 

. 09 


. 07 

. 05 

2 . 28 

n <5 

ABC 

.11 

. 03 

.43 .19 

.17 .02 

.04 

0 . 19 

Constant 




-.02 






ANOVA for 

regression 



Source 



ss 

df 

MS 

F 

At step no. 

1 







- 





* * 

Regression 


34.19 

3 

11.40 

22.15 

Residual 


157 . 41 

306 

0.51 


At step no. 

2 







— 





* * 

Regression 


35.41 

6 

5.90 

11.45 

Residual 


156.20 

303 

0.52 


At step no . 

3 







— 





* * 

Regression 


35.50 

7 

5.07 

9.81 

Residual 


156.10 

302 

0.52 





•• 

* _ 

* * - 


ns = not significant . 

at < . 05 , 

< . 05 . 

£ < .01 
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varioua aectore included in the aforementioned reeresaion 
equation. The reault waa on the expected linea becauae the 
peraon level outcomea may indeed be treated aa an outcome of the 
"joint" effects of both the person level as well as the 
organization level characteristics. 

The "Interaction Effects” on Organization Level Outcome 
Further, a hierarchical stepwise regression analysis was 
done to see whether there were any "interaction effects” on 
Organization Level Outcome, that is Organizational Effectiveness. 
The multiple regression equation was constructed with the 
composite score of Organization Level Outcome (Sector d) as the 
criterion that would take the following form. 

D = a + bjA + b2B + b3C + b^AB + b5AC + b^BC + byABC 
The alphabets A, B, C, and D in the equation represent the 
composite scores of sectors a, b, c, and d respectively. The 
variables were entered in a hierarchical stepwise fashion. That 
is a, b, c were entered at step number one; ab, ac , and be 
interaction terms were entered at step number two; and abc 
interaction term was entered at step number three. Uithin a 
step, the order of variables was decided by the computer. The 
variables were picked up by the computer in the order shown in 
the above mentioned regression equation. The regression analysis 
results (Table 78 ) showed that main effect of c, and the 
interaction effect of ac were significant. 

The results indicated that organization level outcome could 
be thought to be significantly "influenced” by the organization 
related variables which was as expected. However, the unexpected 
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Table 78 

Results of Hierarchical Stepwise Multiple Regression Analysis with 
Organization Level Outcome as Criterion and Person’s Environment. 
Person Related Variables. Organization Related Variables, and 
their Interactions as Predictors 



Variables r Beta R R^ Adjusted b Std. error £ (3,306) 

R^ of b 


At step no. 1 


A 

.07 

- . 00 





-.01 


14 

O . Ol "® 

B 

.23 

-.02 





-.07 

• 

14 

0 . 29 ;® 

C 

.72 

. 73 

.72 

• 

52 

. 52 

2 .45 

, 

14 

302 . 92 

Constant 

At step no. 

2 






13.40 



FC 6 , 303 ) 

A 

.07 

- . 01 





-.04 


14 

o . os "® 

B 

.23 

- . 02 





-.06 


14 


C 

.72 

. 76 





2 . 53 


15 

292.82 

AB 

-.03 

-.04 





-.12 


14 

o . 8 o ;® 

AC 

-.01 

.14 





. 48 


17 

8.36 

BC 

.22 

-.02 

.73 

• 

54 

. 53 

-.05 


13 

0 . 14 ”® 

Constant 

At step no. 

3 






13.40 



1 ( 7 , 302 ) 

A 

.07 

-.01 





-.02 


15 

0 - 02 ”® 

B 

. 23 

-.02 





-.05 


14 

C 

. 72 

.76 





2.55 


15 

276 . 18 
0 . 68 ;® 

AB 

- . 03 

-.04 





- .11 


14 

AC 

-.01 

. 14 





.50 


18 

8.12 

0 . 18 ”® 

0 . 12 ”® 

BC 

.22 

-.02 





-.06 


14 

ABC 

.17 

-.02 

.73 


54 

.53 

-.04 


11 

Constant 







13.40 







AN OVA 

for 

regression 




Source 



SS 




MS 


F 

At step no. 

1 




















* * 

Regression 


1501 . 

87 


3 

500.62 


111 .92 

Residual 


1368 . 

73 


306 


4.47 



At step no. 

2 




















* * 

Regression 


1540 . 

7 4 


6 

256.79 


58.51 

Residual 


1329 . 

85 


303 


4.39 



At step no. 

3 











* * 


Regression 

Residual 


1541.29 
132 9.31 


7 

302 


220.18 

4.40 


50.02 
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findinfi v&s that the person’s environment, rather than the person 

related variables as such, interacted with the organization 

related variables to "affect” the organization level outcomes. 

Probably this was due to the inclusion of present social and 

present work environments in the sector a which interacted with 

the variables like the organizational climate and leader-member 

exchange relationships that constituted the sector c. However 

the idea would require further testing. In essence then, the 

organization level outcome seemed to be associated with or 

"affected” by the organization related variables as well as the 

interaction of the person’s environment with the organization 

related variables. It may however be pointed out that the 

addition of the interaction terms in the additive model did not 

really increase the "predictive" power of the regression equation 

2 

as evidenced by the constant nature of the adjusted R across all 
the three steps. 

The Second Order Factor Analysis Results 
It may be debatable whether or not to go in for the so- 
called higher order factor analysis, which utilizes the first 
order or lower order factors as input data, especially in a 
survey research using variables of psychological nature. 
Nevertheless, some scholars (e.g., Guilford, 1975; Kerlinger, 

1978; Nunnally, 1981) argue in favor of at least a second order 
factor analysis, if not higher than that, which may be beneficial 
in two ways particularly when theoretically the factors are 
arrived at through oblique rotation. First, it may substantially 
reduce the number of primary factors into further unified 
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categories and this make handling of data easier. Secondly, it 
may provide some insight into the "factors behind the factors” 
and thus add to the reasoning as to why the primary factors 
appeared the way they did. All the same, in field research data 
the interpretation of higher order factors may become much more 
difficult than the interpretation of the primary factors. 

A second order factor analysis (principal factoring with 
iteration and oblique rotation) was made taking all the relevant 
primary factors and variables excluding the categorical and 
derived variables. Eighty first order factors and two variables 
Factor E, and I of 16 PF yielded twenty two (Appendix D) second 
order factors (SFs) out of which twelve SFs were retained 
commensurate with the stand taken in the first order factor 
analysis described earlier. The description of second order 
factors follows. 

Factor I . This factor was composed of four "primary" 
factors. The first one (Philanthropic and Sentient or PS) and 
the second one (Creative and Witty or CU) belonged to the 
characteristics of sel f -actual izers questionnaire. The third 
"primary" factor (Work Ethic or UE ) belonged to work ethic 
questionnaire, and the fourth one (Self-confidence or SC ) 
belonged to self-esteem questionnaire. This second order factor 
was named as Confident Hardworking Sel f-actualizer or SFl : CHSA . 

Factor II . This factor was composed of three "primary” 
factors. The first one (Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward 
Superiors or ODDSp ) belonged to behavioral strategies directed 
toward superiors questionnaire; the second one (Threat, Pseudo— 
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belonged to behavioral strategies directed toward coworkers 
questionnaire; and the third one (Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and 
Exchange Directed toward Subordinates or TPEDSb ) belonged to 
behavioral strategies directed toward subordinates questionnaire 
This factor was named Hanipulative Behavioral Strategies or 
SF2: MBS . 

Factor III . This factor was composed of three "primary” 
factors. The first one (Superior Support or SS) , and the second 
one (Conducive Climate or CCL ) belonged to climate questionnaire 
and the third one (Organizational Effectiveness or OE) belonged 
to organizational effectiveness questionnaire. All of these 
"primary” factors could be thought of as representing the 
desirable characteristics of organization. Therefore, this 
second order factor was named as Desirable Characteristics of 
Organization or SF3: DCO . 

Factor IV . This factor was composed of three "primary” 
factors. The first one (Stimulating Childhood Environment or 
SCE) belonged to childhood environment questionnaire; the second 
one (Stimulating Adolescence Environment or SAE ) . and the third 
one (Independence Emphasis in Adolescence Environment or I EAE ) 
belonged to adolescence environment questionnaire. This second 
order factor was named as Stimulation and Independence in Early 
Environments or SF4: SIEE . 

Factor V . This factor was composed of two "primary” 
factors. The first one (Excellent Work Life or EUL) , and the 
other one (Job Prestige and Stability or JPS ) belonged to 


idealized success questionnaire. This second order factor was 
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named aa Desirable Job Success Archetype oir SF5: DJSA . 

Factor VI . This factor was composed of two "primary” 
factors. The first one (Concern for "Own People” in Present 
Social Environment or COPPSE 1 belonged to present social 
environment questionnaire; and the second one (Concern for "Own 
People” in Present Work Environment or COPPUE ) belonged to 
present work environment questionnaire. This factor was named as 
" Own People" Concern in Present Environment or SF6; OPCPE . 

Factor VI I . This factor was composed of two "primary” 
factors. The first one (Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward 
Superiors or NCTSp ) belonged to behavioral strategies 
directed toward superiors questionnaire; and the other one 
(Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers or NCTC) belonged 
to behavioral strategies directed toward coworkers questionnaire. 
This second order factor was named as Noncontroversial and 
Tolerant Behavioral Strategies or SF7 : . NCTBS . 

Factor VIII . This factor was composed of two "primary” 
factors. The first one (Job or Position Change or JPC ) ; and the 
second one (Financial Status or belonged to biographical 

information questionnaire. This factor was named as Job Mobility 
and Income or SF8: JMI . 

Factor IX . This factor was composed of five "primary” 
factors belonging to Rokeach's values questionnaire. They were 
as follow. Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and 
Broad-mindedness or VCACB ; Valuing A World of Beauty, A World at 
Peace, and Equality or VWBWPE ; Valuing Forgiveness and 
Helpfulness or VFH ; Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness or VIHH ; 
and Valuing Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and Logic or 
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V 1 1 1 L . This second order 
SF9; RV. 


factor was named as Rokeach’s Values or 


Factor X . This factor was composed of three "primary” 
factors. The first one (Stimulating Present Social Environment 
) belonged to present social environment questionnaire; 
the second one (Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present 
Uork Environment or lESPUE ) , and the third one (Achievement and 
Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment or AIRPUE ) 
belonged to present work environment questionnaire. It was named 
Stimulation and Autonomy in Present Environment or SFIO: SAPE . 

Factor XI . This factor was composed of two "primary" 
factors. The first one (Quality through Team Building or QTB ) , 
and the other one (Quality through Productivity Management or 
QPM ) belonged to quality concern questionnaire. This factor was 
named as Team Building and Productivity Concern or SFll: TBPC . 

Factor XII . This factor was composed of two "primary” 
factors. The first one (External Attribution in Failure or EAF ) , 
and the other one (Internal Attribution in Failure or lAF ) 
belonged to attribution-in-failure questionnaire. This second 
order factor was named as Attribution-in-Failure or SF12; AF . 

For statistical details such as correlations, means, 
standard deviations etc., refer to Appendix E. The second order 
factors (SFs) have been numbered from 94 to 105 corresponding to 
the SFs from SFl to SF12 respectively in Appendix E. 

Explorations with the Second Order Factors 
As stated above, eighty two variables were reduced to twenty 
two factors or variables upon second order factor analysis out ot 
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which twelve second order factors were retained which have juat 
been described. "hese twelve second order factors were organized 
in a conceptual scheme depicted in Figure 11 while attempting to 
match the place of SFs with the conceptual scheme presented in 
Figure 1, p. 25 that comprised primary factors and variables. 

Thus the second order factors were classified into four major 
sectors. That were sector a (Person’s Environment), sector b 
(Person Related Variables), sector c (Organization Related 
Variables), and sector e (Person Level Outcome). The sector b 
(Person Related Variables) was further divided into three 
subsectors, namely bl (Person’s Values), b2 (Person’s 
Characteristics), and b3 (Person’s Behaviors). Decision 
regarding the placement of second order factors in a particular 
sector was on ceriain consider tions. The first consideration 
was an attempt to place a second order factor in the sector 
constituted by first order factors, that gave rise to second 
order factors. Secondly, a situation coul. arise where majority 
of the first order factors constituting a second order factor 
belonged to a specific sector or subsector, but an occasional 
isolate from some other sector or subsector also get clubbed with 
that majority. In such cases the isolated first order factor was 
considered to be a part of the second ordir factor comprising the 
majority of first order factors from a secL^r or subsector. Thus 
the isolated first order factor might change its original sector 
and would now belong to the new sector to which the majority of 
components of a second order factor belonged. These considerations 
resulted in obliteration of a full sector I which got merged with 
certain first order factors comprising se tor c. More specif iCjally, 
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econceptual 1 zed scheme of relationships among sectors and variables based on "second order" factor analysis. 
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sector c comprising second order factor named as Desirable 
Characteristics of Organization or SF3: DCO incorporated two 
first order factors, namely Superior Support or SS, and Conducive 
Climate or CCL which were originally parts of sector c and a 
first order factor, namely Organizational Effectiveness or OjE 
which was originally the part of sector d. Such a shift also 
took place in composition of second order factor named Confident 
Hardworking Self-actualizer or SFl: CHSA which incorporated a 
first order factor, namely Work Ethic or UE that was originally a 
part of subsector bl but now belonged to subsector b2 . 
Unfortunately, sector f that comprised satisfaction indexes could 
not be kept as a part of second order factor analysis because 
the satisfaction indexes were based on scores derived from 
Idealized Success. Hence, the conceptual scheme comprising 
second order factors was as depicted in Figure 11. 

Question 64 . Uhat are the relationships between the second 
order dimensions of Person's Environment and Person Related 
Var iabl es? 

Table 79 presents results of canonical correlation analysis 
in which Left Hand Variable composed of variables of Person's 
Environment (sector a) was related to Right Hand Variate composed 
of Person Related Variables (sector b). Two CCs out of possible 
three turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that Left Hand Variate was 
related significantly to Right Hand Variate. Both the variates 
mutually shared 12 per cent variance. The first Left Hand 
Variate could be thought to be loaded positively with Stimulation 
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Table 79 

Canonical Correlations Shoving Relat ionahips between the 
Second Order Dimensions of Person's Environment and Person 
Related Variabl es 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Loadin£S 

Loadings 


Left hand set 



SF4: SIEE 

0 . 75 

0 . 28 

SF6: OPCPE 

-0 . 00 

0.98 

SFIO: SAFE 

0.80 

0 .14 


Right hand set 


SF5: DJSA 

0 . 68 

0.20 

SF9: RV 

0 .62 

-0 . 27 

SF12: AF 

-0.18 

-0 . 05 

SFl: CHSA 

0 .54 

-0.07 

SF2: MBS 

-0.11 

0.89 

SF7: NCTBS 

-0.17 

0.46 

SFll: TBPC 

0.82 

0.02 

Rc^ 

0.3439 

0.2615 

Rc 

0 .1183 

0.0684 

Chi-square 

67.39 

29 . 06 

11 

21 

12 

E < 

0.01 

0 .01 

Variance LHS 

0 . 4040 

0 . 3508 

Rdx LHS 

0.0478 

0.0240 

Variance RHS 

0.2698 

0.1601 

Rdx RHS 

0.0319 

0.0110 
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and Independence in Early Environments, and Stimulation and 
Autonomy in Present Environment. This variate vas related 
significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively 
with Desirable Job Success Archetype, Rokeach’s Values, Confident 
Hardworking Sel f -actual izer , and Team Building and Productivity 
Concern of Person Related Variables, 

The second CC results showed significant relationship 
between the two variates. Both the sets mutually sets 7 per cent 
variance. The second Left Hand Variate could be thought of as 
loaded positively with "Own People” Concern in Present 
Environment. This Left Hand Variate was related significantly to 
Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively with Manipulative 
Behavioral Strategies, and Noncontroversial and Tolerant 
Behavioral Strategies. 

Question 65 . Uhat is the strength of association of second 
order Person Related Variables as the predictors and Job Mobility 
and Income as the criterion? 

The multiple regression analysis (MRA) results with Job 

Mobility and Income (a Person Level Outcome factor) as criterion 

and Person Related Variables (sector b) as predictors showed 

(£(7,302) “ 4-51, £ < 0.01) that overall regresaion was 

significant. The 7 variables entered into regression equation 

2 

explained 9.46 per cent variance (Adjusted R = .0736) in the 
criterion variable. A shortlisted regression equation consisting 
of 3 predictor variables explaining 9 per cent variance (Adjusted 
R^ = 0.08) was retained. Results based on these 3 predictors 
(Table 80) showed that overall regression was significant 
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Cll(3,306) ~ 9.94, < 0.01). All the variables were individually 

si£nificant predictors. Out of significant predictors. 
Manipulative Behavioral Strategies, and Rokeach's Values were the 
negative predictors of Job Mobility and Income. Team Building 
and Productivity Concern was the positive predictor. 

Quest i on 6 6 . Uhat are the relationships between the second 
order dimensions of Person’s Environment and Person’s Values? 

Table 81 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of variables of Person’s Environment (sector a) was 
related to Right Hand Variate of variables of Person’s Values 
(subsector bl). One CC out of possible two turned out to be 
significant . 

The CC results showed that Left Hand Variate was related 
significantly to Right Hand Variate and shared 7 per cent 
variance. The Left Hand Variate could be thought to be loaded 
positively with Stimulation and Independence in Early 
Environments, and Stimulation and Autonomy in Present 
Environment. This variate was related significantly to Right 
Hand Variate that was loaded positively with Desirable Job 
Success Archetype, and Rokeach’s Values. 

Question 67 . Uhat are the relationships between the second 
order dimensions of Person’s Values and Person’s Characteristics? 

Table 82 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of factors of Person’s Values (subsector bl) was related 
to Right Hand Variate composed of factors of Person’s 
Characteristics (subsector b2 ) . One CC out of possible two 
turned out to be significant. 
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Table 81 


Canonical Correlation Shov/inc 

Relat i onships between the 

Second Order Dimensions of Person’s Environment and 

Person’s Values 


Set 1 

Variables 

Loadings 

Left hand set 


SF4: SIEE 

0.98 

SF6: OPCPE 

-0 . 08 

SFIO: SAFE 

0.74 

Right hand set 


SF5: DJSA 

0.99 

SF9: RV 

0.94 

Ic 

0.2699 


0.0729 

Chi-square 

27 . 17 

11 

6 

£. < 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.5048 

Rdx LHS 

0.0368 

Variance RHS 

0.9377 

Rdx RHS 

0.0683 
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Table 82 


Canonical Correlation Showinc Relationships 

between the 

Second Order Dimensions of Personas Values 

and Person’s 

Characteristics 

Variables 

Set 1 

Loadings 

Left hand set 


SF5: DJSA 

-0.55 

SF9: RV 

-0.98 

Right hand set 


SF12: AF 

0 . 09 

SFl: CHSA 

-0 .99 

Rc 

0 .4384 


0 .1922 

Chi-square 

66.30 

df 

4 

£ < 

0 . 01 

Variance LHS 

0 .6277 

Rdx ms 

0.1207 

Variance RHS 

0 .4944 

Rdx RHS 

0.0950 





The CC results showed significant relationship between the 
two sets of variables. Both the sets mutually shared 19 per cent 
variance. The Left Hand Variate could be thought of as being 
loaded negatively with Desirable Job Success Archetype, and 
Rokeach’s Values. This variate was related significantly to 
Right Hand Variate that was loaded negatively with Confident 
Hardworking Sel f -actual izer . 

Question 68 . Uhat are the relationships between the second 
order dimensions of Person’s Characteristics and Person’s 
Behaviors? 

Table 83 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of factors of Person’s Characteristics (subsector b2) 
was related to Right Hand Variate composed of factors of Person’s 
Behaviors (subsector b3). One CC out of possible two turned out 
to be significant. 

The canonical correlation analysis results showed that both 
the variates mutually shared 16 per cent variance. The Left Hand 
Variate could be thought to be loaded positively with Confident 
Hardworking Sel f-actual izer . This variate was related 
significantly to Right Hand Variate that was loaded positively 
with Team Building and Productivity Concern. 

Question 69 . Uhat are the relationships of the second order 
dimensions of Person’s Values and Characteristics with the second 
order dimensions of Person’s Behaviors? 

Table 84 presents results of CC in which Left Hand Variate 
composed of factors of Person’s Values and Characteristics 
(subsectors bl and b2) was related to Right Hand Variate composed 
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Table 83 

Canonical Correlation Shoving Relationships between the 
Second Order Dimensions of Person's Characteriatica and 
Person’s Behaviors 


Variables 

Set 1 

Loadings 

Left hand set 


SF12: AF 

-0.11 

SFl: CHSA 

0.99 

Right hand set 


SF2; MBS 

-0.29 

SF7: NCTBS 

0.08 

SFll: TBPC 

0.9 2 


0.3966 

t. 2 

Rc 

0.1573 

Chi-square 

56.33 

11 

6 

IV 

al 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.4936 

Rdx LHS 

0.0776 

Variance RHS 

0.3105 

Rdx RHS 

0.0488 
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Table 84 

Canonical Correlation Shoving Relat i onahi pa of the Second Order 
Diroenaiona of Person’s Values and Characteristics with Person’s 
Behaviors 


Variables 

Set 1 

Loadings 

Left hand set 


SF5: DJSA 

0.47 

SF9: RV 

0.81 

SF12: AF 

-0.10 

SFl: CHSA 

0.75 

Right hand set 


SF2: UBS 

-0 . 42 

SF7: NCTBS 

0.08 

SFll: TBPC 

0.79 

Rc„ 

0.4853 

Rjc 

0.2356 

Chi-square 

92.10 

df 

12 

E < 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.3628 

Rdx LHS 

0.0855 

Variance RHS 

0.2699 

Rdx RHS 

0.0636 
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of factors of Person’s Behaviors (subsector b3). One CC out of 
possible three turned out to be significant. 

The canonical correlation results shoved significant 
relationships between the two variates. Both the variates 
mutually shared 24 per cent variance. The Left Hand Variate 
could be thought of as representing a situation that was marked 
by presence of factors such as Desirable Job Success Archetype, 
and Rokeach’s Values of Person’s Values; and Confident 
Hardworking Sel f-actual izer of Person’s Characteristics. This 
variate was related significantly to Right Hand Variate that was 
marked by presence of Team Building and Productivity concern but 
lacked in terms of factor such as Manipulative Behavioral 
Strategies . 

Question 70 . Uhat is the strength of association of second 
order variables of Person’s Behaviors as the predictors and Job 
Mobility and Income as the criterion? 

The MRA results with Job Mobility and Income (sector e) as 
criterion and variables of Person’s Behaviors (subsector b3) as 
predictors showed (£(3^306) ~ 7.73, £ < .01) that overall 
regression was significant. The 3 variables entered into 

2 

regression equation explained 7.05 per cent variance (Adjusted R 

= .0614). A shortlisted regression equation consisting of 2 

2 

predictors explaining 7 per cent variance (Adjusted R = .06) was 
retained. Results based on these 2 variables showed (Table 85) 
that overall regression was significant (£(2,307) ~ 11.37, 

£ < .01). Both of the variables were individually significant. 
Out of significant predictors. Manipulative Behavioral Strategies 
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was the nefiative predictor, and Team Building and Productivity 

Concern was the positive predictor of Job Mobility and Income. 

Question 71 Uhat is the strength of association of second 

order variables of Person’s Environment, Person Related 

Variables, and Organization Related Variables as the predictors 

and Job Mobility and Income as the criterion? 

The MRA results in which variables of Person’s Environment 

(sector a). Person Related Variables (sector b), and Organization 

Related Variables (sector c) were the predictors and Job Mobility 

and Income (sector e) was the criterion showed (£(11^298) ” 4.03, 

£ < 0.01) that overall regression was significant. The 11 

variables entered into regression equation explained 12.96 per 

2 

cent variance (Adjusted R = .0975). A shortlisted regression 

equation consisting of 5 predictors explaining 12 per cent 

2 

variance (Adjusted R = .10) was retained. Results based on 
these 5 predictors (Table 86) showed that overall regression was 
significant (£(5,304) = 7.99, £ < .01). All the variables except 
"Own People” Concern in Present Environment were significant 
predictors. Out of significant predictors, Manipulative 
Behavioral Strategies, and Rokeach’s Values were the negative 
predictors of Job Mobility and Income. Out of remaining positive 
predictors, the variables could be interpreted as having their 
respective strength of association in the following order; Team 
Building and Productivity Concern, and Stimulation and Autonomy 
in Present Environment. 

In the following section, the relationship of Organization 
Related Variables (sector c) with Person Related Variables 
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(sector b) would be explored. There beine only one variable in 
sector c that is. Desirable Characteristics of Organization, 
multiple regression analyses would be used. Although at present 
interest was to explore the relationship between sector c and 
sector b, and not to predict or to decipher the strength of 
association of sector c with sector b, MRA instead of canonical 
correlation would be used as MRA is a better analytical technique 
with singular criterion variable and it provides useful 
information other than the index of shared variances. The 
details follow. 

Question 7 2 . Uhat is the strength of association of second 
order Person Related Variables as the predictors and Desirable 
Characteristics of Organization as the criterion? 

The results of MRA with Desirable Characteristics of 

Organization (sector c) as criterion and Person Related Variables 

(sector b) as predictors showed (£(7,302) ~ 8.27, £ < .01) that 

overall regression was significant. The 7 variables entered into 

regression equation explained 16.08 per cent variance (Adjusted 
2 

R = .1414) in the criterion variable. A shortlisted regression 

equation consisting of 3 predictors explaining 16 per cent 

2 

variance (Adjusted R = .15) was retained. The results based on 
these 3 predictors (Table 87) showed that overall regression was 
significant (£(3 306 ) = 18.78, £ < .01). All the variables 
except Confident Hardworking Sel f-actual izer were individually 
significant and had positive beta weights which could be 
interpreted as having their respective strength of association in 
the following order; Team Building and Productivity Concern, and 
Desirable Job Success Archetype. 



riultiple Regreaeion Analyaie Reaulta Incorporating the Second Order Person 
Related Variablea aa the Predictora, and Deairable Characteriatica of 
Organization aa the Criterion 
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Quest ion 7 3 . Uhat is the strength of association of second 

order variables of Person’s Behaviors as the predictors and 

Desirable Characteristics of Organization as the criterion? 

The MRA results with Desirable Characteristics of 

Organization (sector c) as criterion and variables of Person’s 

Behaviors (subsector b3) as predictors showed that overall 

regression was significant (£(-3 335 ^ = 15.60, £ < .01). The 

three variables entered into regression equation explained 13.26 

2 

per cent variance (Adjusted R = .1241). A shortlisted 

regression equation consisting of only one variable explaining 13 

2 

per cent variance (Adjusted R = .12) was retained. The second 
variable was dropped from the shortlisted regression equation 
because it added less than one per cent of variance. The results 
based on this single predictor variable (Table 88 ) showed that 
overall regression was significant (£(1,308) ~ 44.91, £ < .01). 
The predictor variable, namely Team Building and Productivity 
Concern was individually significant and had positive beta 
weight . 

Question 74 . Uhat is the strength of association of second 
order variables of Person’s Values as the predictors and 
Desirable Characteristics of Organization as the criterion? 

The HRA results with Desirable Characteristics of 
Organization (sector c) as criterion and variables of Person’s 
Values (subsector bl) as predictors showed that overall 
regression was significant (£(2,307) ~ 9.70, £ <.01). The 2 
variables entered into regression equation explained 5.94 per 
cent variance (Adjusted R^ = .0533) in the criterion variable- 








Since none of the variables, entered into regression equation, 

added less than one per cent in terras of adjusted , there was 

no need to "shortlist" the variables. Results (Table 89) showed 

that both of the variables were individually significant and had 

positive beta weights which could be interpreted as having their 

respective strength of association in following order; Rokeach's 

Values, and Desirable Job Success Archetype. 

Question 75 . Uhat is the strength of association of second 

order variables of Person’s Characteristics as predictors and 

Desirable Characteristics of Organization as the criterion? 

The results of HRA with Desirable Characteristics of 

Organization (sector c) as criterion and variables of Person’s 

Characteristics (subsector b2) as predictors showed that overall 

regression was significant (£(2,307) “ 10.76, £ < .01). The two 

variables entered into regression equation explained 6.55 per 

2 

cent variance (Adjusted R = .0694). A shortlisted regression 

equation consisting of only one variable explaining 6 per cent 

2 

variance (Adjusted R = .06) was retained. The second variable 
was dropped from the shortlisted regression equation because it 
added less than one per cent of variance. The results based on 
this single predictor (Table 90) showed that overall regression 
was significant (£(1,308) “ 20.03, £ < .01). The predictor 
variable that was named as Confident Hardworking Sel f-actual izer 
was individually significant and had positive beta weight. 

Question 76 . Uhat is the strength of association of second 
order variables of Person’s Values and Characteristics as the 
predictors and Desirable Characteristics of Organization as the 


criterion? 








The results of MRA in which Desirable Characteristics of 
Organization (sector c) was the criterion and variables of 
Person’s Values, and Characteristics (subsectors bl and b 2 ) were 
the predictors showed (£(4 305 ) = 7.59, £ < .01) that overall 

regression was significant. The 4 predictors entered into 

• - 2 
regression equation explained 9.05 per cent variance (Adjusted R 

= .0786) in the criterion variable. A shortlisted regression 

equation consisting of 2 variables explaining 8 per cent variance 
2 

(Adjusted R = .08) was retained. The results based on these 2 
predictors showed (Table 91) that overall regression was 
significant (£(2,307) ~ 13.70, £ < .01). Both of the variables 
were individually significant and were positive predictors, which 
could be interpreted as having their respective strength of 
association in following order; Confident Hardworking Self- 
actualizer; and Desirable Job Success Archetype. 

Second Order Success and Satisfactions as Functions of 
Industrial Categorization. Hierarchical 
Levels, and Ownership 

j2uestion_27. How the various second order dimensions of 
success and satisfaction differ on an average across the factors 
of Industrial Categorization (textile, chemicals and fertilizers, 
and engineering). Hierarchical Levels (low, middle, and high), 
and Ownership (public and private)? 

In order to keep the pattern of analyses of the variables 
emerging out of the second order factor analysis consonant with 
the analytical pattern of the first order factors and variables, 
initially it was planned to calculate 3 x 3 x 2 (Industrial 



Hultiple Regreaaion Analysia Reaults Incorporating the Second Order Peraon’ 
Values and Charact eriat ica aa the Predictors, and Desirable Characteriatics 
of Organization as the Criterion 
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Categorization x Hierarchical Level x Ownership) factorial 
analyses of variance for the dimensions of success and 
satisfaction. However, unfortunately satisfaction could not be 
kept as a part of the second order factor analysis for its being 
based on scores derived from Idealized Success scores. Of course 
success dimension comprised a second order factor, namely 
Desirable Job Success Archetype (or DJSA: SF5), however none of 
the effects in the analysis of variance results turned out to be 
significant. Consequently, the description of analysis of 
variance for the second order factors would be dispensed with. 

Attempting to Explore the Recursive Causal Linkages Among the 

”Second Order" Factors 

It would be recalled that the constructs included in the 
study had culminated in eighty two factors or variables. The 
number being this large and the facilities being inadequate, a 
thorough "causal” analysis incorporating all of them could not be 
used. Nevertheless, in order to get the indicative causal 
linkages in a recursive model, a path analysis was attempted that 
made use of the factors forced into five categories representing 
the five sectors into which the constructs had been arranged 
according to the elementary conceptual scheme. 

If one were to scan the so-called conceptual scheme and the 
plethora of the constructs and variables crammed into the sectors 
or categories, some points giving rise to confusion might become 
apparent. Firstly, a very high degree of cognitive complexity 
would be required in order to extract clear meanings in terms of 
clearly identifiable and parsimonious categories. Secondly, the 
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arraneement of the constructs into the cate£ories at tiroes roifiht 
appear to be arbitrarily done because seen from a different 
perspective, the saroe variable roi£ht be placed into a different 
catefiory . 

In an atterapt to remedy the above mentioned sources of 
clumsiness, a "second order factor analysis” was done with a view 
to reduce the number of "primary dimensions” within a manafieable 
extent. Consequently, twelve "second order” factors were 
obtained, the structures of which have already been described. 

In the section to follow, reference would be made to additional 
"causal analysis” which had been done usinfi the "second order 
factors”. In this connection, reference would be made to the 
twelve tables numbered from Table 92 to Table 103. In order to 
recapitulate, the twelve "second order factors” retained were as 
follow (for details of composition in terms of first order 
factors, see pp. 545 - 548). 

1. Confident Hardworking Sel f-actual izer (SFl : CHSA) . 

2. Manipulative Behavioral Strategies (SF2: MBS). 

3. Desirable Characteristics of Organization (SF3: DCO). 

4. Stimulation and Independence in Barly Environments 
CSF4: SIEE). 

5. Desirable Job Success Archetype (SF5: DJSA) . 

6. "Own People” Concern in Present Environment (SF6: 
OPCPE). 

7. Noncontroversial and Tolerant Behavioral Strategies 
CSF7; NCTBS). 

8. Job Mobility and Income (SF8: JMI). 


9. 


Rokeach’s Values (SF9: RV) . 
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10. Stimulation and Autonomy in Present Environment 
(SFIO: SAFE). 

11. Team Building and Productivity Concern (SFll: TBPC) . 

12. Attribution-in-Failure (SF12: AF) . 

It is customary to make a "causal model” before attempting 
to test it. However, the investigator felt that there were 
difficulties involved in doing so with the "second order 
factors”. If one goes by the schematic representation mentioned 
earlier, the place of the sectors would be somewhat similar to 
that presented in Figure 11. Since the second order factors were 
obtained by all the primary factors regardless of their sectorial 
affiliations making separate causal analysis with each of the 
second order factors and simultaneously maintaining its sectorial 
position as well may be debatable. In order to strike a 
compromise, each second order factor is proposed to be analyzed 
by treating it as the last criterion while proceeding in the 
order mentioned above, that is, from SFl to SF12. A comparison, 
if need be, may be made regarding sectorial affiliation of the 
SFs by referring to Figure 11, and a "sketchy” schematic 
representation of the causal linkages (Figure 12). A summary of 
the "direct causal” effects both in unidirectional and 
"conjectured” bi-directional terms appears also in Table 104 
which may be referred to for visualization of the effects at a 
glance. 

The first SF , namely Confident Hardworking Self-actual izer 
(SFl:' CHSA) is treated in Table 92. The results showed that the 
highest magnitudes of direct causal effects on SFl were those of 



Organization Related Variables 



1 _ 2 , SumBiary schematic representation of the relationships emerging out of "caufial*' 
8 with second order factors (refer to list of abbreviations for meaning of the 
tlons within the sectors). 














P . t Un . l41r»ctlpn»l « nd Bidirectional Dlr«ct "C«u»«l" Eff«ct» jUiona S»cc>Ha OrdT F*ctor« 
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SF9 and SFll, in that order which meant that Rokeach's Values, 

and Team Building and Productivity Concern seem to be affecting 

SFl . All these three second order factors comprised of the 

primary factors constituting the Person Related Variables. In 

other words, the Person’s Values and the Person’s Behaviors might 

be taken to be affecting the Person’s Characteristics, May be 

the person's characteristics are understood in terms of the 

perceived values held and the person’s behaviors. Other effects 

were either relatively small or difficult to explain 

psychologically. Additionally, a multiple correlation 

coefficient (R) was calculated with SFl: CHSA as dependent 

and the SFs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, and 12 as the multiple 

2 

correlates. The R turned out to be .26, meaning that 26 per 

cent of variance in SFl: CHSA was shared (or predicted by in a 

specific sense) with SFs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

Table 93 refers to Manipulative Behavioral Strategies (SF2: 

MBS). The highest magnitudes of direct causal effects were those 

of SF7, SFll, and SF6 in that order. This meant that the 

Manipulative Behavioral Strategies could be thought to be 

affected by Noncontroversial and Tolerant Behavioral Strategies, 

Team Building and Productivity Concern, and "Own People” Concern 

in Present Environment. It appears that the Manipulative 

Behavioral Strategies may be warranted by the three former 

2 

concerns. The R turned out to be .21. 

Table 94 refers to Desirable Characteristics of Organization 
(SF3; DCO). • The highest magnitudes of direct causal effects were 
those of SFll and SFIO in that order. This meant that the 
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Desirable Characteriatice of Organization might be thought to be 
affected by Team Building and Productivity Concern, and 
Stimulation and Autonomy in Present Environment. The turned 
out to be .23. 

Table 95 refers to Stimulation and Independence in Early 
Environments (SF4 : SIEE). The highest magnitudes of direct 
causal effects on SF4 were those of SFIO, SFll, SF5 , SF6 and SF9 
in that order. The nature of this finding is little peculiar 
because the influences or the effects seem to be going backwards 
to the level of early environment. However, in case of the 
effects of SF5, SF6, SFIO, and SFll, it seems to be case of bi- 
directional causality as would be evident from the direct effects 
on these variables of SF4 in the subsequent tables, that is 
Tables 96, 97, 101, and 102. However, the effect of SF9 on SF4 
appears to be difficult to explain because SF4 does not show a 
reciprocity of the direct effect on SF9 (Table 100), and 
therefore perhaps it may be difficult to presume bi-directional 
causality in this case. A conjecture could be that since SF9 
reflects the values and therefore a covariation of values may be 

expected even at an early stage environment. However, the idea 

2 

needs further explorations and substantiation. The R turned out 
to be . 14 . 

Table 96 refers to Desirable Job Success Archetype (SF5: 
DJSA) . The highest magnitudes of direct causal effects on SF5 
were those of SF9 , SF4, and SF3 in that order. This was an 
important finding in that Desirable Job Success Archetype might 
be thought to be affected by Rokeach’s Values, Stimulation and 
Independence in Early Environments, and Desirable Characteristics 
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of Organization. It also made apparent the importance of values, 

environment, and the organizational characteristics in shaping up 

2 

the success archetype. The R turned out to be .19. 

Table 97 refers to ”Own People” Concern in Present 

Environment CSF6: OPCPE) as the criterion. The highest 

magnitudes of direct causal effects were those of SFIO, SF2 , and 

SF4 in that order. This meant that ”Own People” Concern in 

Present Environment might be thought to be affected by 

Stimulation and Autonomy in Present Environment, Manipulative 

Behavioral Strategies, and Stimulation and Independence in Early 

Environments. It also seemed that there could be bi-directional 

causality between SF6, and SF2 and SF4 (compare with the direct 

2 

effects of SF6 on SF2 and SF4, Tables 93 and 95). The R turned 
out to be .15. 

Table 98 refers to Noncontroversial and Tolerant Behavioral 

Strategies (SF? : NCTBS) . The highest magnitude of direct causal 

effect was that of SF2. This meant that Noncontroversial and 

Tolerant Behavioral Strategies might be thought to be affected by 

Manipulative Behavioral Strategies. It would be interesting to 

note that this could be a case of bi-directional causality 

(compare with the direct effect of SF7 on SF2, Table 93). May be 

because being noncontroversial and patient is a prerequisite to 

manipulativeness, and also in order to remain patiently 

noncontroversial, one would require to adopt a bit of 

manipulative strategies. The idea needs further testing though. 

2 

The R turned out to be .10. 
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Table 99 refers to Job Mobility and Income (SFS: JMI). The 
hifihest magnitudes of direct causal effects were those of SFll 
and SFIO. This meant that Job Mobility and Income might be 
thought to be affected by Team Building and Productivity Concern, 
and Stimulation and Autonomy in Present Environment. It may be 
noted that the bi-variate relationship of SFS was reasonable 
(r = .15) with SF3 that is. Desirable Characteristics of 
Organization also although none of the path coefficients were 
good enough to warrant attention. It seemed that the SFS could 

2 

have a bi-directional causal linkage with SFs 11 and 10. The R 
turned out to be .13. 

Table 100 refers to Rokeach's Values (SF9 : RV). The highest 

magnitudes of direct causal effects were those of SFl , SFS, and 

SFll. This meant that Rokeach's Values might be thought to be 

affected by Confident Hardworking Sel f-actual izer , Desirable Job 

Success Archetype, and Team Building and Productivity Concern. 

It may be interesting to note that SFl and SFS (refer to Tables 

92 and 96) could have a bi-directional causality, meaning that 

Desirable Job Success Archetype, and Confident Hardworking Self- 

actualizer had a bi-directional causal linkage with the construct 

2 

of Rokeach’s Values. The R turned out to be .34. 

Table 101 refers to Stimulation and Autonomy in Present 
Environment (SFIO: SAFE). The highest magnitudes of direct 
causal effects on SFIO were those of SF3, SF6, SF4, and SF8 in 
that order. This meant that Stimulation and Autonomy in Present 
Environment might be thought to be affected by Desirable 
Characteristics of Organization, "Own People” Concern in Present 
Environment, Stimulation and Independence in Early Environments, 
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and Job Mobility and Income. It could be interesting to note 

that there appear to be some kind of bi-directional causality 

between SFIO and SFs 3, 4, 6, and 8 (refer to Tables 94, 95, 97, 

and 99). Stimulation and Autonomy in Present Environment seem to 

be affected positively by the variables represented by SFs 3, 6 , 

2 

4, and 8 in that order. The R turned out to be .22. 

Table 102 refers to Team Building and Productivity concern 

(SFll: TBPC) . The highest magnitudes of direct causal effects on 

SFll were those of SF3 , SFl, SF9, SF2, SF8, and SF4 in that 

order. This meant that Team Building and Productivity Concern 

might be thought to be affected by Desirable Characteristics of 

Organization, Confident Hardworking Self-actualizer , Rokeach's 

Values, Manipulative Behavioral Strategies, Job Mobility and 

Income, and Stimulation and Independence in Early Environments. 

It could be highly interesting to note that there appear to be a 

bi-directional causal linkage with all the variables that had a 

2 

direct positive causal effect on SFll. The R turned out to be .30 

Table 103 refer to Attribution-in-Failure CSF12: AF). The 

results showed that Attribution-in-Failure did not have any 

heavily positive antecedent with a direct causal link. Other 

effects were either relatively small or difficult to explain 

2 

psychologically. The R turned out to be .04. 

Taking a look at Figure 12 and Table 104, it appears that 
the variable, namely Team Building and Productivity Concern 
(SFll: TBPC) emerged as one of the most salient variables which 
had maximum number of causal and bi-directional linkages with 
other second order factors in the study. , 
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Chapter 4 


Discussion 


This work primarily was regarding the structure and 
dynamics, and some of the probable antecedents and consequences 
of a construct that has been identified in the literature as 
executive success. There may be different reasons as to why 
people accept organizational membership, but eventually some kind 
of a normative convention has come into existence regarding the 
structure and processes of social organizations especially in the 
democratic societies. Starting from the unorganized enterprise, 
the human engineering (Taylor, 1911), the human relations (Mayo, 
1933), and right up to the present affiliation to the human 
resource movement’s perspective, the dominant coalition has been 
having a larger share of say in the design and requirements of 
the organization. Though it may be noted that some of the Indian 
experiences tend to show that the lower level role incumbents 
sometimes might have a greater say than the middle level role 
incumbents, evidenced in the works of C.B.P. Singh (personal 

communication. Hay 1, 1989) and A.K. Tiwari (personal communication 
May 19, 1989). Until few years ago, the dignity of freedom and 
the area of free choice of the role incumbents had largely been a 
matter of compliance to the organizational and societal norms. 

Although it is a matter of debate but the individual's 
dignity of freedom and the area of free choice in terms of goal 
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setting and its persuasion night be looked upon as a function of 
history of the course that the development of societies seems to 
have taken in general. That is to say that depending upon 
whether the role incumbent existed in preindustrial, industrial, 
or post industrial societies; the area of free will of the 
individual would be likely to vary. This would be so largely 
because as a society moves toward the apex of its development, 
the situational structure of the society itself might take care 
of the "maintenance" or the routine requirements of the 
individuals’ existence. Thus the individual in such a situation 
could be in a position to afford to transcend the barriers that 
impede the flow of his or her inherent potentialities toward 
self-actualization guided by the free will, and with dignity. 

The basic premise on which this work was carried out was 
that freedom combined with dignity is a person’s birth right that 
ought to be accorded, only more so in a society that professes 
allegiance to democratic values. These considerations give rise 
to a number of issues. One would need to settle down over 
various and at times conflicting considerations though. For 
example, what is it that is important and to what extent? Is it 
the macro level entities such as the organization and the society 
consisting of a presumed normal (or some other specified) 
distribution of various characteristics which should be given 
priority over an individual or a small number of individuals? 
Alternatively, would one contend that a handful of "worthwhile” 
individuals should be at the helms of the affairs and if that is 
so, who should have the authority to decide upon the worthinesa 
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of such individuals? There could be many. more questions like 
these . 

Adhering to the golden mean, it may be safe to presume that 
so long as the "goal” of the organization is not likely to be 
jeopardized, the individuals should be allowed to pursue their 
"own goals". Certainly it would be ideal if the individual and 
the organizational goals can be made compatible but until such 
time as that can be guaranteed, the former stand may not be 
grossly unreasonable. Considering that, by definition, the 
individuals are micro level and the organizations, by comparison, 
are the macro level entities, the probability of both of them 
having identical goals could be low because the very structural 
magnitude of the entities in question would put constraints on 
the congruence between the goals of the two. 

Until recently, the measure of the worth, or more precisely, 
the success of a person that had most frequently been used was 
from the perspective of the agents or the agencies beyond the 
boundaries of physical existence of the individual in question. 
That is to say that an individual would be treated as a success 
or a failure depending on whether (sjhe accomplished what was 
expected out of him or her by the societal norms or the 
significant others who, again, were guided by the spatio-temporal 
specifics of the societal norms. The main issue in this work was 
the exploration of the views people hold about their success from 
their very own perspective. It was conjectured that diverse 
people would possess varied notions about what would it be, the 
attainment of which would give them the sense of having attained 
success in their own eyes, from their own perspective, and by 
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their very own yardstick. This was but the central thene 
around which the general framework was erected at the stage of 
commencement of this work. Several other related aspects got 
attached to the central theme as the work progressed. 

Apparently the needs, desires, ambitions, and ideals of 
persons do not acquire shape out of the blue and start existing 
in a vacuum. A person is born, acquires maturity; enters into an 
organization, acquires organizational maturity; and by the time 
(s)he is ready to transcend the pinnacle of organizational 
existence, the departure is marked with a reservoir of inputs and 
a unique account of outcomes of the person’s existence (A.K. 

Sinha, personal communication, February 24, 1989). It should be 
interesting to note for any keen observer of human behavior and 
social systems that how much importance is given to the 
momentarily valued systemic outcome and how less significance 
often times is attached to the resultant state of being of the 
human embodiments which comprise a vital portion of social 
systems. The outcomes measurable in terms of social psychological 
constructs that go into the making of the state of being of the 
human organism transcending momentarily valued norms governed by 
the perspective of beneficiary agencies ought to form an 
important domain of enquiry. Consequently, it may be argued that 
maximization of returns to the ’’organization" by all means need 
not be the only criterion of effectiveness and that the 
individually desirable state of existence of the role incumbents 
in itself is important because it comprises what would ultimately 
reflect in the state of the system as a whole (A.K. Sinha, 
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personal communication, February 24, 1989). A related strand of 
argument could be that the desirability of the state of existence 
of role incumbents would be enhanced if they accomplish what they 
want. This is another reason why the study of what has been 
termed as the idealized success should be important. 

As it has been mentioned, the construct of idealized success 
might be understood better in conjugation with some allied 
constructs. A person’s notion of the idealized success could be 
a function of a number of things. Important ones among such 
things could be the environment in which the person grows, the 
value system that the person acquires, a number of characteristics 
including the personality and the behavioral styles, the 
reinforcement value of the person level outcomes including 
satisfaction that the person derives, the perceived contribution 
of the person to the organization, and a host of organization 
related variables would all impinge upon the role incumbent and 
would likely to interact with one another to generate specific 
influences that would act toward the determination of not only 
the persons’ notion of the idealized success but also toward the 
determination of the organizational dynamics as a whole. Based 
upon this premise, the variables thought to be having relevant 
association with the thrust variable, namely the idealized 
success had been incorporated and arranged in a scheme of 
variables making for a conceptualization of organizational 
dynamics as depicted in Figure 1 (p. 25). The considerations 
guiding the inclusion of variables in the study have already been 


described earlier. 
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A number of analyses with regard to the several research 
questions had been performed that have already been mentioned in 
the results section. Considering the volume and the nature of 
intricate specifics of the multivariate statistical findings, it 
may become rather unwieldy to discuss each and every bit of 
findings accruing out of each of the analyses. Hence it is 
proposed to take up only the salient findings for the purpose of 


discussion 

and the 

results 

nection itself may be 

referred to with 

an eye for 

details 

, should 

the amplification of 

finer aspects and 

the subtle 

nuances 

of the : 

results be desired to 

be had for finer 


appreciation. 

This study subscribed largely to the multivariate approach 
for the purpose of statistical analyses. However, at times 
reference would also be made to certain coefficients emanating 
from univariate statistical analyses, for instance, the zero 
order product moment coefficient of correlation (Appendix E). 
Success, and more specifically the concept of idealized success, 
would be in the focus of attention. After a brief recapitulation 
of the perspectives on success in this study, the salient 
findings with regard to the construct of success as well as in 
the context of organizational dynamics in general, would be 
discussed in the section to follow. 

To recapitulate, until recently the success of a person used 
to be operationalized in terms of material returns with respect 
to the inputs (including the temporal and the energic inputs). 

The returns considered as desirable, typically had the 
connotations associated with a machismo world. It was realized 


that succeas brin£8 glory but togather with a share of some 
darker aspects as well. Uith the greater upllftraent of the 
honogenized societies, the societal members started feeling a 
need to be let free to pursue their own interests and convictions 
rather than to allow themselves to be subjugated to any external 
norm that would render them successful but only in terms of some 
external criteria. 

Since this study took a departure from the "established” 
concept of the construct of success, it was proposed to retain 
the traditional and established criterion of success in the study 
in order to provide for an anchor of comparison. Secondly, the 
concept of idealized success was incorporated which was the 
thrust variable. Thirdly, the perceived self-success was another 
aspect of success that was included. Lastly, some of the 
characteristics acknowledged to be associated with successful 
persons were also incorporated. Thus, in total, the four major 
aspects of success were included in the study. The two aspects 
of success, namely Idealized Success, and Characteristics of 
Successful Person would form part of the sector in the conceptual 
scheme consisting of the Person Related Variables; and remaining 
two of the aspects of success, namely Conventional Criterion of 
Success, and Perceived Self-success Index would form part of the 
sector named Person Level Outcomes. 

It was proposed that the organizational dynamics could be 
broadly categorized into two levels, namely person level, and 
organizational level. Consequently, it was proposed that the 
environmental forces and the organization related variables would 
influence the person related variables and subsequently, these 
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would fiive rise to certain person level aa well as the organization 
level outcoxnes. The construct of idealized success, as mentioned 
earlier, would form a part of the person related variables. The 
person related variables were further trichotomized into the 
categories of (a) values, (b) characteristics, and (c) behaviors. 
Wore specifically, the construct of idealized success would form 
a part of subsector of person related variables, named Person’s 
Values. It was conjectured that the idealized success could also 
be a matter related to or a subset of values people hold. In the 
backdrop of these considerations, the construct of success and 
other variables in the study were explored in a number of ways. 

The relevant details for discussion follow. 

Perspectives on the aspects of success . To study the 
construct of idealized success, the respondents were asked as to 
what extent the attainment of certain things would give them the 
feeling and satisfaction of having attained success in their 
lives as a whole. The responses, upon factor analysis, yielded 
seven dimensions of idealized success. They were (a) Omnibus 
Success (OS), (b) "Own People” Success Archetype (OPSA), 

(c) Excellent Uork Life (EUL), (d) Comfortable Living (CL), 

(e) Leadership and Power (LP), (f) Job Prestige and Stability 
( JPS) , and (g) Patriotism and Altruism (PA). The characteristics 
of successful person had yielded two factors upon factor analysis, 
namely Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person (DCSP), and 
Dominant and Ambitious (DA). Besides perceived self-success had 
yielded a single factor upon factor analysis that was named as 
Perceived Self-success Index (PSSI), and of course the last of 
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the indexes w&a an index of Conventional Criterion of Success 
(CCS) which was the ratio of salary by age. 

No study, that the investigator is aware of, reports having 
delineated factors exactly sioiilar to those identified in this 
study with regard to idealized success, and perceived self- 
success on the basis of empirical data. Neverthel ess , the ideas 
contained in the structure of the factors of idealized success 
may be thought to be coming closer to the findings of scholars 
like Childs and Klimoski (1986), Hall and Isabella (1985), 
Mizruchi (1964), and Tarnowieski (1973). Of course, a number of 
studies have been conducted with the conventional criterion of 
success (e.g., Ansari et al . , 1982; England & Lee, 1974; Ryan et 
al . , 1981; Uataon>«« Uilliams, 1977; Uilliams & Harrell, 1964), 
and isolated characteristics of successful persons (e.g., 
Jurgensen, cited in Campbell et al . , 1970), the details of which 
have already been mentioned in the introduction section. 

A perusal of the Appendix E would reveal that Conventional 
Criterion of Success was significantly correlated with Perceived 
Self-success Index (r (308) = 0.19, p < .01), but it was not 
positively significantly correlated with any of the dimensions of 
Idealized Success nor was it correlated with any of the two 
dimensions of Characteristics of Successful Person. It was 
interesting to note that on the one hand, the Conventional 
Criterion of Success was positively related to Perceived Self- 
success Index and on the other hand, it had either insignificant 
relationships (with the dimensions of Characteristics of 
Successful Person, and four of the dimensions of Idealized 
Success) or had a negative relationship with three of the 
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dinensions of Idealized Success, namely "Own People Success 
Archetype, Comfortable Living, and Job Prestige and Stability. 
Although such correlational results technically may become 
difficult to interpret in a multivariate situation, the 
indications that one gets out of the just mentioned zero order 
correlations probably point to the following. 

1. The sample of respondents did consist of people who 
ould be evaluated on all the four aspects of success .•ncluded in 

the study. These aspects were (a) the Conventional Criterion of 
Success, (b) the seven dimensions of Idealized Success, (c) the 
two dimensions of Characteristics of Successful Person, and 
(d) the Perceived Self-success Index. 

2. The Conventional Criterion of Success correlated 
positively with the Perceived Self-success Index. This could 
mean that the "advantaged" people, that is those getting high 
salary relative to their age, did perceive themselves to be 
successful . 

3. The "advantaged” people were not possessed of any 
definite attributes presumed to be the characteristics of the 
successful persons (the correlation of CCS with DCSP and DA being 
insignificant). 

4. Interestingly, although the Conventional Criterion of 
Success was correlated with Perceived Self-success Index, these 
two showed mutually different patterns of relationships with the 
dimensions of Characteristics of Successful Person. The 
Characteristics of Successful Person (DCSP and DA) were related 
with Perceived Self-success Index but not with the Conventional 
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Criterion of Succeea. This nifiht indicate that the Perceived 
Self-success Index may be taken to be an index of both the 
characteristics of the successful person as well as that of the 
advantaged people (scoring high on CCS). Not only this, but 
except for one dimension of Idealized Success, namely "Own 
People” Success Archetype; the Perceived Self-success Index had 
significant positive relationships with all other aspects of 
success. This could point to an important inference that self 
perception, or more specifically Perceived Self-success Index 
could be a fair representative index of the magnitude of the 
success on various aspects. 

5. From among the dimensions of Idealized Success, the 
"Own People" Success Archetype had insignificant relationships 
with Omnibus Success, and Excellent Uork Life. Apart from these, 
all other dimensions of Idealized Success had positive 
relationships with one another. This indicated that although the 
data yielded seven distinct identifiable dimensions of Idealized 
Success, there could be some overlap between these dimensions in 
the cognitive universe of the respondents. 

6. Considering that the major point of departure in this 
study was to look for the indexes of success apart from that 
conventionally employed, it could be interesting to note the 
relationship of the Conventional Criterion of Success with the 
other aspects of success. The advantaged people (high on CCS), it 
seemed, did not define their idealized success in terms of "Own 
People” Success Archetype, or Comfortable Living, or Job Prestige 
and Stability. Another way of looking at these findings could be 
that people who were successful in the conventional sense 
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probably did not care much for their "own people", or comfort in 
livinfi, or job prestige and stability. Probably these are the 
people who evaluate their success just in terms of money they are 
able to get, relative to their chronological age. Such people 
also did not seem to possess any identifiable characteristics 
from among the characteristics of the successful person. Looking 
at the findings in the reverse order probably it may also be 
argu d that people who define their idealized success in t rms of 
"Own People" Success Archetype, Comfortable Living, and Job 
Prestige and Stability may not be concerned about increasing the 
ratio of salary by age. Also for people possessed of the 
characteristics found in successful person, and for people having 
definitions of idealized success in terms of Omnibus Success, 
Excellent Uork Life, Leadership and Power, and Patriotism and 
Altruism; the maximization of the Conventional Criterion of 
Success probably does not matter much. 

These findings point toward several possibilities. The 
first could be that the "Own People” Success Archetype may just 
have instrumental value, and therefore, this orientation is no 
longer required by them who have managed to get success (albeit 
in conventional sense only). The second possibility may be the 
"grapes are sour attitude”, meaning that those who could not 
achieve success (again in conventional sense) somehow effected a 
change in their attitudes and started defining their "targeted" 
success in terms other than conventional one. The third 
possibility of course could be that due to the impact of changing 
times, a change has indeed taken place in the attitude of people 
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toward definition of success. Probably more exploration is 
required to settle these issues. 

Idealized success via-a-vis conventional criterion of 
success and perceived self-aucceaa Index . This study subscribed 
to the multivariate stand and consequently, although the 
relationships among the dimensions of idealized success and other 
aspects of success had been seen in terms of zero order 
correlations, it was proposed to re-examine the relationships of 
the dimensions of Idealized Success with Conventional Criterion 
of Success and the Perceived Self-success Index in a multivariate 
perspective. Thus the question number 39 in the results section 
was addressed to this issue in which canonical correlation (CC) 
analysis was used. The results showed that two CCs were obtained 
explaining 13 and 10 per cent of variance respectively. The 
first CC results (refer to Table 41) could be interpreted to mean 
that people high on Conventional Criterion of Success would not 
subscribe to the definitions of idealized success in terms of 
"Own People” Success Archetype, Comfortable Living, and 
Patriotism and Altruism. These results were somewhat similar to 
those obtained on the basis of zero order correlations and 
consequently more or less, the explanations would also remain to 
be the same. 

The second CC result (Table 41) of course was a little 
different and it showed that people "simultaneously" high on 
Perceived Self -success Index as well as on Conventional Criterion 
of Success might subscribe to idealized success dimensions in 
terms of Omnibus Success, Excellent Work Life, Comfortable 
Living, Leadership and Power, and Patriotism and Altruism. This 
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probably was due to the fact that it was Perceived Self— success 
Index which had the considerable high canonical loading (.97) 
compared to that of Conventional Criterion of Success (canonical 
loading =.65). This meant that the right hand variate could be 
thought of as primarily composed of Perceived Self-success Index 
rather than Conventional Criterion of Success, and thus the 
variables loading high on left hand variate could be taken to be 
as related to Perceived Self-su cess Index. Uith this view, the 
results obtained in the zero order correlations again were 
compatible, and therefore, the explanations would broadly remain 
the same as given while describing the zero order correlations of 
Perceived Self-success Index with the dimensions of Idealized 
Success. To recapitulate, people high on Conventional Criterion 
of Success did not really seem to be defining their idealized 
success in terms of the dimensions obtained, however, people 
having various definitions of Idealized Success (except "Own 
People" Success Archetype, and Job Prestige and Stability in CC 
results) perceived themselves to be successful. 

The predictive strength of the variables related to person's 
environment, person, organization, and organization level outcome 
for promotion, conventional criterion of success, and perceived 
self-success index. The main thesis of the present work was to 
make explorations about the subjectively defined success. 

However, as has also been mentioned earlier, in order to provide 
a perspective to this end, it could be interesting and worthwhile 
to include some other indexes of success as well. Two such 
indexes have already been mentioned, namely Conventional 
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that these factors could contribute positively toward promotion 
of the role incumbents, and insofar as promotion of role 
incumbents on a given situational structure may be treated as 
desirable by the relevant decision making agencies (and that of 
course ideally would include the role incumbents themselves 
especially in consideration to the framework of the present 
study), these factors deserve premium. These results may be 
treated as noteworthy because no earlier study seems to exist 
that las been conducted taking these variables into account and 
has pointed toward such relationships or possibilities. 

The results concerning Conventional Criterion of Success 
(CCS) showed (Table 37) that CCS could be "affected” by Parental 
Socio-economic Status, Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in 
Present Uork Environment, Lower level Needs Satisfying Uork 
Situations, and Internal Attribution in Success. These factors 
belonged to sectors a and b. This again meant that insofar as 
success could be operationalised in terms of the ratio of salary 
by age, such success could be positively "affected” by the above 
mentioned factors and therefore these may be maximized if a 
concern is toward the maximization of so-called conventional 
success. No studies are available concerning most of the factors 
relating to success except in case of Internal Attribution in 
Success where it has been pointed that people have a tendency to 
ascribe success to internal factors (Heilman A Stopeck, 1985b; 
Ueiner, 1985). 

Let us take a relook at the factors "affecting" Conventional 
Criterion of Success. They were Parental Socio-economic Status, 
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Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Work Environment, 
Lower level Needs Satisfying Uork Situations, and Internal 
Attribution in Success. These factors point to several 
inferences which may or may not be considered "desirable” in a 
society with democratic ideals. Obviously it may not be 
desirable to advocate that only those people should be taken in 
who have had a better parental socio-economic status. It would 
be going against democratic ideals. Of course it may be 
suggested that a premium should be put on enhancing the general 
socio-economic status of the masses so that their offsprings 
could be benefitted by its impact in terms of CCS. 

Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Uork 
Environment is certainly something that may be build into job 
design and organizational climate or work culture. It is here 
that the role of dominant coalition and management in general 
should acquire salience and there does appear to be ample scope 
of working toward it through well established management 
techniques and practices. 

Internal Attribution in Success is something rather 
"internal” by definition, however, by using appropriate 
techniques, "success feedbacks", and putting the role incumbents 
on jobs where chances of success are fairly high, the frequency 
of internal success attributions may be increased which in turn 
may contribute to a heightened self-esteem and sense of self- 
efficacy or personal effectiveness which are known to have rather 
far reaching "positive” ramifications in an organizational 


setting. 
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Perceived Self-euccese Index was another aspect of success 
of which the strength of association with other variables in the 
study were examined. The results (Table 38) showed that PSSI 
could be "affected” by Quality through Self and Mutual 
Development, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present 
Uork Environment, Dominant and Ambitious, Internal Locus of 
Control, Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and 
Broad-mindedness, and Quality through Team Building. These 
factors also belonged to sectors a and b. The results showed 
that the perception of self-success could be affected by the 
above mentioned factors. Considering that the perception of self- 
success may give rise to heightened self-esteem and a sense of 
self-efficacy, these factors may be emphasized given that there 
could be some truth in the saying that ’nothing succeeds like 
success ’ . 

Among the variables that have been identified as the 
significant predictors of Perceived Self-success Index, two of 
the variables, namely locus of control, and values have been 
reported to be related to success by some other researchers too. 
Andrisani and Nestel (1976) found that career success led to 
greater internality. Following the experiences of success and 
failure, shifts in locus of control have been indicated 
(Anderson, 1977; Krolick, 1979). Similarly, some of the studies 
(e.g., Brunson, 1985; England it Lee, 1974; Ryan et al . , 1981; 
Uatson & Uilliams, 1977) have found the relationship between 
values and success. Munson and Posner (1980) found that values 
distinguished between respondents with higher versus lower self- 
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perceived auccess. England and Lee (1974) reported that more 
successful managers tend to emphasize pragmatic, dynamic, and 
achievement oriented values whereas less successful managers 
prefer more static and passive values. 

Just now the three aspects of success were discussed one by 
one in relation to the other variables in the study. Referring 
to Appendix E, it would be revealed that the three aspects of 
success had been significantly positively related with one 
another, although the magnitudes of correlation coefficients were 
not very high. There are two points that are noteworthy. First, 
that the three aspects of success were not uncorrelated. 

Secondly, apart from the factor called Independence Emphasis and 
Stimulation in Present Uork Environment which was a significant 
predictor in case of both Promotion as well as CCS; the 
significant positive predictors for the three additional aspects 
were mutually different. The point that is being made is that 
despite their being the presence of "significant” correlations 
among themselves, the other factors having strong associations 
with the three success aspects were mutually, by and large, 
different and therefore different sets of factors would need to 
be maximized depending on which of the three aspects (i.e.. 
Promotion, Conventional Criterion of Success, and Perceived Self- 
success Index) is in the focus of attention for either individual 
or organizational purposes. 

Some success indexes in relation to the satisfaction 
indexes . While it is generally accepted that satisfaction by 
itself may not act toward the increased efforts culminating 
necessarily into heightened performance, the general value of 
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satisfaction toward maintenance of the employees and organizational 
health as well as its importance toward a desirable general state 
of affairs may not be denied. At least from one point of view, 
satisfaction may be thought to be a function of the discrepancy 
between what is desired and the actual accomplishment of that. It 
would be recalled that at the time of the operationalization of 
the construct of idealized success, it was asked of the 
respondents as tc what is it the attainment of which would give 
them the feeling of having attained success in life. 

Subsequently, it was also asked of the respondents as to what 
extent that particular desired thing they had actually been able 
to attain in reality; and thereby a discrepancy score was 
obtained (details appear in the method section). Lower the 
discrepancies, greater the satisfaction would be presumed. 
Unfortunately, due to the methodological problem of having 
derived the satisfaction score out of the idealized success score 
only, the examination of the relationship of such a derived 
satisfaction score with the idealized success scores could become 
questionable. However, it would be recalled that Perceived Self- 
success Index had shown significant positive relationships with 
all the dimensions of Idealized Success except one, namely ”Own 
People” Success Archetype. It also had positive relationships 
with the dimensions of Characteristics of Successful Person. 

Under the circumstances marked by difficulty in relating 
satisfaction scores with idealized success scores, it was 
proposed that in order to see the relationship of success with 
satisfaction, the two aspects of success, namely Conventional 
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Criterion of Success, and Perceived Self-success Index would be 
related with the two dimensions of satisfaction, namely Job 
Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction (refer to introduction 
section for details on the dimensions of satisfaction included in 
the study). The question number 37 of results section was 
addressed to this issue. The results based on canonical 
correlation (Table 39) showed that the two aspects of success 
were related significantly to the two dimensions of satisfaction 
although not a great amount of variance (just 9 per cent) was 
shared between the left and the right hand variates. The only 
study that investigator could locate relating satisfaction with 
success was that by Bray and Howard (1980) who reported getting 
evidence that showed an association between career success and 
satisfaction. 

In real terms it showed that even though statistically the 
relationship between success and satisfaction was positive and 
valid, the meager amount of shared variance possibly indicated 
that not a very high association between success and satisfaction 
might be existing. Ifay be because the sources of success and 
sources of satisfaction would be different. As pointed out 
earlier, the relationship between success and satisfaction could 
not be thoroughly examined with high sophistication due to 
methodological complications. Therefore, it may be advisable to 
explore this relationship with greater methodological 
sophistication and rigorous measures before arriving at a 
conclusion more definite than suggested by the present results. 

Relationship of certain success and satisfaction indexes 
with Other variables. Just now the relationship between 
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Conventional Criterion of Success, Perceived Self-success Index, 
and two kinds of Satisfaction has been discussed. The two 
indexes of success could also be conceived of as the objective 
and subjective indexes of success respectively. Similarly, the 
two indexes of satisfaction could also be conceived of as the 
indexes of job satisfaction and off-the-job satisfaction 
respectively. It would be, recalled that not a very high 
correlation existed between the indexes of success and that of 
satisfaction. It could be Interesting to explore the relationship 
of the indexes of success and satisfaction with other variables 
in the study (excluding idealized success) because success and 
satisfaction could at least theoretically be conceived of as 
contributors to desirable state of human existence. The question 
number 38 of the results section was addressed to this issue. 

The results (Table 40) based on canonical correlation showed that 
the three sets of canonical correlations were obtained. In the 
first set, (a) Perceived Self-success Index and Job Satisfaction 
were maximized, in the second set, (b) Job Satisfaction, and 
Off-the-Job Satisfaction were maximized, and in the third set, 

(c) Off-the-Job Satisfaction and Conventional Criterion of 
Success were maximized. A perusal of the zero order correlation 
in the Appendix E would reveal the following facts. The 
correlation between Perceived Self-success Index and Job 
Satisfaction was .28, between Job Satisfaction and Off-the-Job 
Satisfaction was .69, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction and 
Conventional Criterion of Success was .04. Also it would be 


noted that Conventional Criterion of Success correlated .19 with 
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Perceived Self-succese Index as mentioned earlier also, and .10 
with Job Satisfaction. Thus the zero order correlations and the 
canonical correlation results suggested the following. 

The first CC results showed that Perceived Self-success 
Index and Job Satisfaction were correlated and for their joint 
maximization, the variables that might need to be maximized would 
be a number of factors belonging to sectors a, b, c, and d. Since 
too many variables had formed the left hand variate, they are not 
rementioned here (thfiy of course can be located in the results 
section). The studies (related to the variables forming the left 
hand variate) have shown that environmental factors (Louis et 
al . , 1983; Sinha et al . , 1987), values (Ronen, 1978), work ethic 
(Aldag & Brief, 1975; Blood, 1969; Goodale, 1973; Pinsfield, 

1984) , attribution (Norris & Niebuhr, 1984; Porac, Nottenburg, & 
Eggert, 1981), locus of control (Kulkarni, 1983; Pettersen, 1985; 
Singh, 1978; Vecchio, 1981), climate (Batlis, 1980; Carpenter, 

1971; Downey et al . , 1975; Muchinsky, 1977; Payne et al . , 1976; 
Srivastava & Pratap, 1984), leadership (Stogdill, 1974), and 
organizational effectiveness (Kanungo, 1986) may be related to 
satisfaction. Similarly there are studies showing the 
relationship of success with values (Brunson, 1985; England & 

Lee, 1974; Munson & Posner, 1980; Ryan et al . , 1981; Uatson & 
Uilliams, 1977), attribution (Heilman & Stopeck, 1985b; Ueiner, 

1985) , and locus of control (Anderson, 1977; Andrisani A Nestel, 
1976; Krolick, 1979). It may be inferred that for a joint 
maximization of the Perceived Self-success Index, and Job 
Satisfaction (more particularly Perceived Self-success Index 
justified by its higher loading of .70 on the variate compared 
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to that of Job Satisfaction which was .32), the above mentioned 
variables should be taken care of and attempt should be made to 
maximize them, may be keeping in view the situational 
contingencies. 

The second CC results indicated that Job Satisfaction and 
Off-the-Job Satisfaction were highly correlated (r = .69) and for 
their joint maximization, the variables that might need to be 
maximized would be Independence Emphasis and Stimula< ion in 
Present Uork Environment, and Achievement and Independence 
Reinforcing Present Uork Environment. The results pointed to the 
possibilities that Job Satisfaction and Off-the-Job Satisfaction 
may covary and the work environment may have an important role to 
play in their facilitation. Although no finding exactly similar 
to the one in the present study was come across regarding the 
relationship between the positive aspects of present work 
environment and satisfaction, it has been contended that the 
helpfulness of various socialization practices in an organization 
as reported by newcomers appear to affect their feelings of 
subsequent job satisfaction and commitment (Louis et al . , 1983; 
Sinha et al . , 1987). The salient finding in the second CC seem 
to be that the present work environment and especially 
independence emphasis and stimulation, and achievement and 
independence reinforcement aspects of it could be conducive to 
both the job and off-the-job satisfactions, and that (as also 
evident by a high correlation i.e., r = .69) the job satisfaction 
and off-the-job satisfaction may best be understood as going hand 


in hand. 
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The third CC results showed that Off-the-Job Satisfaction, 
and Conventional Criterion of Success were uncorrelated however, 
for their joint maximization, the variable that might need to be 
maximized would be Parental Socio-economic Status. The Parental 
Socio-economic Status seem to be related to (in the third CC) 
Off-the-Job Satisfaction as well as Conventional Criterion of 
Success. However, considering that the canonical loading of 
Conventional Criterion of Success was higher (.76) compared to 
that of Off-the-Job Satisfaction (.30), the right hand variate 
could be more reflective of Conventional Criterion of Success 
rather than Off-the-Job Satisfaction. Hence in a way higher 
Parental Socio-economic Status may be thought to be related to 
the higher degree of success in terms of the conventional 
criterion. This probably would be so because higher Parental 
Socio-economic Status might provide for an advantaged background 
that persists and gets reflected in terms of an advantaged 
position comprising higher salary relative to age. Studies 
suggest that socio-economic status could be related to 
satisfaction (Inkles, 1960; Porter, 1984; Porter & Coshall, 

1987). However, its relationship to success has not been amply 
explored in the erstwhile studies. 

The results of the third CC suggested that chances are that 
successful people in terms of the conventional criterion might 
have a linkage to their better parental socio-economic status. 
This finding may have more than one implications and it would 
depend on the situational structure how this knowledge can be 
used. For instance, if one wishes to have successful persons (in 
terms of CCS), only those may be screened in who have had better 
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parental socio-economic status. On the other hand when it comes 
to designine the reward contingencies, the parental socio- 
economic status may ideally be partialled out because this would 
presumably give undue advantage to a role incumbent over an 
otherwise comparable colleague, but lacking in terms of parental 
socio-economic status. 

Idealized Success in Relation to the Sectors in the Stud y 

So far it has been pointed out that the aspects of success 
included in this study were idealized success, conventional 
criterion of success, characteristics of successful person, 
perceived self-success index, and in tangential terms also the 
promotion. In this connection, the relationships of all these 
variables had been explored with one another. Also the 
relationships of the aspects of success with the other variables 
in the study had been explored using certain statistical 
techniques based on which a few conclusions were drawn. 

The overall pattern of the results seemed to suggest that 
there could be some justification for looking beyond the 
conventional criterion of success. The reason is that the data 
indicated the existence of some other aspects of success which do 
not exactly covary with the conventional criterion of success. 

Having got the indication that the construct of idealized 
success may indeed have an identity distinct from that of the 
conventional criterion of success, it could be worthwhile to 
explore the relationships of the dimensions of idealized success 
with the variables contained in various sectors. It would be 
recalled that the conceptual scheme of this study incorporated 
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the variables constituting the broad categories or sectors of 
Person’s Environment, Person Related Variables, Organization 
Related Variables, Organization Level Outcome, Person Level 
Outcomes, and Satisfaction. In the section to follow, it is 
proposed to examine the relationships of the dimensions of 
idealized success with the variables in various sectors. Of 
course, the sector comprising satisfaction would be excluded from 
such explorations in order to avoid the possible tautology of 
relationship since the satisfaction scores were primarily derived 
from the constituents of idealized success only. 

Idealized success with respect to the person’s environment . 
The first in the series of explorations with idealized success 
dimensions to follow was an examination of the relationships of 
Person’s Environment (sector a) with the dimensions of Idealized 
Success. It was considered worthwhile to take a look on what 
kind of environmental forces make for what kind of differential 
definition of idealized success in the role incumbents. This was 
the issue that was addressed in question number 4 in the result 
section. The results had shown that in general the environmental 
forces were correlated with the dimensions of idealized success, 
and the amount of shared variance (in first CC, Table 6) was 23 
per cent. Also the "Own People” Success Archetype had 
significant amount of shared variance with the emphasis on own 
people concern in all the four levels of environment (second CC 
results. Table 6). This again showed that the environmental 
emphases tend to contribute to definition of idealized success a 
person would likely to have. The third CC results (Table 6) had 
shown that presence of achievement and independence reinforcement 
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in the present work environment could make for a lack of 
idealized success definition in terms of omnibus success, and 
comfortable living. These being correlational results, the 
findings might also be taken to suggest that people who have a 
tendency to negate omnibus success, and comfortable living might 
belong to a work environment where achievement and independence 
are reinforced. 

Nevertheless, in summary it may be safe to assume that there 
could be a reasonable amount of shared variance between the 
person’s environment and the idealized success definitions that 
the person may have. Therefore, even if the causal linkages 
might be considered debatable, probably control and design of 
person's environment may influence some variance in person's 
idealized success definitions. In other words, for screening and 
development purposes, person's environment seems to be an 
important variable to take care of if the person's idealized 
success definitions could be presumed to be an important factor 
for the existence of a specific kind of socio-technical system 
within the organizational framework. 

Not many studies in the organizational perspective are 
available that show the direct and specific linkages of person's 
environment with idealized success. However, considering that 
the environment may also consist of the person having modelling 
effect on role incumbents, some studies do show a linkage between 
characteristics of the model and the role incumbent emulating the 
model (Aronfreed & Paskal , 1966; Kanareff & Lanzetta, 1958; 
I.ftiFkowitz et al , , 1955 ; Shafer, cited in Flanders, 1968; Ualters 
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et al., 1963; Ueiss, 1977). Although it was not included as a 
specific variable per se in this study, but considering that the 
efficacy of modelling may be a function of personal power that is 
a composite of referent, expert, knowledge, and connection power 
bases (French 4 Raven, 1959; Hersey & Goldsmith, cited in Hersey 
& Blanchard, 1985, p. 178; Raven & Kruglanski, 1970), the models 
may be thought to enact their behaviors so as to influence the 
respectively compatible success ideals of the role incumbents. 

Idealized success in relation to person related variables . 
Next in the series of explorations with idealized success 
dimensions was an examination of the relationships of Person 
Related Variables (sector b) with Idealized Success dimensions. 

It may, however, be pointed that idealized success itself was 
conceptualized to be a part of sector b and more specifically 
that of subsector bl , namely Person’s Values; and therefore the 
interpretations of the results may be taken with a note of 
caution. The relationship of sector b with idealized success was 
dealt with question number 41 of the results section. The 
results had showed that four kinds of "maximized” relationships 
might exist between dimensions of idealized success and other 
variables of sector b as evidenced in the four CCs (Table 43). 
Since a very large number of variables have had salient loadings 
in the left hand variate of relatively large magnitudes in the 
first CC, it is proposed that they should be looked at in the 
results section itself. Out of the idealized success dimensions, 
however, all the dimensions except "Own People” Success Archetype 
had high loadings on the right hand variate. It was noteworthy 
that the person related variables could indeed be important with 
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regard to Idealized success as the two had the shared variance up 
to the extent of 59 per cent. 

The second CC results (Table 43) could be interpreted to 
mean that those lacking in Positive Self-concept (a dimension of 
self-esteem construct) may not define their idealized success in 
terms of "Own People” Success Archetype, and Comfortable Living. 
"Own People” Success Archetype having a considerable higher 
canonical loading (.95) compared to that of Comfortable Living 
(.33) might reflect the right hand variate in a more 
representative way. Accordingly, it may be said that the persons 
having lack of positive self-concept might not have success 
definition in terms of "Own People” Success Archetype (and may be 
vice versa also). Such result was also indicated by a negative 
zero order correlation between "Own People” Success Archetype and 
Positive Self-concept (Appendix E). Probably it is people with 
low positive self-concept who are more particular about their 
"own people”. Of course, the full results of the second CC 
indicated much more than this and it is suggested that the 
results section be consulted for a fuller visualization for 
intricacies of the results. 

The third CC results (Table 43) could be interpreted to mean 
that people low on Factor E of 16 PF, and Dominant and Ambitious 
(a factor of characteristics of successful person) could be less 
likely to define their idealized success in terms of Excellent 
Uork Life (EUL), and Leadership and Power (LP). By corollary it 
also might mean that people high on Factor E of 16 PF, and 
Dominant and Ambitious would be likely to define their idealized 



auccess in terms of EVL and LP. An indication toward this was 
also there in the zero order correlations of Dominant and 
Ambitious, and Factor E of 16 PF with EUL and LP (Appendix E) 
althoufih the correlations with Factor E of 16 PF were not exactly 
significant (£ > .05). 

The fourth CC results (Table 43) indicated that people who 
indulged in the behavioral strategy of Reinforcement and 
Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors (RADSp) might not 
define their idealized success in terms of Comfortable Living, 
and Job Prestige and Stability or conversely people having such 
idealized success definitions may not indulge in behavioral 
strategy called RADSp. It may be pointed out that these results 
could be unique to the multivariate situation as RADSp was not 
significantly related to Comfortable Living, and Job Prestige and 
Stability according to zero order correlations (Appendix E). 

Some of the studies that have produced findings showing 
relationships somewhat similar to those obtained in present study 
between person related variables and the aspects of success would 
be mentioned shortly. However, the studies specific only to the 
relationships obtained in a particular canonical correlation 
would not be described here and they may be referred to from the 
results section should they be required. The description of the 
studies follows. The variables like values (Brunson, 1985 ; 

England & Lee, 1974; Hunson & Posner, 1980; Ryan et al . , 1981; 
Uatson & Uilliams, 1977), attribution (Feather & Simon, 1971; 
Forsyth & Mcltil Ian, 1981; Heilman & Stopeck, 1985b; McMahan, 

1973; Ueiner, 1983, 1985), identification with work model 
(Aronfreed & Faskal, 1966; Kanareff & Lanzetta, 1958; Lefkowitz 
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et al., 1955; Shafer, cited in Flandere, 1968; Ualters et al . , 
1963; Ueiss, 1977), locus of control (Anderson, 1977; Andrisani & 
Nestel, 1976; Krolick, 1979), need for achievement (McClelland & 
Boyatzis, 1982; Zirobardo, 1979), need for power (Campbell et al . , 
1970; McClelland, 1970, 1975; McClelland & Boyatzis, 1982; 
McClelland & Burnham, 1976), self-esteem (Berfilas , 1986 ; 
Coopersmith, 1967; McFarlin & Blascovich, 1981), behavioral 
strategies (Baird & Krem, 1983; Bass, 1978; Larwood & Kaplan, 
1980), and physical attractiveness (Berglas, 1986; Dickey- 
Bryant et al . , 1986; Jones & Adams, 1982) have been found to be 
related to the aspects of success. More details regarding the 
specific relationships of these variables can be had from the 
introduction section where the relationship of the variable in 
question with the construct of success have already been 
mentioned. 

In terms of overall results, the relationships between 
idealized success and person related variables indicated that the 
relationship might be understood in terms of four kinds of 
relationships between idealized success and other person related 
variables. It also indicated that different person related 
variables in terms of person’s values, characteristics, and 
behaviors may have differential associations with the four 
different variates consisting of specific idealized success 
dimensions. The specific details may be had from the results 
section dealing with this aspect. 

It was argued in the preceding section that idealized 
success could be related with a number of other person related 
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variables. Consequently, idealized success dimensions were 
related to other variables constitutinfl the totality of sector b. 
However, it would be recalled that sector b comprised three 
subsectors, namely bl , b.2 , and b3 representing the person’s 
values, characteristics, and behaviors respectively. Also a 
distinction was made between the characteristics and the 
behaviors represented by subsectors bl and b2 ; and b3 
respectively. It had been conjectured that whereas shaping up of 
internal characteristics of the organism could be a matter of 
various inputs such as person’s values and characteristics, the 
outcome of human existence would largely be a matter of 
operationalizations of those values and characteristics in 
behavior patterns. 

Since this study subscribed to the multivariate stand, it 
was conjectured that the nature of variables of a subsector with 
idealized success might be different when examined alone, 
compared to when examined in conjugation with the subsectors 
comprising the other variables. Consequently, after examining 
the relationship of idealized success with other variables in the 
sector b, in order to examine the relationships among the 
variables with a finer subsectorial demarcations, the variables 
constituting the subsectors bl and b2 ; and then the variables 
constituting subsector b3 were related to the idealized success 
dimensions. The research question numbers 42 and 43 in the 
results section had been addressed to these issues. 

The canonical correlation analysis relating subsectors bl 
and b2 with idealized success yielded three CCs (Table 44) 
whereas that relating the subsector b3 yielded four CCs (Table 45). 
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The details of the results may be had from the results section. 

Apart from certain very specific variations, the results more or 
less were in tune with those obtained in the analysis relating 
idealized success with rest of the variables in the entire sector 
b (refer to the results regarding question number 41 of results 
section) . 

Idealized success in relation to organization related 
variables . Having made a "split hair" analysis of the relationships 
of idealized success with other variables constituting sector b, a 
move is made on to examine the relationship of some of the 
organization related variables with idealized success. This 
specifically means relating the "noncat egorical” variables 
constituting sector c with idealized success dimensions. The 
question number 44 of results section was addressed to this 
issue. It would be recalled that in the name of organization 
related variables, only two constructs were included in this 
study that were (a) the climate and (b) the leader-member 
exchange, which may either be taken as a variant of leadership 
process or as a variant of social exchange process. 

There were four factors of climate, and one factor of leader- 
member exchange which had been obtained after factor analysis. 

The results (Table 46) had showed that about 19 per cent 
variance was shared between organization related variables and 
idealized success dimensions. The left hand variate composed of 
organization related variables had negative loadings of two of 
the climate dimensions and that of the leader-member exchange. 

This variate was related positively with the right hand variate 
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which had negative loadings of all of the idealized success 
dimensions. The relationship could be interpreted to mean that 
the role incumbents endowed with a lack of superior support, and 
conducive climate as well as a poor quality leader-member 
exchange relationship would be less likely to define their 
idealized success in terms of the dimensions of the same included 
in the study. As a corollary, a climate marked by superior 
support, and conduciveness as well as a better quality leader- 
member exchange relationship might make for the role incumbents 
having idealized success definitions in terms of almost all the 
dimensions of the same. 

In order to present a better visualization of the results, 
it is proposed to think of the canonical loadings of the left and 
the right hand variates in Table 46 arranged in a rank ordered 
fashion after multiplying both sides by a coefficient of (-1). 
Thus , the left hand variate could be composed of the dimensions 
in the following rank order (the coefficients in parentheses are 
the modified loadings multiplied by (-1)). Leader-Member 
Exchange (.68), Superior Support (.64), Conducive Climate( . 62 ) , 
Harmony and consistency (-.45), and Decentralization (-.45). 
Correspondingly, the right hand variate could be composed of the 
following variables. Patriotism and Altruism (.84), "Own People” 
Success Archetype (.63), Leadership and Power (.63), Excellent 
Uork Life (.51), Comfortable Living (.38), Job Prestige and 
Stability (.38), and Omnibus Success (.34). Thus it appears that 
the better Leader-Member Exchange, Superior Support, and 
Conducive Climate may be associated with idealized success 
dimensions, namely Patriotism and Altruism, "Own People” Success 
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Archetype, Leadership and Power, Comfortable Living, Job Prestige 
and Stability, and Omnibus Success in that order of strength of 
association. It seems that good leader-member exchange 
relationship, superior support, and conducive climate probably 
provide role incumbents with an opportunity to define their 
idealized successes in every which way they want to, and harmony 
and consistency, and decentralization aspects of climate do not 
seem to be contributing much, at least in terms of shared 
variance, to idealized success dimensions. 

Not even a single study could be found relating leader- 
member exchange to success. However, the existing studies 
relating climate to the aspects of success seem to indicate that 
the climate characterized by high levels of support may be 
conducive to psychological success (Hall, 1971; Hall & Hall, 

1976; Hall & Schneider, 1973). 

Idealized success in relation to organization level outcome . 
There could be a possibility that the perceived organizational 
outcome may affect or modify the idealized success definitions. 

At least it could be interesting to explore the relationship 
between the two. The question number 45 of results section was 
addressed to this issue in which specifically the relationship of 
Organizational Effectiveness with Idealized Success dimensions 
was examined. The results were not particularly encouraging as 
only 5 per cent variance was shared between organizational 
of f ectivenoss and idealized success dimensions. This, in a way 
was expected also because the organizational effectiveness is an 
attribute of a macro level entity whereas idealized success would 
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be the attribute of individuals; and usually the relationship 
between the entities belonginfi to the two different levels do not 
turn out to be particularly strong in behavioral science 
research. 

Nevertheless, the results suggested that organizational 
effectiveness might be thought of as sharing variance with all 
the idealized success dimensions except comfortable living, and 
leadership and power. This might have been so probably because 
in an effective organization, the premium on comfortable living, 
and individualized leadership and power is relatively low. No 
existing study could be found regarding the relationship of 
organizational effectiveness with the aspects of success. 

Idealized success in relation to person level outcomes . In 
a research like the present one, where the primary target of 
interest is the individual, and the data accrue from micro level 
variables in general, it would almost always be worthwhile to use 
some of the person level outcomes as the criterion against which 
to evaluate the other variables of interest. The question number 
46 of results section was addressed to a specific aspect of this 
issue where idealized success dimensions were related to some of 
the person level outcomes which comprised (a) the three 
dimensions of biographical information, namely Job or Position 
Change, Seniority, and Financial Status; (b) Perceived Self- 
success Index; and (c) the three dimensions of personal 
effectiveness, namely Innovation, Effective Communication and 
Dealing, and Job Performance. 

The three canonical correlations were obtained and the 
maximum amount of shared variance (in first CC, Table 48) was 26 
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per cent. The result could be interpreted to mean that people 
having idealized success definitions in terns of dimensions other 
than "Ovn People” Success Archetype may have (inference drawn as 
a corollary of negative loadings on both the left and the right 
hand variates of relevant variables) person level outcomes in 
terms of Perceived Self-success Index, Innovation, Effective 
Communication and Dealing, and Job Performance. In terms of the 
rank order of canonical loadings associated with the variat i! 
representing idealized success, the dimensions would have the 
following order. Excellent Uork Life, Omnibus Success, 

Patriotism and Altruism, Leadership and Power, Job Prestige and 
Stability, and Comfortable Living. May be the results could be 
interpreted to mean that people having idealized success 
definitions in terms of the variate representing idealized 
success dimensions in the above mentioned order of the strength 
of association could possibly have "positive” outcomes in the | 

' ' I 

order of Job Perf ormance , Effective Communication and Dealing, 

I 

Perceived Self-success Index, and Innovation. It may be noted 1 

again that these results have been interpreted, in a way, by [ 

converting the negative loadings into positive ones and hence 
care should be taken while referring to the concerned table. 

Some of the studies have explored the relationship between 

' 

success and some of the aspects of the person. It has been shown 
that success could be related to biographical information or 
attributes (Childs A Klimoski, 1986), and Job Performance 
(Feather, 1966, 1968, 1969) which was a dimension of personal ! 

effectiveness in this study. | 
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The aecond CC results (Table 48) could be interpreted to 
xaean that people de£inin£ their idealized success in terns of 
"Own People” Success Archetype, Comfortable Living, Job Prestige 
and Stability, and Patriotism and Altruism might perceive themselves 
to be successful, and also might have attained reasonable seniority, 
but might not have had much of financial status. The study by 
Childs and Klimoski ( 1966 ) is probably the only existing study 
that comes close to the findings of second CC. 

The third CC results (Table 48) could be interpreted to mean 
that "Own People” Success Archetype, and Leadership and Power 
success dimensions may be related to Perceived Self-success Index 
as well as Innovativeness. Probably for innovativeness, a 
concern for "own people” (may be in order to derive more support) 
and leadership and power would be required. However, considering 
that the left and the right hand variates in third CC shared but 
only 7 per cent of variance, more explanations and thought 
regarding the relationship between these variables would be 
required. 

To summarize, the person level outcomes seem to be related 
to idealized success dimensions. They mutually shared a maximum 
of 26 per cent of variance which was a reasonable amount. 

Although there could be a number of other variables, especially 
in a multivariate perspective, that could affect the person level 
outcomes and in fact several variables had been identified in 
this research (refer to the results pertaining to question number 
13 of results section). If one were to focus just on idealized 
success dimensions and their covariates in terms of person level 
outcomes, the above mentioned results and interpretations could 
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come in handy in order to screen in or screen out as the case may 
be with re£ard to designing person level outcomes both from the 
individual as well as the organizational level perspectives. 

Idealized success in relation to the variables constituting 
the other sectors . So far certain variables pertaining to some 
of the selected sectors in a conceptual scheme were being related 
to the dimensions of idealized success. However, in order to 
examine the relationship of idealized success dimensions with all 
of the remaining variables in the conceptual scheme (except the 
categorical and the derived variables), the idealized success 
dimensions were related with them. This issue was addressed in 
the research question number 47 in the results section. A 
maximum of atout 66 per cent variance was shared between 
idealized success dimensions and the rest of the variables which 
was quite substantive. In all, four sets of CCs were derived and 
even the last one had indicated a sharing of approximately 34 per 
cent of variance which was reasonable (although only the first 
two sets of CCs had been considered as valid in consonance with 
the stand taken for the interpretation of CC results in the 
study). The first CC results (Table 49) indicated that the 
variables pertaining to all the sectors except sector d had 
shared variance with all the dimensions of idealized success 
except "Own People” Success Archetype. 

The second CC results (Table 49) showed that the right hand 
variate was very heavily loaded (canonical loading = .93) with 
"Own People” Success Archetype and therefore could be taken as 
the variate primarily representing "Own People” Success Archetype 
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(althoueh Comfortable Livinc also had a positive loadins of .33). 
This variate was related with the left hand variate W'hich was 
positively loaded with the dimensions of Person’s Environment, 
and Person Related Variables (sectors a and b). The variables 
pertaining to sectors c and d had loadings of meager magnitudes 
and a dimension of sector e (namely. Financial Status) had 
negative loading. 

A simultaneous look at both canonical correlation results 
would reveal certain interesting features. Firstly, the variables 
(or the variate) going together with the maximization of most 
idealized success dimensions were, by and large, different 
(barring Opinion Conformity and Other Enhancement Directed toward 
Superiors (OCOEDSp), and Reinforcement and Authoritativeness 
Directed toward Superiors (RADSp)) than the variables going 
together with the maximization of idealized success definition in 
terms of "Own People” Success Archetype. Uhat it might mean is 
that people defining their idealized success in terms of "Own 
People” Success Archetype may have considerably different 
antecedents in terms of variables associated with their 
environment, characteristics, behaviors, and also in terms of 
person level outcomes; that is, in comparison with people 
defining their idealized success in other six of the seven ways. 

A noteworthy fact was also that two of the constituents of 
person’s behavior, namely OCOEDSp and RADSp had the loadings of 
more or less comparable pattern of magnitudes in both the CCs and 
of course these two were common in both CCs. This suggested that 
these two dimensions of behavior did not occupy any exclusive 
position so far as the maximization of differential idealized 
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8UCC688 diinen8lon8 were concerned. May be, theee two behavior 
patterna (in a multivariate aet up) are indulged in by people 
irrespective of their specific allegiance to any particular 
idealized success definition. 

The individual relationships of idealized success dimensions 
with the major sectors in the conceptual scheme of the study have 
already been described. This time idealized success dimensions 
had been 'elated with all the sectors simultaneously . Despite a 
possibility of redundancy caused by the repetition of the mention 
of studies showing relationships of the aspects of success with a 
number of other variables; in order to present an overview of the 
relationships of all the sectors with idealized success with 
respect to the existing studies, some of the important studies 
are proposed to be mentioned again at this stage. The 
description of the studies follows. The variables like values 
(Brunson, 1985; England & Lee, 1974; Munson & Posner, 1980; Ryan 
et al . , 1981; Uatson & Uilliams, 1977), attribution (Feather & 
Simon, 1971; Forsyth & McMillan, 1981; Heilman & Stopeck, 1985b; 
McMahan, 1973; Ueiner, 1983, 1985), identification with model 
(Aronfreed & Paskal , 1966; Kanareff & Lanzetta, 1958; Ualters et 
al . , 1963), locus of control (Anderson, 1977; Krolick, 1979), 
need (McClelland, 1970, 1975; McClelland & Boyatzis, 1982; 
McClelland & Burnham, 1976; Zimbardo, 1979), self-esteem 
(Coopersmith, 1967; McFarlin & Blascovich, 1981), behavioral 
strategies (Baird & Kram, 1983; Bass, 1978; Larwood & Kaplan, 
1980), physical attractiveness (Berglas, 1986; Dickey-Bryant et 
al., 1986), climate (Hall, 1971; Hall & Hall, 1976; Hall & 
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Schneider, 1973), and personal effectiveness (Feather, 1966, 
1968, 1969) have been found to be related to the aspects of 
success . 

In suounary, then the relationships of idealized success 
dimensions with various dimensions of variables in the study 
could primarily be conceived as forming two kinds of major 
relationships represented in two sets of the first two of the 
four obtained CCs . The first CC result mainly showed that there 
is a possibility of having almost all kinds of idealized success 
definitions except "Own People" Success Archetype which could 
have shared variance with a variate composed of the variables 
pertaining to all the sectors except Organization Level Outcome. 
The second CC results showed that "Own People” Success Archetype, 
and Comfortable Living had mainly to do with Person’s 
Environment, and Person Related Variables and not as much with 
Organization Related Variables, Organization Level Outcome, and 
Person Level Outcomes. Thus organizational effectiveness does not 
seem to have much to do with idealized success. Secondly 
organization related variables, and person level outcomes do not 
have much to do with idealized success dimensions consisting of 
"Own People” Success Archetype (OPSA) and Comfortable Living 
(CL). It may be pointed out that idealized success definitions 
in terms of OPSA and CL may not be considered as very desirable 
ones. Granting that this indeed is so (although in the research 
question number 46, it was noted that OPSA was related with some 
desirable person level outcomes), the variables pertaining to 
other sectors that might be thought of as contributing to 
idealized success dimensions other than OPSA may be located in 
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the results pertainins to the question number 47 of the results 
section, and the role incumbents might be screened in taking into 
account those variables. 

Idealized success vis-a-vis other values . The reason why 
people might differ in their definitions of idealized success 
probably very well lie in the differences of the value systems 
they hold. Idealized success can also be conceived as the values 
attached to the accomplishments, though may be in different 
terms. The issue of, and the perspectives on, values is 
justifiably a long drawn one, a bit of which has already been 
presented in the description of values in the introduction 
section. In light of the material presented in that section, it 
should be apparent that idealized success could share 
considerable amount of variance with values as a general 
construct. In fact this was the issue addressed in question 
number 5 in the results section. 

The results based on canonical correlation analysis (first 
CC, Table 7) showed that indeed the amount of shared variance 
between idealized success and person’s values had reached to the 
extent of 43 per cent. The results of the second CC (Table 7) 
could, in some sense, be interpreted to mean that change value 
would be related to idealized success defined in terms of the 
attainment of Leadership and Power. 

The point that is attempted to be made is that conceptually 
idealized success would be a segment of the general domain of the 
person’s values, and statistically speaking, idealized success 
dimensions shared a reasonable amount of variance with other 
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aspects of values. Considering this fact, it may not be very out 
of place to treat idealized success in conjugation vith the other 
aspects of values within the general framework of person’s 
values. 

A number of studies have explored the relationship between 
values and success, in which the personal values were found to be 
related to the aspects of success (Brunson, 1985; England & Lee, 
1974; Munson & Posner, 1980; Ryan et al . , 1981; Uatson & 

Uilliams, 19 '7) as has already been mentioned in the description 
of values in the introduction section. 

Some personality factors as related to the idealized 
success . Uhen it comes to relationships, idealized success as a 
particular segment of person’s value systems may be related to a 
number of things. Nevertheless, it may be pretty difficult to 
establish any unidirectional causal linkages between the 
constructs that go in the name of values and personality in the 
psychological literature. Possibly all that one may aspire for 
is just to look for a bi-variation between the two categories of 
constructs. As mentioned earlier, idealized success dimensions 
were considered to be the segments of general value systems. To 
represent the personality variable, two of the factors of 
Cattell's (Cattell et al . , 1976) 16 PF were included in the 
study, namely Factor E, and Factor I (refer to the introduction 
section for details). A high score on Factor E would reflect a 
personality marked by the traits like assertive, aggressive, 
competitive, and stubborn. On the other hand, a high score on 
Factor I would reflect a personality marked by the traits like 
tender-minded, sensitive, dependent, and overprotected. It had 
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been reported that the males on an avera£e tend to score hi£h on 
Factor E compared to the females who tend to score hi£h on Factor 
I . This in some sense meant that hi£h scores on Factor E mifiht 
reflect a "masculine” personality whereas hi£h scores on Factor I 
might reflect a "feminine" personality. 

Since the success in conventional terms is supposed to 
require the presence of "masculine” traits, it was argued that 
(the high scorers on) Factors E and I of 16 PF could have 
differential relationships with the aspects of success. 
Consequently, it was proposed to see the relationships of Factors 
E and I of 16 PF with the dimensions of idealized success. The 
question number 40 in the results section was addressed to this 
issue. The results (Table 42) were not particularly encouraging 
as the amount of shared variance between the two variables was 
only about 8 per cent. The nature of the variate comprising 
idealized success dimensions was such that it was positively 
loaded with Omnibus Success, Job Prestige and Stability, and 
Patriotism and Altruism. Since the left hand variate was 
positively loaded with Factor I (though the magnitude of loading 
was as low as .19), a round about inference could be that the 
tender-minded people probably define their idealized success in 
terms of Omnibus Success, Job Prestige and Stability, and 
Patriotism and Altruism. On the other hand, statistically 
speaking a low score on Factor E might mean low scores on "Own 
People” Success Archetype, Excellent Uork Life, Comfortable 
Living, and Leadership and Power. As a corollary, high scores on 
Factor E, that is dominant and assertive people, should be 
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defining their idealized success in terms of the same factors 
that is "Own People” Success Archetype, Excellent Work Life, 
Comfortable Living, and Leadership and Power. However, as 
mentioned earlier, the results were not particularly encouraging 
in terms of the magnitude of relationships of the selected 
personality factors E and I with the dimensions of idealized 
success . 

A perusal of the zero order correlations (Appendix E) would 
also reveal that none of the two personality factors were 
significantly correlated with any one of the factors of idealized 
success. Of course. Perceived Self-success Index was just about 
significantly correlated (£ = .11, £ < .05) with Factor E, 
however. Conventional Criterion of Success had insignificant 
relationships with Factor E, and so was the case of the 
relationship of both Conventional Criterion of Success, and 
Perceived Self-success Index with Factor I. It needs to be 
mentioned though that Factor E was related to one of the 
characteristics of successful person, namely Dominant and 
Ambitious. But since high score on Factor E also means dominance 
and assertiveness, this correlation may be treated as tautological. 
Similar was the case with Factor I which was negatively related 
with Dominant and Ambitious. Again since high score on Factor I 
reflect t ender-raindedness , this relationship could also be 
considered as tautological. Although barely significant (r = 

-.11), the Factor I had a negative relationship with Desirable 
Characteristics of Successful Person in terms of zero order 
correlations. This probably indicated that tender-mindedness 
may not be perceived as going together with the desirable 
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charact eristics of successful person (comprising items that 
constitute Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person). 

In summary then although there was some indication of 
relationship between the selected personality factors (Factors E 
and I of 16 PF) and the various aspects of success, no strong 
relationship was observed. Probably better and more 
comprehensive measure of personality dimensions would be called 
for in order to reach a more definite concliiSion regarding the 
relationship between personality and the aspects of success 
included in this study. 

Recapitulating some of the conspicuous spots in the 
exposition of success . May be one should pause for a moment and 
make an attempt to take a stock of the outcomes of the efforts 
that were put in toward a reconstruction and exploration of 
success in a way somewhat different than what was adhered to by 
the researchers on the construct of success in general and 
executive success in particular until some time ago. In this 
piece of research, there had been outcomes which could be 
labelled as worthwhile but there had been disappointments as well 
in the sense that not all that was expected could be met with 
success. 

The research took an anchor in the conventional criterion of 
success for the sake of maintaining the historical continuity. 

It also took into account an index called Perceived Self-success 
Index in order to index the perceived world that makes for the 
cognitive "reality” of an individual which often times might 
guide the person’s behavior irrespective of whatever the so- 
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called objective reality inieht be. As if these were not enough, 
the characteristics of the successful person enlisted in the 
exiting literature had also been taken into account. This might 
be taken as akin to the so-called trait approach. Against the 
backdrop of such approaches, a departure was made in which the 
individuals’ freewill and subjective reality was accorded some 
kind of a supremacy over the so-called objective or the others 
viewpoint. Concurrently the seven dimensions of idealized success 
had been identified that could be taken to be a reflection of 
what might have existed in the minds of the respondents 
constituting the sample. Uith these obtained dimensions, a 
number of explorations were made which included relating them to 
the other indexes of success, as well as to the other variables 
in the study. Besides, the relationship of idealized success 
dimensions was also explored in relation to the several other 
variables in the study, in which connection, a mixed bag of 
results was obtained in that some of the results were in the 
expected directions whereas others were not. 

Having gone through as fragmented approach to analyses as 
could be allowed by the constraints under the circumstances in 
which the research was carried out, one thing that sounded almost 
conclusive was the following. People did appear to tend to 
possess their very own and personalized definitions of idealized 
success. This might, however, lead to an immediate, and probably 
important as well, question that what it is that the executives 
would be likely to want most, in life if they were allowed to 
translate their subjective preferences into reality. 

Additionally, taking the totality of the individuals representing 
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the entire sample, could it be that there is some kind of a 
"universal” pattern of hierarchical preferences for the idealized 
success types. Apparently this is a big question and might 
involve the issues pertaining to the individual freedom and 
dignity versus organizational design, the liberty to act on 
freewill versus the societal need to behave in a way that is 
guided by the sanctions and norms which reflect the wisdom 
accumulated through treading the path along which the historical 
course of development of societies and the existence of humankind 
had made the preservation and the perpetuation of the human race 
in its present form a feasible proposition. 

The pattern of hierarchical preferences for the idealized 
success types was deciphered using a within group type analysis 
of variance (Table 71) calculated for the seven means 
corresponding to the idealized success types. Arranged in a 
hierarchical order of the magnitudes of the means, the seven 
idealized success types could be arranged in a six (since two of 
them had the same rank order) step hierarchy. The hierarchy, in 
a descending order, was as follows. Omnibus Success, Excellent 
Uork Life, Patriotism and Altruism (Excellent Uork Life, and 
Patriotism and Altruism could be considered as belonging to the 
second step only as their means were mutually not significantly 
different), Job Prestige and Stability, Comfortable Living, 
Leadership and Power, and "Own People” Success Archetype. 

To the extent that the sample of the study can be shown to 
be comparable to the population of the executives in work 
organizations in terms of relevant parameters, it may be assumed 
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that the obtained pattern reflected a representation of the 
hierarchical preferences for the idealized success types among 
the executives. The pattern of hierarchy made it apparent that 
on an average, the greatest amount of preference was shown for 
Omnibus Success. The Excellent Uork Life, and Patriotism and 
Altruism ranked second. The Job Prestige and Stability ranked 
third, and so on, down to "Own People” Success Archetype for 
which people had shown the least amount of average preference 
(refer to Table 71). 

If one takes into account the fact that the greatest 
preference or highest value was attached to the idealized success 
definition in terms of Omnibus Success, and also that the lowest 
value was attached to "Own People" Success Archetype; several 
interesting things become apparent. Looking at the zero order 
correlations (Appendix E), it would be appear that Omnibus 
Success was not significantly correlated to Conventional 
Criterion of Success nor it was correlated with "Own People” 
Success Archetype, but Conventional Criterion of Success was 
negatively correlated with "Own People” Success Archetype. 
Besides, Omnibus Success was reasonably highly correlated with 
all other idealized success dimensions and also to the dimensions 
of characteristics of successful person (but Conventional 
Criterion of Success was not correlated with the dimensions of 
characteristics of successful person). So in a way the most 
valued definition of success was Omnibus Success but the same 
might not be said to be true for the Conventional Criterion of 
Success (otherwise the correlation between the two might have 
been high). The Omnibus Success, and Conventional Criterion of 
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Success; and similarly Omnibus Success, and "Own People" Success 
Archetype could be treated as somewhat mutually orthogonal which 
means that Omnibus Success on one hand, and Conventional 
Criterion of Success and "Own People" Success Archetype on the 
other hand, could be present in a person in any conceivable 
combination of low, medium, and high magnitudes. However, the 
same could not said to be true in case of the relationship 
between Conventional Criterion of Success and "Own People” 

Success Archetype. Conventionally highly successful people, 
therefore, may not be likely to define their idealized success in 
terms of "Own People" Success Archetype. 

Considering that Omnibus Success was the definition which 
appeared to be valued more in the sample, it may not be out of 
place to take a relook at the constituents of the idealized 
success dimension called Omnibus Success. A perusal of Appendi'X 
B (Table Bl) and the corresponding Appendix A consisting of the 
questionnaire would reveal that Omnibus Success comprised the 
items consisting of excellent physical health, high education, 
accomplishment of the self-determined goals, and excellent family 
life. Insofar as Omnibus Success could be taken as reflective of 
these concerns (it should be pointed out that accomplishment of 
the self-determined goals had the highest loading and therefore 
this factor could be taken as more of a representative of 
freewill to pursue whatever was subjectively decided) , it may be 
a safe bet to presume that a quick material success could not 
possibly buy the thing (s)he wanted to have most. 
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The "Own People” Success Archetype, a dimension that seemed 
to be valued least, comprised the items (refer to Table B1 , 
Appendix A) reflecting a situation where one would have obedient 
subordinates willing to do the personal chores preferably having 
some nonprofessional affiliations and could do some good to them. 
A lot is made out of the hypothesized continuation of the 
feudalistic society and even zamindar i (the system of land 
holding by a feudal landlord in British India paying the 
government a fixed revenue) system in the Indian organizations by 
the executives especially those holding higher positions (Sinha, 
1980). However, the results seem to suggest quite a different 
picture. First of all, "Own People" Success Archetype was the 
least valued idealized success definition. Secondly, it had 
relatively low correlations with other idealized success 
dimensions as well as insignificant relationships with other 
aspects of success like the characteristics of successful person, 
and perceived self-success index. It did not correlate even with 
the idealized success dimension of Excellent Work Life which 
consisted of items reflecting a desire for recognition, excellent 
boss and physical work conditions, and frequent promotions. It 
may be noted that Excellent Uork Life ranked second in terms of 
preference hierarchy. Thus "Own People” Success Archetype 
neither had anything to do with something as totality subjective 
as Omnibus Success nor with as common place as Excellent Uork 
Life. Perhaps what is observed as the own people concern is not a 
real concern but a concern that probably is used for instrumental 
purposes. At least it may be a safe bet to proclaim that the so- 
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called own people concern or reflection of zaniindar i system may 
be but a characteristic only of a few settings. May be, since 
the results of the present study had indicated that own people 
concern may largely be a "function” of the environmental 
influence rather than the organizational influences, the results 
could be treated to be pointing to societal, geographical, and 
cultural environment as contingencies "determining" the value 
system "in the organizations”. Granting that there is some grain 
of truth in this line of argument, it may not be a bad idea to 
take a preview of the "environmental” values before setting up a 
new organization, or screening in a new role incumbent. However, 
the argument could be both ways. Organizations being open 
systems, both affect and in turn also get affected by the 
environment. May be it is best left to the policy makers to 
decide whether they wish to have "better” organization or an 
improved societal or immediately surrounding environment at the 
moment . 

Uhile a number of reasons could be offered as to why the 
concern for own people did not show up in correlational results, 
the fact of the matter would remain that people had a hierarchy 
of preferences regarding expectations from their existence in 
life in which Omnibus Success ranked highest and "Own People” 
Success Archetype ranked lowest, and Conventional Criterion of 
Success did not seem to be going along with what people seemed to 
value most. In fact here lies at least a hint of success of this 
piece of research in that it could be shown that there is a 
possibility of existence of some other perspectives on success 
other than the conventional criterion which has been the major 
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stay ground for most of the research in the area of executive 
success. One thing that deserves attention in this connection 
though is that apart from "Own People” Success Archetype, the 
Omnibus Success had reasonably high magnitudes of correlation 
with other aspects of success and therefore some overlap in 
peoples’ definitions may be expected. In other words, it is not 
necessary for someone to have "exclusive” and nonoverlapping 
personalized definitions of success. 

Success: Further points to ponder . Uhen success is the 
context, one cannot but help make special mention of two 
constructs that have acquired salience in the literature. They 
are the constructs of needs and values. 

Primarily three kinds of needs were included in this study 
that were supposed to have something to do with the concept of 
executive success. They were need for achievement (n-ach.), 
need for affiliation (n-af f il iat ion) , and need for power 
power). Even though the needs and success were not the only 
variables under consideration, the n-af f il iat ion simply failed to 
retain its salience in conjugation with the other variables in 
the study. Of course n-ach. and n-power did emerge as 
factors significant enough to be retained. The literature 
(Campbell et al . , 1970; Cummin, 1969; McClelland, 1975; 

McClelland et al . , 1969; McClelland & Boyatzis, 1982; McClelland 
& Burnham, 1976; Stahl, 1983; Steers, 1981; Zimbardo, 1979) has 
made a lot out of the possible relationship of these two types of 


needs with executive success. 
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The n-power was related to three of the seven idealized 
success dimensions, namely "Own People” Success Archetype, 
Comfortable Living, and Leadership and Power; and also with 
Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person, and Dominant and 
Ambitious. This was understandable. It makes sense that a 
person with high n-power would like to have success definition in 
terms of "own people” success archetype because of its probable 
support toward amassing of more power, in terms of « >mfortable 
living because that may be the goal or even an overt index of 
power, and of course leadership and power clearly would have 
linkages with n-power, and so would the dominant and ambitious. 

The n-ach. in contrast to n-power had significant relationships 
with all the aspects of success except "Own People” Success 
Archetype (and of course Conventional Criterion of Success). It 
was most highly correlated with Desirable Characteristics of 
Successful Person. The findings seem to suggest that both n-ach. 
and n-power could be considered as (related to) the characteristics 
of the successful persons (n-ach. more so). The n-ach. appeared 
to be "doing better” than n-power. 

Very interestingly, the findings of the present study showed 
that so far as Conventional Criterion of Success is concerned, 
the n-ach. and n-power have nothing or miserably little 
(r = - .00 and -.09 respectively) to do with success in terms of 
conventional criterion of success, or the "hard” criterion of 
success; that has so far been utilized in the research in this 
area. Of course, the two needs were significantly correlated 
wi till Perceived Self-success Index. Thus people high on these 
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needs do not seen to be particularly inclined to attain success 
in conventional sense and perhaps such people also seek to define 
success more in their own terms rather than just in terms of the 
ratio of salary by age. This points to an important finding that 
money just by itself probably has lost its attraction even for 
people high on n-ach. and n-power. Therefore, there seems to be 
all the more reason to make further explorations into the 
structure and dynamics of idealized success. 

Apart from the construct of need, the next important concept 
in the context of success is that of values. The construct of 
values in this study was included in terms of the indexes of 
change value, idealized success, Rokeach’s values, and work 
ethic. Uhile acknowledging the fact that the construct of 
idealized success itself was conceived as a segment of value 
system, it may be worthwhile to take an extended look on the 
other aspects of values that may be related to the dimensions of 
idealized success in specific ways. It may be reiterated that 
the idealized success dimensions (except "Own People” Success 
Archetype) were related to rest of the values in the study to the 
extent of .65 (^) and shared a variance of 43 per cent (Table 7) 
which was reasonably high. Thus there was a considerable amount 
of shared variance between idealized success as a specific domain 
of values, and other aspects of values. The two aspects of 
values, namely change value, and work ethic deserve special 
attention. 

It was surprising to note that Uork Ethic had a miserably 


insignificant negative correlation (r = -.01) with Conventional 
I'lii terion of Success. Does it mean that the work ethic which 
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presumably might be the force behind hard work is not at all 
related to success in terms of the conventional criterion? If it 
is so then the worth of work ethic with regard to tangible and 
conventional rewards may become questionable. However, the idea 
needs further testing. It was encouraging to note though the 
Uork Ethic had significant correlations with all other aspects of 
success and especially a reasonably high correlation (r = .53) 
with Desirable Characteristics f Successful Person. Thus the 
work ethic may be treated to be related to desirable 
characteristics of successful person, and all other aspects of 
success and values as well, except "Own People” Success 
Archetype, but it did not seem much to have to do with the • 
success in terms of conventional criterion. Almost similar was 
the case with regard to Change Value with two exceptions. First 
that it had insignificant correlations with one of the dimensions 
(Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness) of the Rokeach's values, 
and a barely significant correlation with Conventional Criterion 
of Success. Of course just as Uork Ethic, it also had an 
insignificant correlation with "Own People” Success Archetype of 
about the same magnitude. 

Furnham (1987b) argued that work beliefs related most 
closely to instrumental rather than the terminal values. Similar 
results had also been obtained by Feather (1984). In the present 
study, the methodology adopted was little different from that in 
the studies of Furnham and Feather in the sense that the 
Rokeach’s value items had been subjected to factor analysis 
whereby five factors were obtained. It was quite striking to note 
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that deapite the differences in approach, the relationship 
between values and work ethic were quite similar to those 
obtained by Furnham (1987b). Out of the five value dimensions 
obtained, the three dimensions, namely Valuing Cleanliness, 
Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness (VCACB), Valuing 
Forgiveness and Helpfulness (VFH), and Valuing Intellect, 
Independence, Imagination, and Logic (VIIIL) could be thought to 
be constituted by the instrumental values, and their correlations 
with Work Ethic were .34, .23, and .31 respectively. On the 

other hand, the dimensions, namely Valuing A Uorld of Beauty, A 
World at Peace, and Equality (VUBUPE) and Valuing Inner Harmony 
and Happiness (VIHH) could be thought to be constituted by the 
items representing the terminal values. Work Ethic correlated 
with these dimensions ' to the extent of .19 and .21 respectively. 
Thus apparently the association of work ethic with instrumental 
dimensions were more compared to the associations with the 
terminal dimensions. The results almost exactly tallied with 
that of Furnham’ s (1987b) who stated, "Product-moment 
correlations showed that work ethic and organizational beliefs 
were most clearly linked to both terminal and instrumental 
values. Overall it seemed that work beliefs related most closely 
to the instrumental rather than the terminal values” (p. 627). 

The three factors representing the instrumental values 
contained the following value items. VCACB contained the values 
of ambitious, broad-mindedness, capable, and clean; VFH contained 
the values of forgiving, and helpful; and VIIIL contained values 
of imaginative, independent, intellectual, and logic. The two 
factors representing the terminal values contained the following 
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value items. VUBUPE contained values of a world at peace, a 
world of beauty, and equality; and VIHH contained values of 
happiness, and inner harmony (refer to Table B9 , Appendix A). 
Although the results of the present study are not directly 
comparable to that of Furnham’s (1987b), but the general 
inference seems to be that the human values are related to work 
ethic, and that the instrumental values seem to have a little 
higher association with work ethic compared to that of the 
terminal values. 

Further, aspects of valtfes that may be noteworthy are, that 
the Change Value was correlated with Uork Ethic (r =.30). Change 
Value was also related to all the Rokeach’s value dimensions 
except VIHH, and all the idealized success dimensions except ”0wn 
People” Success Archetype. An additional noteworthy thing was 
that despite the Uork Ethic and Change Value were correlated, the 
Change Value did correlate with Conventional Criterion of Success 
whereas the Uork Ethic did not. 

May be change value gets reflected more in action and 
attracts recognition and thereby success is achieved in 
conventional sense. That is to say, an allegiance to change 
value may be more flashy, may even have more glamor value. On the 
contrary, work ethic is more akin to the image of a silent worker 
who probably derives inner harmony just by working, and therefore 
does not prefer to glamorize his or her contribution, and as a 
consequence possibly misses the train of the success in the 
conventional sense. However, it may be premature to draw such 
conclusions and more research is required to distinguish between 
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the real outcomes and the dynamics of the change value and the 
work ethic as two of the noteworthy values within organizational 
framework. To sum up, both the needs and the various aspects of 
values seem to have specific relationships with the aspects of 
success . 

Organizational effectiveness in relation with rest of the 
variables . So far mainly the dimensions of idealized success 
were being discussed. Idealized success was one of the person 
related variables and its relationship with other variables had 
been examined from various perspectives. However, it is about 
time to recall that the organizational dynamics is a product of 
both the individual level as well as the organization level 
structure and dynamics. The primary criteria against which the 
person level dynamics are evaluated would be the person level 
outcomes. By the same token, the criterion against which the 
organization level dynamics should be evaluated would be 
organization level outcome. The variable that was included in 
this study in the name of organization level outcome was 
Organizational Effectiveness. Coincidentally, it was a single 
factor index of organizational effectiveness and consequently was 
also named the same way. It was considered to be interesting to 
know as to which specific aspects of the various sectors would 
have good strength of association with organizational 
effectiveness. The relationships of sector e, subsector b3 , 
sector b, sector c, and sectors a, b, and c combined with sector 
d had been explored in connection with the research question 
numbers 28 to 32 in the results section. The results pertaining 
to those research questions should enable one to specify the 
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relat ionahipa of variablea conatitutinfi a aector with aector d, 
that ia organizational ef f act ivenesa . 

However, in order to have an overall viaualization of the 
relat ionahipa of the variablea conatituting the varioua aectora 
with organizational ef f ect iveneaa , a multiple regreaaion analyaia 
was done (refer to question number 33 in the results section) 
with organizational effectiveness as the criterion and rest of 
the relevant variables constituting sector a, b, c, and e as the 
predictors. The results (Table 35) had shown that variables 
which might be thought to be contributing positively (as 
evidenced by positive beta weights) toward organizational 
effectiveness would be Conducive Climate, Harmony and 
Consistency, Job or Position Change, Effective Communication and 
Dealing, Decentralization, and Independence Emphasis and 
Stimulation in Present Uork Environment. The results indicated 
that the factors of climate including Independence Emphasis and 
Stimulation in Present Uork Environment (which initially was 
conceptualized as a construct pertaining to the environment 
though), and unexpectedly two of the factors of person level 
outcomes, namely Job or Position Change, and Effective 
Communication and Dealing; had been the positive predictors to 
the organizational effectiveness. 

The findings were salient in the sense that they reaffirmed 
the role of climate and work environment factors as well as some 
of the person related variables (although more specifically the 
variables conceptualized as person level outcomes) in the 
organizational effectiveness. Thus, howsoever controversial the 
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construct of climate might have been in the organizational 
literature, its value cannot be undermined. Additionally, the 
independence emphasis and stimulation in the work environment may 
also be invaluable. At the same time, the role of the persons who 
have had the greater number of job or position change, and who 
are effective in communication and dealing may also be of 
significant value in the "determination” of organizational 
effectiveness. It may be pointed out that these variables could 
predict as much as 63 per cent of variance in the organizational 
effectiveness which attach an additional weight to their 
significance as predictors of organizational effectiveness 
insofar as the measure of the organizational effectiveness 
employed in this study could be accorded credibility to whatever 
extent . 

Surprisingly no relevant study was found that related either 
climate variable or the personal effectiveness variables with 
organizational effectiveness. However, the relationships between 
organizational effectiveness and socialization process has been 
explored. Socialization process in an organization (of which 
Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Uork Environment 
might be a part) has been found to be influencing the performance 
of individual, and thus affecting group and organizational 
performance as well (Louis, et al . , 1983). 

Attempting to identify the less and the more effective 
organizations . Having identified the variables contributing 
toward organizational effectiveness, a move is made to identify 
the organizations in the sample which could be labelled as less 
or more effective organizations. The research queatlon number 54 
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was addressed to this issue. Based on a univariate analysis of 
variance with organizational effectiveness as the dependent 
measure, three organizations were identified which were labelled 
as the least, moderate, and most effective organizations. They 
were Ojo, 0^ , and O 5 respectively. It was interesting to note 
that the organization that had turned out to be the most 
effective one that is O 5 , even if only in terms of the 
operationalization of effectiveness used in this study, was an 
organization that might technically be classified as what is 
known as a hybrid organization. Organizations that overlap 
(i.e., private ownership with public funding, or public ownership 
with private funding) represent mixed or hybrid types such as 
government corporations, government contractors, or public 
utilities (Uamsley & Zald, 1973). Emmert and Crow (1987) 
examined the nature and role of hybrid organizations and found 
environmental and behavioral differences to be significant and 
consequential in terms of the usefulness of hybrid organizations 
as coordinating mechanism that facilitate public and private 
sector interaction. While nothing can be said about 0^ on these 
lines due to difference in the research perspective, there is a 
possibility that being hybrid, the O 5 might have had the benefits 
of the positive aspects of both the public and private sector 
organizations culminating into better effectiveness. However, 
the idea would need much further testing, as there was a paucity 
of hybrid organization in the present sample and additionally, 
the perspective of research was too different to furnish any 
strong basis for getting at the real cause behind the apparent 
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effectiveness of O 5 . Suffice it to say that by way of comparison, 
O 5 turned out to be the most effective organization. Of course 
shortly, a mention would be made of the variables that could be 
interpreted as associated with this organization on the basis of 
discriminant analysis. 

The discriminant analysis (refer to research question number 
55) showed that a number of variables could significantly 
demarcate among the three organizations varying in terms of the 
average magnitude of organizational effectiveness. The specific 
variables can be identified from the results pertaining to 
question number 55. It should serve the purpose to say at this 
point that some of the variables in the study could gainfully be 
used to identify the least, moderate, and most effective 
organizations. For conceptual ease, two of the extreme 
organizations in terms of organizational effectiveness were 
identified that were O^q ("least effective”) and O 5 ("most 
effective”) organizations. The "moderately” effective 
organization, namely Oj was dropped from most of the analyses. 

Covariation of the means of the dimensions of idealized 
success between the less and the more "effective” organizations . 
The next question of interest was to examine whether the 
idealized success dimensions in "less” and "more” effective 
organizations were mutually "different” or not. The question 
number 56 of results section was addressed to this issue. The 
rank order correlation between less and more effective 
organizations was computed taking the "overall” means of 
idealized success dimensions as the scores. It turned out that 
the rank order coefficient of correlation between less and more 
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effective or£anizat ions in terms of idealized success means was 
significant. This meant that irrespective of the organization's 
being less or more effective, the hierarchical preferences of the 
idealized success types were similar across the (less and more) 
effective organizations. This indicated to the fact that the role 
incumbents may have similar hierarchical preferences of idealized 
success definitions across organizations, and variations as a 
function of organizational effectiveness may not be expected. 

Average differences on "significant" variables across less 
and more effective organizations . Despite the differences 
between the organizations in terms of effectiveness having 
already been brought out through a discriminant analysis (refer 
to question number 55 of results section), univariate F - ratios 
were calculated between the less and more effective organizations 
for the averages of all the noncat egorical variables in the study 
as the dependent measure. 

Although it may appear to be redundant and unnecessarily 
repetitive to talk about the same things first in terms of the 
multivariate perspective and then again in terms of the 
univariate perspective. Nevertheless, this is what is proposed 
to be done for two reasons. Firstly, most multivariate 
statistics tend to show the "effect” or "relationship” of one 
variable while keeping the "effects” of other variables, at least 
theoretically, constant. In behavioral science research, 
however, variables by their very nature are so interwoven that at 
times it may become highly improbable to think in terms of 
varying a variable while keeping an interlinked variable 
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"constant”. Secondly, the univariate perspective may make things 
easier to comprehend and visualize at a glance, though admittedly 
at the cost of methodological sophistication. Besides, at least 
theoretically, there may be occasions when a subsequent research 
may benefit from the knowledge of univariate perspective more 
than it would from strict adherence to a multivariate 
perspective. 

The results (Table 64, Figure 8) showed that "significant" 
variables differentiating between less and more effective 
organizations were the following ones. "Own People Success 
Archetype, Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Uork 
Environment, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present 
Uork Environment, Parental Socio-economic Status, Internal 
Attribution in Success, Rajas Negative Guna , Quality through Team 
Building, Quality through Productivity Management, Leader-Member 
Exchange, Superior Support, Harmony and Consistency, Conducive 
Climate, Decentralization, Financial Status, Conventional 
Criterion of Success, Perceived Self-success Index, Job 
Performance, Global Satisfaction, and Job Satisfaction. 

The results further showed that out of the above variables, 
all were present in higher magnitudes in the more effective 
organization except for Rajas Negative Guna . and Parental Socio- 
economic status which had higher average magnitudes in the less 
effective organization. Although no cause and effect 
relationship may be inferred from such statistical results, one 
may need to be alert on account of these two variables due to 
their "association" with lower effectiveness in organizational 


terms . 
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The literature of course points to some of the negative 
consequences of the rajas guna as a total entity. It has been 
pointed out (Chakraborty , 1985 ) that the predominance of rajas may 
thwart productivity (though this would be presumably so because 
Likert’s (1961, 1967) system - 4 leadership style, which is 
deemed to be strongly associated with higher productivity, cannot 
be generated by the predominance of rajas ) . 

The present work probably was the first of its kind to 
empirically decipher the existence of the two facets of rajas 
guna , namely Ra jas Positive Guna . and Rajas Negative Guna . If 
the results of the present study are to be accorded acceptance, 
then the gunas could be taken to have four (empirical) dimensions, 
namely (a) Sattwa Guna . (b) Rajas Positive Guna , (c) Rajas Negative 
Guna . and (d) Tamas Guna . The general viewpoint in the context of 
gunas has been that they are of three types only, namely sattwa . 
rajas . and tamas . However, insofar as the gunas can be understood 
in terms of reflection of human nature, at least one person seems 
to have recognized the existence of the individual nature in 
terms of four categories that correspond to the four types of 
gunas respectively that were empirically found in this study. 

Munshi (1969) is the person who writes that individual nature 
falls into four categories (a) pure natures, (b) energetic 
natures leavened by purity, (c) energetic natures influenced by 
darkness, and (d) dark natures. These natures are respectively 
called the Brahmana . the Kshatriya . the Vaishya , and the Shudra 


natures (p. 56) . 
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The obtained results point to a possibility that it is the 
negative facet of rajas that could be "associated” with negative 
outcones. This line of reasoning may be taken to be valid if one 
is allowed the liberty to accept the premise that in the ultimate 
analysis, a large amount of the organizational characteristics 
can be explained in terms of the characteristics of its 
constituents that is, the role incumbents who make it up. The 
"association” of Parental Socio-economic Status with less 
effective organization might be difficult to explain on the basis 
of the information contained in the data constituting the present 
work. Various hypotheses may be advanced regarding this but 
certainly much more data would be required to substantiate them, 
at least in a real life setting and through survey research 
techniques . 

The above mentioned two variables had been the ones which 
were found to be present in higher magnitudes in organization 
that were rather low in terms of the magnitude of effectiveness. 

It would be noted that there were several other variables which 
were found to be there in higher magnitudes in the more effective 
organization. As far as idealized success dimensions were 
concerned, the only significant mean difference that was observed 
between less and more effective organizations was in terms of 
"Own People” Success Archetype (OPSA) . It was important to note 
that contrary to the normal expectation based on the degradation 
of the constituents of OPSA that has been made in the literature 
as a negative Indian value, the mean of OPSA was found to be 
significantly higher in the most effective organization compared 
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to that of the least effective organization. Thus here was an 
indication that OPSA may not be a characteristic necessarily only 
of the bad organizations. 

Kot many studies could be located in the existing literature 
pertaining to those variables that have been found to be there in 
higher magnitudes in the more effective organization. Save and 
except, may be those in connection with satisfaction and 
socialization process in the work context. 

Uith respect to satisfaction, it has been contended that the 
extent to which the outcomes provided by an organization are made 
contingent on specific job behavior linked to high productivity, 
the relationship of satisfaction with productivity would be high 
(Kanungo, 1986). It may be likely that the most effective 
organization could have made reinforcement contingencies such 
that the specific job behavior linked to high productivity would 
be positively reinforced. Even if it is not true of that 
organization, it may not be a bad idea to think on these lines 
wtiile designing the reinforcement contingencies. 

In the context of socialization process, it may be pointed 
out that the factors that were present in higher magnitude in 
most effective organization were Independence Emphasis and 
Stimulation in Present Uork Environment, and Achievement and 
Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment. These could 
be taken to be the factors pertaining to work socialization 
process. In this context it has been argued that the 
socialization process in an organization has a major influence on 
the performance of individuals, and thus affects group and 
organizational performance as well (Louis et al . , 1983). 
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Abutting on the other variables . As mentioned earlier, the 
construct of idealized success was the thrust variable at the 
planning stage of this research. However, an organizational 
dynamics consists of much more than just the idealized success 
dimensions. Consequently, a number of other variables could be 
responsible for the variance in the outcomes in terms of any 
criteria at most of the levels. 

Conceptual schemewise, this research consisted of five main 
sectors which in turn consisted of a number of variables. Here 
it needs to be mentioned again that this study was conducted with 
two main objectives. One of course was to undertake the study of 
the construct of idealized success against the backdrop of the 
various perspectives on success that have already existed in the 
literature with regard to executive success. The second 
objective was to take a relook at the organizational dynamics in 
terms of variables that were considered to be organizationally 
apposite on the criteria of confusion, novelty, and relevance. 

The variables were treated as belonging to the five main sectors 
and the major analytical scheme consisted of relating the 
relevant sectors with one another. 

Just in order to recapitulate, the sequence of analyses 
(as described in the results section) was mainly as follows. 

(a) relating the person's environment with idealized success, 

(b) relating idealized success with other values, (c) relating 
environment with values as a whole, (d) relating person's values 
with person’s characteristics, (e) relating person's 
characteristics with person’s behaviors, and (f) relating values 
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and characteristics with behaviors under presumption that both 
values and characteristics could be considered to be the 
"characteristics” only. Of course the relationships among the 
major sectors had also been examined. Besides there were certain 
specific issues (e.g., relating personality factors with 
idealized success etc.) which had also been examined. 

Thus in a way the variables had been made to lose their 
individual "significance” or "identity" in favor of their 
sectorial affiliation. Besides due to the factor analytic 
approach adhered to in this study, the variables gave rise to a 
formidable number of "underlying dimensions" or factored 
variables which proved prohibitive for their individual treatment 
in the interest of conservation of space. However, it should not 
mean that the variables have not been subjected to any treatment 
at all as the variables, and of course their dimensions, do form 
an integral part of the analytical scheme. 

Considering that it may prove stupendous to treat each of 
the variables in its full perspective, it is proposed to touch 
upon them at the level of discussion. Of course, their 
theoretical significance can be deciphered from the introduction 
section, and the intricacies of results pertaining to them may be 
teased out of the various analyses contained in the results 
section. 

Since the major focus of the study was on idealized success, 
and Omnibus Success (OS) turned out to be an important dimension 
as has already been mentioned, and as will be mentioned in a 
short while in connection with the results pertaining to the 
second order factor analysis; the factors called Excellent Work 
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Life, and Job Prestige and Stability had formed a notable second 
order factor named Desirable Job Success Archetype (SFS: DJSA); it 
is proposed that the rest of the variables in the study be looked 
upon in terms of their relationships with OS, and SF5 : DJSA. It 
is also proposed to use one of the dimensions of personal 
effectiveness, namely Job Performance (though occasionally) as a 
criterion to evaluate especially those variables which would not 
have any relationship with either OS or SF5 : DJSA. Additionally, 
it is proposed to touch upon the variables in the sequence 
represented in the conceptual scheme depicted in Figure 1. It is 
further proposed to take up variables in terms of the positive 
correlations with OS and SFS: DJSA. Also although much lower 
magnitude of a coefficient would become statistically 
significant, it is proposed to mention here only those variables 
that have a coefficient of correlation which equal to or exceed 
the value of .30. This cutoff point admittedly is arbitrary, but 
the preference is retained because the coefficient of 
determination would thereby approach 10 per cent (actually 9 per 
cent) and less than 10 per cent might not be regarded as very 
worthwhile. Of course coefficient of lesser magnitudes also can 
always be had and considered with the help of Appendix E should 
the need arise. 

The coefficients of correlation (> .30) with variables 
belonging to the various sectors that relate with Omnibus 
Success, SFS: DJSA, and Job Performance would be taken up 
sequentially. The correlations of factors of idealized success 
had positive relationships with Omnibus Success, and SFS: DJSA. 
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The Omnibus Success related with Excellent Uork Life, Comfortable 
Living, Leadership and Power, Job Prestige and Stability, and 
Patriotism and Altruism; and Desirable Job Success Archetype 
(SF5: DJSA) related with Omnibus Success, Excellent Uork Life, 
Comfortable Living, Leadership and Power, Job Prestige and 
Stability, and Patriotism and Altruism. This simply went to show 
that the idealized success dimensions had been mutually 
correlated, a result that has been highlighted earlier also. 

Uhat was more noteworthy was that Omnibus Success, and SF5: DJSA 
were positively related with Job Performance. 

Since idealized success, it was argued, could be treated as 
a part of the general value system, the correlation of the 
idealized success dimensions with the other aspects of values 
might probably be treated as tautological however, it may be 
worth noting that Omnibus Success was significantly related to 
Valuing Cleanliness, Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad- 
mindedness; Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness, and Valuing 
Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and Logic dimensions of 
Rokeach’s value scale as also with Uork Ethic. On the other 
hand. Desirable Job success Archetype was related to only one 
dimension of Rokeach’s value, namely Valuing Cleanliness, 
Ambitiousness, Capableness, and Broad-mindedness. Additionally, 
Job Performance was also related to a dimension of Rokeach's 
value, namely Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness, and Uork 
Ethic. From among the variables related to Person's 
Characteristics (subsector b2). Internal Attribution in Success, 
and Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person were related 
to Omnibus Success; and Desirable Characteristics of Successful 
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Person, Sattva Guna . and Self-confidence were related to Job 
Performance. From among the variables related to subsector b3, 
self-actualizing behavior was related both to Omnibus Success as 
well as Job Performance. Besides Quality through Self and Mutual 
Development, and O.K. Styles were also related to Job 
Performance. 

Job Performance appeared to be related to Superior Support, 
Conducive Climate (components of sector c), Organizational 
Effectiveness (sector d), and Perceived Self-success Index 
(component of sector e). Both Omnibus Success, and SF5 : DJSA were 
themselves related to Job Performance. In fact all the three 
that is. Omnibus Success, Desirable Job Success Archetype, and 
Job Performance were mutually correlated. Although the 
satisfaction scores (sector f) were (negatively) correlated with 
Omnibus Success, and Desirable Job Success Archetype, they may 
not be taken seriously due to the problem of the satisfaction 
scores being derived out of idealized success scores. The Job 
Performance did not show worth mentioning relationship with 
satisfaction indexes. 

In terms of second order factors, the Omnibus Success was 
related to Competent Hardworking Self-actualizer , and of course 
to Desirable Job Success Archetype. The Rokeach's Values was 
related both to Omnibus Success as well as Desirable Job Success 
Archetype. Job Performance was related to Competent Hardworking 
Self-actualizer, Desirable Characteristics of Organization, and 
Desirable Job Success Archetype. 
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As stated earlier, the correlational results mentioned above 
represent only a very superficial and overly compacted and 
simplified picture of the value that the variables might possess 
in terms of their contribution to the organizational dynamics as 
a whole. However, insofar as the three indexes, namely Omnibus 
Success, Desirable Job Success Archetype, and Job Performance may 
be treated to be somekind of allowable criteria against which the 
’’significance” of relationships of the other variables could be 
evaluated, aforementioned relationships do point to the inherent 
value of the variables toward organizational dynamics. It may be 
noted that as far as Conventional Criterion of Success is 
concerned, none of these three indexes, namely Omnibus Success, 
SF5: DJSA, and Job Performance was found to be correlated with it. 
Here a mention may be made of a study by Brenner and Lockwood 
(1965) who contended that ”... some measure of salary progress 
over the most recent 5-year period of experience could be an 
excellent predictor of performance over the next 5 years” 

(p. 298). Salary was an essential ingredient of conventional 
criterion of success in the present study. As mentioned above. 
Conventional Criterion of Success did not correlate (r = .07) 
with Job Performance. Thus while nothing exactly could be 
foretold about 5 years hence but the salary related measure did 
not seem to be having any association with job performance. 
Therefore, there seems to be all the more reasons to make further 
explorations into the structure and dynamics of idealized 


success . 
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Some of the variables that have been included in this study- 
had been subjected to empirical enquiry probably for the first 
time especially in the organizational behavior perspective and 
in Indian setting. Those include the constructs of gunas . 
transactional styles, leader-member exchange, quality concern, 
environmental forces, identification with models, change value, 
attribution, self-actualization, LPC score, physical 
attractiveness, and strategic orientation of organizations. Four 
out of these variables had showed up some relationship in the 
description mentioned above. To reiterate, they were the 
relationship of Omnibus Success with Internal Attribution in 
Success; and the relationship of Job Performance with Sattwa 
Guna . Self-actualizing Behavior, and O.K. Styles. Howsoever 
superficially, but these four (dimensions of) variables did 
indicate their significance by virtue of their relatively strong 
associations with the "criteria” against which they had been 
compared in the above description. The other variables just 
mentioned as unique to this study had also showed their 
significance in various other analyses that could be discerned 
from the respective analyses in the results section. 

Explorations of some "causal and interaction effects" . It 
would be recalled that the conceptual schemewise, this research 
consisted of five main sectors, which in turn, consisted of a 
number of variables. Owing to the lack of facility for an 
elaborate model building or model testing in terms of 
multidirect ional causal linkages, it was planned to force the 
variables belonging to a sector into one factor through factor 
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analysis and thus give rise to the five forced factors 
corresponding to the five main sectors in the study (refer to 
Appendix C). Recursive path analyses were done taking the five 
sectors as the dependent or the criterion measure, one at a time 
(refer to Table 72 to Table 76). 

The results with regard to sector e, that is. Person Level 
Outcomes as the dependent measure indicated that all the sectors, 
except sector a, had reasonable and almost comparable magnitudes 
of bi-variate relationships. However, in terms of the direct 
effects, the highest direct effects were those from sector b and 
sector d in that order. It was understandable that person 
related variables (sector b) could have good causal bearing on 
person level outcomes (sector e). Uhat was unexpected, however, 
was the reasonable amount of direct effect from Organizational 
Effectiveness (sector d) on sector e. Uhat ever might be the 
reason, this in itself was a significant finding which pointed to 
the benefits of belongingness to an effective organization in 
order to have desirable outcomes even at individual level. The 
moral of the story seems to be that given a choice, one should 
opt for the membership of an effective organization compared to 
an ineffective one. 

For Organization Level Outcome, that is sector d, as the 
dependent measure; the highest magnitude of the direct effect was 
that of sector c (organization related variables) which was 
expected because the sector c could be thought of as basically 
composed of Superior Support, Conducive Climate (the "desirable” 
factors of climate), and good Leader-Member Exchange 
relationship; the factors that may be treated as the "desirable” 
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organization related variables which should logically result in 
organizational effectiveness. The next strongest effect was that 
of sector e which indicated that the desirable person level 
outcomes also might contribute to organizational effectiveness. 
This again could be interpretable in that at least partially the 
organization is made up of the human components whose outcomes 
might be reflected even at a micro level. Other worth noting 
results were that fhe reasonably strong indirect effects of 
sectors b and e seemed to be coming through sector c on to 
organizational effectiveness (sector d). This also supported 
the above mentioned conjecture that the individual level 
characteristics might be reflected at the organizational level 
as well. Thus one picture that seemed to be emerging was that 
person related variables and person level outcomes affected 
organization related variables which in turn affected 
organization level outcome. Of course the strongest effect was 
that of organization related variables, in a direct manner, on 
to the organization level outcome, that is, organizational 
effectiveness. 

It needs to noted that the sectors d and e were included in 
the conceptual scheme as the criterion at organization and person 
levels respectively against which the preceding components of the 
organizational dynamics could be evaluated. However, in order to 
gain greater insight and also to have a complete set with each of 
the sectors as dependent variables, other sectors were also 
treated as the dependent measures in recursive path analyses. 

The results with sector c that is, organization related variables 
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as dependent measure shoved that the greatest direct effect on 
sector c came from sector d. Here was a case perhaps of a bi- 
directional causality because as mentioned earlier, the direct 
effect of sector d on sector c was also of comparable magnitude, 
of course the effect of sector c on sector d was little more. 
Thus it seemed that while it is true that organization related 
variables "causally” affect organization level outcome, the 
organization level outcome also in turn probably affects 
organisation related variables. 

The results of path analysis with sector b as dependent 
measure showed that the strongest direct effect was that of 
sector c. Here again probably was a case of bi-directional 
causality as the direct effect of sector b on sector c was also 
of reasonable magnitude. Of course the effect of sector c on 
sector b was considerably more which was understandable because 
it is a "known” inference that organizational characteristics 
tend to influence the personal characteristics of the 
individuals. 

According to the model, treating sector a as the dependent 
measure does not make much sense. Nevertheless, going strictly 
by the coefficients, one may assume a hint of bi-directional 
causality between the sectors a and b. This probably is because 
of the inclusion of variables like present social and work 
environments in sector a. Although the idea would need further 
testing. 

However, the main concern was with the recursive causal 
linkages for the sectors d and e that is, organization level 
outcome and person level outcomes as the criterion measures . 
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Lookinc at the results with sectors d and e as dependent 
measures, the results seemed to suggest that there could be 
somekind of bi-directional causality between the organization 
level outcome and person level outcomes. However, the 
organization level outcome appeared to be affecting the person 
level outcomes in a greater magnitude than vice-versa. Just as 
the role incumbents should try for a membership of effective 
organizations, the organizations would also do better by ensuring 
that the role incumbents incur better person level outcomes as 
they could be conducive to organizational effectiveness in the 
ultimate terms. 

A related question of interest was to examine as to what 
extent the "interactive” effects of various relevant sectors 
(that is, sectors a, b, and c)contribute toward the person and 
organization level outcomes. The results of hierarchical stepwise 
multiple regression analysis (Table 77) for person level outcomes 
as the dependent measure showed that the main effects of person 
related variables and organization related variables (in that 
order of strength of association as evidenced by respective beta 
weights) were significant and shared a variance of about 17 per 
cent with person level outcomes. The introduction of interaction 
terms in the regression equation did not add to the magnitude of 
prediction, however the interaction of sectors b and c showed 
individually significant effect. Thus basically the person 
related variables and organization related variables as well as 
their interaction could affect person level outcomes however the 
so-called interaction effect did not add to the magnitude of 
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prediction in terms of variance explained. 

For or£anization level outcome that is, organizational 
effectiveness as the dependent measure (Table 78), it was 
observed that the main effect of organization related variables 
was significant, and so, was the interaction term consisting of 
person’s environment, and organization related variables. 

However, addition of interaction term added only one per cent to 
the magnitude of the prediction which was not much. Therefore, 
the value of the interaction term both in case of person level 
outcomes as well as organization level outcome could be of little 
significance. The significance of interaction term consisting of 
sectors a and c, though of a little value, could be difficult to 
explain keeping in view the conceptual scheme employed in the 
study. A conjecture could be that this might have happened due 
to the inclusion of the present work environment related factors 
in sector a. 

Taking all the sectors into consideration simultaneously and 
looking at the direct effects coming from one sector on another 
and vice versa (with the help of comparison among Table 72 to 
Table 76), it would appear that bi-directional causalities, 
though with a little variation in relative magnitudes of the 
effects, existed among the following sectors as representatives 
of the variables contained in them (by virtue of the forced 
factors constituting the sectors). Sectors a and b, sectors b 
and e, sectors b and c, sectors c and d, and sectors d and e. In 
terms of the sectors comprising forced factors, no strong direct 
or bi-directional effect seemed to be linking sectors b and d, 
and c and e; as one could have conjectured. Thus in contraet to 
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the original elementary conceptual scheme where sectors b and c 
were presumed to be causally independent (in reality the sectors 
in terms of forced factors were correlated to the extent of .34), 
and sectors d and e between which no relationship was presumed; 
the methodology adopted (path analysis in a recursive model with 
forced factors) had revealed the bi-directional causalities as 
has just been mentioned. However, owing to the limitations 
inherent in the methodology adopted, the causal interpretations 
just offered should be taken with a note of caution. 

Nevertheless, in order to compare and contrast the results 
obtained with the early elementary conceptual scheme, the Figure 
13 might be compared with Figure 1. The Figure 13 is suggestive 
of one of the most nagging facts of the organizational dynamics 
that is, the complexity of relationships and reverberating 
feedbacks among the variables. However, most bi-directional 
linkages in the Figure 13 could be in accordance to what 
researchers have come to expect by now except the direct effect 
going from the sector b to sector a. If one simply goes by the 
label of sector a (i-e.. Person's Environment), it might become 
difficult to conceive as to how the person related variables 
might possibly effect the person’s environment, something that 
might presumably have existed backward in time. However, on a 
closer look (due to reasons mentioned while describing 
environmental socializing forces in the introduction section), 
certain factors or variables had got included in the sector a 
that might be one of the reasons behind the existence of the just 
mentioned ’’causal" link from sector b to sector a. It may 
possibly be argued (as had been pointed out earlier also) that 




Fifture 13 . Depicting the direct effects in a recursive path 
analytic model with forced factors. 

Note ■ The coefficient along arrows are the path coefficients 
representing the direct effects. 
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such result is due to the "faulty” conceptualization and the 
methodological artifacts. Admittedly there may also be some 
grain of truth in this allegation. However, there had been 
considerations in keeping such "problematic” variables in sector 
a (as mentioned in the introduction section) and besides, some 
"corrective” treatment would be done when attempting a "path 
analysis” with the "second order" factors. 

Comparing the ind e xes of associations between the sectors. 
The results just described were based on the sectors comprising 
the forced factors. Technically speaking, the forced factors may 
have a different relationship compared to a situation in which 
the variables constituting a sector were related to the variables 
constituting some other sectors. In this context, it would be 
enlightening to make a comparison between the relationship with 
sectors comprising the forced factors and the sectors comprising 
the dimensions of variables. In other words, the results of path 
analyses with five sectors comprising forced factors might be 
compared with the results obtained through canonical correlation 
where the sectors were related to one another without forcing the 
variables into single factors. Thus referring to question 
numbers 1, 2, 3 , and 13 vis-a-vis the results of the path 
analyses with forced factors, the following comparison and 
contrast become apparent. 

First of all let us recapitulate the canonical correlation 

2 

results. ^ The sectors a and b shared a variance of 50 (j^ = .50) 

per cent as against the shared variance between "forced factors 
constituted” sectors a and b of just five per cent (squared 
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coefficient of correlation between forced factor constituted 

2 2 

sectors, referred heretoafter as Fr for short, e.g. , F£ = .05). 

2 2 

Similarly between sector b and e, was .56 whereas Fr ^ 

2 

was .12, and again whereas Rjc between sectors c and d was 161, 

2 2 

Fr was .52. Lastly between sectors a, b, c, and d on one 

hand and e on the other hand was .63. In this case, a comparison 

would be drawn taking help of the multiple correlation 

coefficient derived from the forced factor generated sectors 

in order to show the relationship between sectors a, b, c, d on 

2 

one hand and e on other hand. The multiple R was .20 (the 
2 

coefficient Fr^ was not applicable in this case because 
relationship of four sectors was to be shown with the fifth). 

The results of the comparison between the obtained 
relationships out of forced factors with those obtained out of 
the sets of variables (that is, obtained during path analysis and 
canonical correlation respectively) did show differences in the 
magnitudes of relationships. The correlation based amount of 
shared variance between the sectors comprising the forced factors 
were lower than the canonical correlation based amount of shared 
variance between the sets of variables constituting the sectors. 
These results point to the implication of attempting to 
understand the relationship between the two sets of variables 
versus the relationship between the two "representative” sectors 
which although might consist of the same sets of variables but 
technically should be treated as representative new variables of 
the respective sectors or the scores computed to index the two 
sets of variables. The forced factor approach makes things^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
easier to describe and may be even to understand but it fails to 
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tap the richness of the intricacies of the relationships between 
the two sets of variables. 

Based on the path analyses results, it appeared that in 
terms of direct effects, the sector e could be thought to be 
"caused” more by sectors b and d in that order; sector d by 
sector c, sector b by sectors c, e, and a in that order; sector c 
by sectors d and b in that order; and sector a by sector b 
(although this was difficult to explain in terms of direct causal 
link). Thus when it comes to relationship between sectors b and 
c, although there could be assumed a bi-directional causality, 
organization related variables seemed to be affecting person 
related variables more than the person related variables affected 
the organization related variables. Further the person level 
outcomes seemed to be affected more by person related variables 
and organization related variables in that order. 

Although a direct comparison with the forced factors may not 
be available nevertheless, it may be interesting to continue th§ 
strand of comparison taken up above in order to have a relatively 
more complete picture of the relationships among the variables in 
terms of their subsectorial affiliations in this section. The 
focus would primarily be on the subsectors of sector b. Looking 
at them in a sequence, the person’s environment shared 28 per 
cent variance with person’s values (in terms of the maximum 
variance shared in CC results). The person’s values (of which 
idealized success was also a part) shared a variance of 63 per 
cent with person's characteristics, and person’s characteristics 
jihared a variance of 66 per cent with person’s behaviors. The 
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person’s values and characteristics taken together shared a 
whopping 71 per cent of variance with person’s behaviors. 
Considering that person’s behaviors are the important building 
blocks of the organizational existence and development, the role 
of person’s values and characteristics, in the light of such a 
high amount of shared variance, becomes much more important. 
Therefore, it may not be a bad idea to suggest that through the 
screening in selection and training procedures, the management 
should try to impinge upon the person’s value systems and 
characteristics so as to make them possible to become consonant 
with organizationally appropriate behaviors. It may not be out 
of place to point out to the importance of the environmental 
effects as well since the sector a had had shared a variance to 
the extent of 28 per cent with person’s values. Hence the 
person’s work environment may be improved upon and the effects of 
the other constituents of person’s environment could be possible 
to control for through screening at the time of selection and 
placement . 

Attempting a compaction: Explorations with the second order 
factors . It would be recalled that the responses obtained on the 
items of the questionnaire used in the present study were 
subjected to factor analysis primarily with a view to effect 
reduction in the quantum of data. The method of factor analysis 
used employed the oblique rotation procedure which had made it 
possible to have factors that could be correlated and thus might 
be used for higher order factor analysis. The higher order 
factor analysis may prove beneficial in that it may substantially 
reduce the number of primary factors into further unified 
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««ctor« and variables baaed on second order factor analysis, 
refer to the results section (question nuiabers 64 to 76, and 
Figure 11). 

In a nutshell, the conceptual schene based on the second 
order factor analysis had becone aarkedly aodified uith the 
disappearance of the sector d of the original conceptual scheae, 
and a reduction in the nuraber of variables related to person 
level outcoaes. Thus sector wise, the Person's Environaent 
c mtained three second order factors; Person Related Variables 
contained seven second order factors; and Organisation Related 
Variables, and Person Level Outcomes consisted of one second 
order factor each. Referring to Figure 11, a cosparison is 
proposed to be presented aainly in teras of the shared variances 
between the sectors. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
laount of shared variance when coaparable analysis was done 
aking the first order factors (for finer details, please refer 
o specific questions with first and second order factors in the 
esults section). 

The sectors a and b had a shared variance of 12 per cent 
hen they were related taking the second order factors (SFs) into 
onsideration (as against 50 per cent when sane sectors were 
elated taking the first order factors Into consideration in CC 
isults). Sitiilarly in a regression analysis, the shared 
iriance between sectors b and « was 9 per cent (cospared to 56 
>r cent in CC analysis). Further the shared variances between 
le sectors were as follow, a - bl •* 7 per cent (28 per cent); 

- b2 ■ 19 per cent (63 per cent); b2 - b3 » 16 per cent (66 
r cent); blb2 - b3 ■ 24 per cent (71 per cent); b3 - e, in 
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r«er«««ion * 7 p«r cant (39 per cant in CC); «bc - a In 
ragraaaion = 12 par cant (ainca thla vaa maant to ahow tha 
ralationahip of aactor a with all tha pracadina aactora, and at 
tha firat ordar factor ataga tha aactor d waa aleo preeant, no 
axactly cowparabla raaxilt ia availabla althoufth tha CC raaulta 
batwaan abed - a indicatad a shared variance of 63 par cant); 
b “ c in racraesion « 16 par cant (43 par cant in CC); b3 - c 
in raftrasaion * ;3 par cant (29 par cant in CC); bl - c in 
raeraaaion ■ 6 par cant (23 par cant in CC); b2 - c in ragruesion 
■ 6 par cant (28 par cant in CC); and blb2 - c in ragraasion * 8 
par cant (36 par cant in CC). 

Tha above atantionad conpariaons of tha shared variances 
setwaen tha sectors in taraa of firat and second order factors 
r-avaal that whan tha aactora are treated as coapoaad of firat 
)rder factors, the aaount of shared variance between the sectors 
.m alaoat always greater compared to when the sectors are treated 
o be composed of second order factors. Of course this result 
lay not be treated as leading to particularly great wisdom 
acause among other things, the amount of variance may simply be 
function of the number of variables considered together which 
Iwaya waa greater in case of first order factora. Nevertheless, 
pparently the first order factora aaka a mors comprehensive 
epreaentat ion of the sectors. 

Insofar as the second order factors may be considered as the 
factors underlying the factors**, one of the ultimate criteria in 
>rms of person level outcome, namely Jlob Hobility and Income 
»em to have greater strength of associations with the second 
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ord«r (mctovu, naisely Teiiat Building *nd Productivity Conc«rn, and 
Sti0ulation and Autonoay in Pr*««nt Envlrona«nt. Thia bring# out 
tha ifflportanc* of th« deairable character iat ica of the 
environaent in vhich the role incuabent presently haa to work, 
and also of a deairable behavior pattern that reflect# teaa 
building and productivity concern toward Job mobility and income 
(which may be treated some sort of a reflection of conventional 
criterion of success). 

Further, the strength of association of second order 
organisation related variables, namely Desirable Characteristic 
of Organization (which, it may be noted, also subsumed 
organizational effectiveness) was examined with second order 
person related variables in the multiple regression equation. 

Again Team Building and Productivity Concern turned out to be the 
most potent predictor. The second most potent predictor was 
Desirable Job Success Archetype. Considering that the second 
order factors might represent more stable underlying dimension 
that worked behind the organizational dynamics, the person's 
!>ehavlor pattern marked by team building and productivity 
concern, an environment marked by stimulation and autonomy, and 
:he person's value marked by the desirable job success archetype 
appeared to be crucial aspects to take care of while designing 
,he organizational setting for better outcomes both at person a# 
'ell as the organization level. 

As was mentioned earlier, one of the purposes behind going 
n for the second order factor analysis was also to arrive at a 
elatively small number of factors that could be examined in 
heir own righte irrespective of their eectorlal affiliations in 
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*ny conceptual schene. Uith this end in mind, a path analyaia 
wae attamptad taking the twelve second order factor# in a 
recursive aodel (priwarily due to the fact that facilitiea for 
non-recureive path analyai# were not available). In thie path 
analyaia, the effects of each of the twelve variables would be 
explored on every other variable as the dependent or the 
criterion aeasure. Refer to the explorations of linkages among 
the second order factors in the results section, and Figure 12 as 
well as Tables 92 to 103 for finer details. 

The results indicated that there were three major findings, 
(a) There was a "bi-directional direct effect" between most of 
the second order factors, this Indicated toward the complexity of 
relationships in the organisational dynamics even at the second 
order factors’ level; <b) there were two uni-directional direct 
effects, one from Desirable Characteristic of Organisation to 
Desirable Job Success Archetype which showed that the 
organization related variables could affect person’s values, and 
the second was from Rokeach’s Values to Stimulation and 
Independence in Early Environments, a finding which was difficult 
to explain (a conjecture could be that since Rokeach’s Values 
reflects the values and therefore a covariation of values may be 
expected even at an early stag# environment, however, the idea 
needs further explorations and substantiation); and (c) the 
person’s behavior reflected in Team Building and Productivity 
Concern emerged as one of the most significant variables having a 
bi-directional linkage with six out of the twelve variables, 
which pointed to the importance of team building and productivity 
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concern in *n orftanizat ional aetup. 

It ®ay b« noted that thia aecond order factor waa conpoaed 
of two primary factora, namely Quality through Tea® Building, and 
Quality though Productivity nanageaent. Clearly the importance 
of Teaa Building and Productivity Concern, and the two firat 
order factora conatituting it, cannot be undermined ao long aa 
the deairabl# peraon level and organization level outcomea would 
be a matter of concern for the management and organization 
dea ignera . 

Bivariate relationahipe among aome aapecta of aucceea . It 
would be recalled that Conventional Criterion of Succeaa waa 
included in the atudy to provide an anchor of perapectivea on 
executive aucceaa, and that Omnibua Succeaa turned out to be the 
moat valued aubjective idealized aucceaa definition in the aanple 
of the atudy. Alao, "Own People" Succeaa Archetype turned out to 
be the leaat valued aubjective idealized aucceaa definition in 
the atudy. Some diacuaaion on the ramifications of an 
insignificant relationship between Conventional Criterion of 
Succeaa and Omnibus Succeaa has already been made. However, 
considering that the study included a number of variables about 
which more sophisticated analyses might have been a difficult 
proposition, it would not be a bad idea to take a look at 
Appendix E with a view to locate the variables that showed 
differential bivariate relationships with Conventional Criterion 
of Success. Omnibus Success, and "Own People" Success Archstype. 

Ths variables having significant correlation with Omnibus 
Success were Excellent Work Life, Comfortable Living, Leadership 
and Power, Job Prestige and Stability, Patriotism and Altruism 
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factors of aubaactor bl; Stimulat ln£ Childhood Environmant, 
Stimulatinfi Adolaacanca Environment, Indapandanca Eraphaaia in 
Adolaacanc# Environment , Stimulating Praaant Social Environment, 
Independence Emphaaia and Stimulation in Praaant Work 
Environmant, Conaidarate and Competent Prawork Hodal factors of 
sector a; Change Value, Valuing Cleanlinaea, Ambitiouenesa , 
Capablenaaa and Broad-mindedness; Valuing A World of Beauty, A 
World at Peace, and Equality; Valuing Forgiveness and 
Helpfulness, Valuing Inner Harmony and Happiness, Valuing 
Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and Logic, Work Ethic 
factors of aubsectora bl ; Internal Attribution in Success, 
Philanthropic and Sentient, Creative and Witty, Desirable 
Characteristics of Succeaaful Person, Dominant and Ambitious, 
Tamaa Guns (negatively correlated, negative correlation 
heretoafter will be symboliaed by letter N), Ra jaa Positive Guna , 
Sattwa Guna . Rajas Negative Guna (N); Competent, Considerate, 
Proper, and Forward Work model; LPC Index (N), Internal Locus of 
Control, Need for Achievement, Lower level Needs Satisfying Work 
Situations, Higher level Needs Satisfying Work Situations, 
Positive Self-concept, Self-confidence factors of subsector b2 ; 
Self-actualising Behavior, Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange 
Directed toward Coworkers (N), Expertise Display Directed toward 
Subordinates, Indispensability of Self Directed toward Superiors, 
Amicability Directed toward Superiors, Opinion Conformity and 
Other-enhancement Directed toward Superiors, Reinforcement and 
Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors, Quality through Team 
Building, Quality through Self and Mutual Development, Quality 
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through Productivity nAna£eni«nt, O.K. Styles factors of subsector 
b1; Superior Support factor of sector c; Seniority (N), Perceived 
Self-success Index, Effective Coxamunicat ion and Oealing, Job 
Perforaance factors of sector e; Global Satisfaction (N), Job 
Satisfaction (N), and Off-the-Job Satisfaction (N) variables of 
sector f. 

Similarly the variables having significant correlations with 
Conventional Criterion of Suc'-ess were "Own People" Success 
Archetype (N), Comfortable Living (N), Job Prestige and Stability 
(N) factors of subsector bl ; Independence Emphasis and 
Stimulation in Present Work Environment, Achievement and 
Independence Reinforcing Present Uork Environment, Parental 
Socio-economic Status factors of sector a; Change Value factor of 
subsector bl ; Internal Attribution in Failure, External 
Attribution in Success (H), Internal Attribution in Success C!i)i 
Ra jas Positive Guna <N), Competent, Considerate, Proper, and 
Forward Uork Hodel , LPC Index (N), External Locus of Control (N), 
Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness factors of subsector b2; 
Threat, Pseudo- ignorance , and Exchange Directed toward Coworkers 
(N), Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkers (N), Threat, 
Pseudo- ignorance , and Exchange Directed toward Subordinates (N), 
name Dropping and Cornering Directed toward Subordinates (N), 
Omnibus Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors (N), Quality through 
Tea* Building, Quality through Self and Mutual Development, Mot 
O.K. Styles (N) factors of subsector b3; Conducive Climate factor 
of sector c; Job or Position Change, Seniority (N), Financial 
Status, and Perceived Self-success Index factors of sector e. 
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A«*in th« v*rimbl«» having eignificant correlations with 
"Own faople" Success Archetype were Comfortable Living, 
Leadership and Power, Job Prestige and Stability, Patriotism and 
Altruism factors of subsector bl , Stimulating Childhood 
Environment, Concern for "Own People” in Childhood Environment, 
Concern for "Own People” in Adolescence Environment, Concern for 
”Own People" in Present Social Environment, Concern for "Own 
People" in Present Uork Environment factors of sector a. Internal 
Attribution in Failure (N), External Attribution in Success, 

Rajas,, Positive Guna . Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward 
Work Hodel (N), Self-centered and Spontaneous Uork Hodel, 

External Locus of Control, Need for Power, Lower level Needs 
Satisfying Uork Situations, Higher level Needs Satisfying Uork 
Situations, Opinion toward Physical Attractiveness, Positive 
Self-concept (N), Self-confidence (N) factors of subsector b2, 
Threat, Pseudo-ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Coworkers, 
Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Coworkera, Threat, Pseudo- 
Ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Subordinates, Name 
Dropping and Cornering Directed toward Subordinates, Omnibus 
Diplomacy Directed toward Superiors, Amicability Directed toward 
Superiors, Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, 

Opinion Conformity and Other-enhancement Directed toward 
Superiors, Reinf orcsment and Authoritativeness Directed toward 
Superiors, Not O.K. Styles factors of subsector b3, Harmony and 
Consistency (N) , Conducive Climate, Decentralisation factors of 
sector c, Job or Position change (N), Financial Status (N), and 
Conventional Criterion of Success <N> factors of sector e. 
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Coraparinn th« r««ult« of bivariat* ralat ionahipa of other 
variable# with Oanibua Success, Conventional Criterion of 
Success, and "Own People" Success Archetype contained in the 
above three paraaraphs indicate that, by and larae, the nature of 
relationship# of the above variable# had been Mutually different 
in relation to Omnibus Success (OS), Conventional Criterion of 
Success (CCS), and "Own People" Success Archetype (OPSA). That 
is to say that variables fioing together with OS may not be 
similar to those going together with CCS. There wet e certain 
variables however which had significant relationship# with OS and 
CCS. They were Comfortable Living, and Job Prestige and 
Stability (negative with CCS, and positive with OS), Independence 
Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Uork Environment, Change 
Value, Internal Attribution in Success (negative with CCS, and 
positive with OS), Rajas Positive Guna (negative with CCS, and 
positive with OS), Competent, Considerate, Proper, and Forward 
Uork Hodel, LPC Index (negative both with CCS and OS), Threat, 
Pseudo- ignorance, and Exchange Directed toward Coworkers 
(negative both with CCS and 05), Quality through Team Building, 
Quality through Self and Hutual Development, Seniority (negative 
both with CCS and OS), and Perceived Self-success Index. The 
factors Comfortable Living, and Job Prestige and Stability were 
also common in terms of relationship with OPSA. 

It needs to be pointed out that despite the fact that they 
have been mentioned, the negative relationships of Global 
Satisfaction, Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction with 
OS should be treated with caution as these three satisfaction 
indexes wsre bassd on the scores derived from idealised success 
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ind«x«« of which OS was a part. Siailarly caution ahould alao b« 
ex«rcia«d in int«rpr«tinft th« relationship of Seniority, and 
Financial Statue with CCS as these two factors had contained the 
scores of age and salary respectively on which CCS index was 
based . 

In suiwary then, different factors were associated with 
Conventional Criterion of Success (criterion which has 
iradit ional ly been used in research on executive succ ss), 

Oanibus Success (the idealised success diaension which was 
apparently given the highest preference in the saaple), and "Own 
People" Success Archetype (the idealised success dinenaion which 
generally considered to be negative iron an egalitarian 
perspective, and which was apparently given the lowest preference 
in the sample). Although not exactly in causal terms but it 
might point to the importance of different factors for the 
shaping of differential success aspects. 

Differentiations in terms of categorical variables . It 
would be recalled that soae macro level (categorical) and 
structural variables had also been included in the study, these 
were Hierarchical Levels, Industrial Categorisation, 

Organisation's Present Strategic Orientation, Organisation's Past 
Strategic Orientation, Organisation's Future Strategic 
Orientation, Ownership, and Technological Sophistication. 

A large number of explorations had been done taking these 
variables, but in ths interest of parsimony and conservation of 
space, only a selection of those explorations had besn includsd 
in the study report. Of course the details of other explorations 
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B*y b® ••par*t«ly had fro» th« inv« 0 t ifiator on r*qu®®t. Mainly i 
f •« di«crifflin*nt analyses and some 3x3x2 (Industrial 
Categorisation x Hierarchical Level x Ownership) analysis of 
variance would be included in the description. 

It appeared that the aspects of success and satisfaction 
varied across the factors included in the analyses of variance. 
The details of the results appear in relation to question nurober 
53 in the results section. The results seess to suggest that 
respondents in cer ain organization had shown greater average 
oagnitude of attributes that could be considered desirable 
compared to certain other organizations. The organizations, of 
course varied in terms of industrial categorization, and 
ownership, and the respondents varied in terms of hierarchical 
levels. Considering that certain attributes could be considered 
as desirable to have, the organizations lacking in them would be 
well advised to take necessary steps to improve in terms of those 
attributes . 

In addition to analyses of variance, some discriminant 
analyses were done taking the categorical and structural 
variables as the criteria and other variables in the study as the 
discriminating variables. Refer to question numbers 48 to 52 for 
details. It was encouraging to note that in almost all the 
cases, several of the variables could significantly discriminate 
among the categories of the criteria. Of particular interest 
would be to note the variables associated with the high 
technological sophistication, and the prospector strategic 
orientation (in present as well as in the future contexts). 

Refer specifically to question numbers 49 and 50 for details. 
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Th« idta should b« to idsntify th® variablsa which could either 
be ueed for dieanoatic purpose® (for use in consultancy, 
organization design etc.), or could be acted upon for 
intervention purposes toward organizational change and 
developaent. 

Since identification of relevant variable® should ideally be 
dictated by the situational contingencies and the specific 
requireaents >f the investigation, the prescriptive description 
of th# "relevant” variables on the basis of discriminant analyses 
results would be dispensed with. Nevertheless, it is strongly 
recoamended that th# appropriate portion of th# results section 
be consulted for identification of relevant variables while 
keeping in mind the specific situational requirements that might ! 
be there. 

Certain insights based on the perceived Self-success Index . 

It would be recalled that Perceived Self-success Index had had 
significant correlations with most of the aspects of success 
included in th® study (of course exception was "Own People" 

Success Archetype). It was considered worthwhile to identify the 
organisations in the sample which could either be classified as | 
organisations having th# lowest or th# highest magnitudes of i 

perceived self-success index. The question number 61 in the 
results section was addressed to this issue. Based on a 
univariate analysis of variance with Perceived Self-success Indsx j 
as th# dependent measure, O^o and O 5 were the organizations that 
had been identified as having this variable in th# lowest and th# 
highest magnitudes respectively, , I 
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Th« n«xt question of interest vae to identify the variables 
that significantly demarcate between the two organizations 
varying in terras of the average magnitude of perceived self- 
success index. The univariate F-ratios were calculated between 
these two organizat ions for the averages of all the 
noncat egorical variables in the study as the dependent raeasure. 

The results (Table 70, Figure 10) showed that "significant” 
variables differentiating between these two organizations were 
t »# following (which carae fro® all the sectors in the conceptual 
scherae). "Own People" Success Archetype, Stimulating Present 
Social Environraent, Concern for "Own People" in Present Work 
Environment, Achievement and Independence Reinforcing Present 
IJork Environraent, Parental Socio-economic Status, Valuing 
Cleanliness, Anbitiousness, Capableness, and Eroad-raindedness , 
Valuing A World of Beauty, A World at Peace, and Equality, Rajas 
Negative Guna . Noncontroversial and Tolerant toward Superiors, 
Opinion Conforaity and Other-enhanceraent Directed toward 
Superiors, Superior Support, Harmony and Consistency, Conducive 
Cliraate, Decentralization, Leader-Ileraber Exchange, Organizational 
Effectiveness, Financial Status, Conventional Criterion of 
Success, Global Satisfaction, Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job 
Satisfaction. 

The results further showed that out of the above variables, 
all were present in higher raagnitudes in the organization 
identified as having highest raagnitude of perceived self-success 
index except for Raias Negative Guna . and Parental Socio-econoraic 
Status which had higher average aiagnltudes in organization lowest 
on perceived self-success index. It would be recalled that sarae 
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findina w*« obtained with reepect to question number 57 in the 
reeulte section where these two variables, namely Rajas Negative 
Guna, and Parental Socio-economic Status were found to be present 
in higher magnitudes in the less "effective" organization. Thus 
one may need to be alert on account of these two variables due to 
their association with lower effectiveness in organizational 
terras as well as lower magnitude of perceived self-success index. 

T would be noted that there were several variables thi t 
were found to be there in higher aagnitudes in the organization 
high on perceived self-success index. As far as the diaenaions of 
idealized success are concerned, the only significant mean 
difference that was observed between the organizations having 
lowest and highest magnitudes of perceived self-success index was 
In terras of "Own People" Success Archetype. Here again the 
results exactly tallied with what was found with respect to 
question number 57, where "Own People" Success Archetype was 
found to be the only 'significant* idealized success dimension 
that was there in higher magnitude in raore "effective” 
organization. It may be recalled that Perceived Self-success 
Index (PSSI) and "Own People" Success Archetype (OPSA) did not 
correlate significantly (r * .06) in terras of zero order 
correlations in the overall sample. However, in the specific 
saraple of O5 , which was marked by high magnitude of PSSI, both 
PSSI and OPSA had been simultaneously present in significantly 
higher magnitude, at least in terms of the averages, compared to 
those in Ojo which was marked by the low magnitude of PSSI. 

Though it must be pointed out that the correlation between the 
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two v*ri*bl«« th*t iB, OPSA »n<l PSSI Bvn on th# bBrnim o£ th« 
ro 0 pond«nt« only from O 5 was not alenlficant (£ * -.03, £ > .05; 
not shown in Appsndlx E). Thus it appearod that although PSSI 
and OPSA could not be taken ae varying together, their 
aiHiultaneoua presence in a specified setting (or organization) 
may not be completely ruled out. Therefore, although 
unexpectedly, OPSA seem to be present in higher magnitude in 0 ^ 
(most "effective") and O 5 (organization with highest magnitude of 
PSSI), these may be indications that OPSA may not always be such 
an undesirable thing as it is usually made out to be. However, 
the idea need# to be tested further. 

Some of the studies have been found to be in the existing 
literature pertaining to those variables that were present in 
higher magnitudes in the orlanization marked by high magnitude of 
Perceived Self-success Index. The variables like values 
(Brunson, 1985; England & Lee, 1974; Kunson & Posner, 1980; Ryan 
et al . , 1981; Uatson & Uilliams, 1977), behavioral strategies 
(Baird & Kram, 1983; Bass, 1978; Larwood & Kaplan, 1980), climate 
(Hall, 1971; Hall & Hall, 197^; Hall & Schneider, 1973), 
biographical information (Childs & Klimoski, 1986), and 
satisfaction (Bray a Howard, 1980) have been found to be related 
to the aspects of success. 

Focusing on the satisfaction . The construct of satisfaction 
was included in this work to form one of the criteria against 
which some of the organizational dynamics might be evaluated. 

The questions of satisfaction, job satisfaction, and off-the-job 
satisfaction are pretty old in the literature and so is the 
controversy regarding satisfaction and performance relationship. 
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V»riou« hypoth«o«B have b«en auggeatBd regarding aatiafaction-- 
perfornance relationahip which include hypotheeea like 
(a) eatiafaction caueea perforiaance, (b) perforaance cauaea 
aatiafaction, and Cc) rewards cause both perforaance and 
aatiaf action. In the past, the organisational thinking haa been 
doainated by an eaphaaia on making Job aatiafaction important 
which was later on followed by a realisation that Job 
aatiafaction may 1 > unimportant aa well. 

The aupportera of the idea of job aatiafaction being 
important argue that people want self-actualisation and those who 
do not attain job satisfaction never reach psychological maturity 
and become frustrated, the Job is central to a person's life and 
people without work tend to get unhappy, people want to work even 
when they do not have to, lack of challenging work leads to low 
mental health, work and leisure patterns are interrelated and 
therefore people with uncreative Jobs engage In uncreative 
recreation, and finally low Job satisfaction and alienation from 
work leads to lower productivity and an unhealthy society. 

On the other hand, supporters of the idea that job 
satisfaction may be unimportant argue that some people prefer 
unchallenging work, the individual’s personality haa tendency to 
become fixed before people start working and work does not have 
to do much with it, most people have relatively low levels of 
aspiration for Job satisfaction and do not expect much more than 
routine work, many people focus their lives on off-the-Job 
activities, having a job may be good enough and the job does not 
necessarily have to be challenging, poor mental health may be due 
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*or« to low «t*tu 0 « 0 «oci*ted with routino joba «nd not 
nec« 00 *rily with the (lack of) challenge contained in job, and 
finally provieion of challenging work for everybody will otean 
aliBoat total eliaination of aaas production technology and the 
standard of living that the aociety has gained through it for 
which there is little reason. 

It has been realized that job satisfaction alone is not a 
consistent predictor of individual work perforaance. 

Nevertheless , it aay be an iaportent component of larger set of 
variables that can predict perforaance, and at least for certain 
persons it nay even directly predict perforaance. Regardless of 
whether or not job satisfaction causes work perforaance, on# 
probably would have to admit that it is a part of human resource 
aaintenance and therefore should be regarded as an important work 
resultant in its own right. It should be treated as soaething 
desirable In and of itself. The current thinking on 
0 atisfaction~--perforaance relationship is that rewards cause both 
satisfaction and performance (Cherrington, Reitz, & Scott* Jr., 
1971; Greene, 1973). If one subscribes to this view then it will 
emerge that rewards contained in work are the things that can 
affect both Job satisfaction and work performance of the role 
incumbents. In this connection, a research question could be what 
determines the values people attach to various work related 
rewards. It would appear that if a person gets what is wanted 
most, it may affect both the performance and the satisfaction. 

Due to the methodological complications (satisfaction being 
a derived score out of idealized score), bivariate relationship 
between Omnibus Success (apparently the most wanted thing) and 
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Satisfaction indsxsa nay not b® taksn a« valid. How«v«r, it 
•hould b« pointed out that another index of auccesa, namely 
Perceived S#lf-«ucce«a Index (which was correlated with Omnibus 
Success, though the correlation was not very high) had positive 
correlations with all the three indexes of satisfaction, namely 
Global Satisfaction, Job Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job 
Satisfaction as well as with all the three factors of personal 
ef f set i vei' ess . Additionally, Omnibus Success also had positive 
relationships with two of the factors of personal effectiveness, 
namely Effective Communication and Dealing, and Job Performance. 
Thus, though not in very clear and straight forward terms, but an 
indication was obtained that people who defined their idealised 
success in terms of Omnibus Success could have personal 
sf f set i vsness (in terms of the two factors), and insofar as 
Perceived Self-success Index may be taken to have shared variance 
with Omnibus Success and thereby representing Omnibus Success in 
some form, getting the desired thing might also associated with 
satisfaction. Though as already pointed out, the computation of 
direct relationship of satisfaction with idealised success scores 
was difficult and therefore, the hypotheses may need further 
testing with alternative approaches. 

As mentioned earlier, the satisfaction in itself could be a 
valuable variable and just the aspects of success may not be 
sufficient to explain sufficient amount of variance in 
satisfaction. In this connection, it is proposed to make a 
reference to the research question numbers 16 to 22 of the 
results section. In these research queotions (especially 
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qu«ation nuab«r« 19 and 20), the sector h, nawely Person Related 
Variables were segmented in two parts that is, one consisting of 
Person's Values and Characteristics, and the other consisting of 
Person's Behaviors. The idea was to explore as to with which of 
these two aspects, the indexes of satisfaction were more closely 
related . 

The findings were not very straightforward. In terms of 
share* variance, the person’s behavior, that is subsector 
shared more variance with Job satisfaction and off-the-job 
satisfaction (28 per cent) as compared to that shared by person's 
values and characteristics that is, subsectors bl and b2 taken 
together (26 per cent). So apparently the person's behavior had 
more to do with certain aspects of satisfaction. This was 
understandable in that if satisfaction may be regarded as an 
’’outcome'*, than the overt behaviors are more tangible antecedents 
to outcomes than the immanent characteristics. However, none of 
the behaviors had sufficiently high loadings on the variate that 
was related to the two aspects of satisfaction. This probably 
meant that whereas in terms of a category, the behaviors shared 
more variance with satisfactions; the specific behaviors 
themselves did not have good strengths of associations with the 
behavioral category Itself. Further, owing to the stand taken in 
the study for description of canonical correlation results, the 
relationship of subsector b3 with satisfactions was not 
considered worth description. On the other hand, while in 
absolute terms the subsectors bl and b2, taken together, had 
shared a little less of variance with satisfactions, there were a 
number of variables that had high loadings on the variate. Thus 
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it could b« lnf«rr«d that whereas in tens# of a category as a 
whole, the person’s values and characteristics may be a little 
less related to satisfactions, however in teras of variables that 
constituted a variate, there were aany iaportant variables and it 
is in this sense that person’s values and characteristics may be 
considered to be aore iaportant than person’s behaviors when it 
coaes to drawing inference regarding the relationships of person 
related var. ables with satisfactions. 

Furtheraore, it was argued that the overall satisfaction, 
termed as Global Satisfaction, could be a function of a number of 
variables pertaining to all of the remaining five sectors in the 
conceptual scheme. The results based on multiple regression 
analysis showed (refer to results of the research question number 
22) that indeed a number of variables, and their dimensions were 
related to Global Satisfaction. 

Since it has been argued that satisfaction by itself is 
valuable, it might be suggested that the variables contributing 
toward it should be attempted to be maximised, atleast so long as 
they do not interfere with the organisational or Individual 
objectives by appropriate screening and intervention mechanisms. 
Nesdless to say that ths factors associatsd negatively with 
satisfaction should be attempted to be reduced as well. 

Additionally, it was considersd worthwhile to identify the 
organisations in ths sampls, which could bs classifisd as ths 
highest and the lowest, on the construct of satisfaction. 

Actually three analyses of variance had to be calculated (refer 
to Tables 65, 66, and 67) in order to identify the organisations 
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that could be teriaed aa the lowest and the hiaheat in terms of 
satisfaction owina to the three kinds of satisfaction indexes 
included in the study, namely Global Satisfaction, Job 
Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction. Coincidentally, the 
same two oraaniaat ions , namely O 7 and O 3 turned out to be the 
lowest and hiahest respectively in terms of averaae satisfaction 
on all the three indexes of satisfaction. 

Further, an attempt w>a 8 made to identify the variables that 
mieht siani f icantly demarcate between the two orasnlzat ions 
varyina in terms of the averaae maenitudes of the satisfaction 
indexes. The univariate F-ratios were calculated between these 
two oraanirations for the averaaes of all the noncateaorical 
variables in the study as the dependent measure. 

The results (Table 48, Fiaure 9) showed that ’sianif leant ' 
variables di £ f erent iat ina between these two oraanisat ions were 
the followina ones. Omnibus Success, Excellent Work Life, Job 
Frestiae and Stability, Patriotism and Altruism, Stimulatina 
Childhood Environment, Stimulatina Adolescence Environment, 
Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Ufork 
Environment, Considerate and Competent Frework Hodel, Chanas 
Value, External Attribution in Failure, Sel f “centered and 
Spontaneous Uork Model, LPC Index, Reinforcement and 
Authoritativeness Directed toward Superiors, Harmony and 
Consistency, and Job or Position Change. 

The results further showed that out of the above variables. 
Independence Emphasis and Stimulation in Present Work 
Environment, External Attribution in Failure, Self-centered and 
Spontaneous Uork Model, LPC Index, and Harmony and Consistency 
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w«r 8 pr«»«nt in higher magnittide© in the organization identified 
aa higheat on aat i af act ion . Thus it may be auggeated that the 
juat mentioned variables should be attempted to be maximized as 
they had been found to be "aasociated" with the organization 
marked by the high magnitude of satisfaction. The variables like 
environmental socializing forces (Louis #t al . , 1983; Sinha et 
al . , 1987), attribution (Norris & Niebuhr, 1984; Porac et al . , 
1981), and climate (Batlis, 1980; Carpenter, 1961; Downey et al . , 
1975, Huchnisky, 1977) have been found to be related to 
satisfaction even in some of the earlier studies. 

As far as the dimensions of idealized success are concerned, 
four of the idealized success dimensions, namely Omnibus Success 
(OS), Excellent Dork Life (EWL), Job Prestige and Stability 
(JPS), and Patriotism and Altruism (PA) were found to be there in 
higher magnitudes in O 7 (organization scoring low on 
satisfaction). The finding indicated that people would define 
their idealized success in terms of OS, EUL, JPS, and PA belonged 
to an organization (O 7 ) which scored lowest on all the three 
indexes of satisfaction. Unfortunately, since the satisfaction 
scores were derived scores from idealized success scores only, 
therefore the computation of correlation coefficients between 
satisfaction indexes and these dimensions of idealized success 
could bs quest ionabls. 

Even the evidence indicating the presence of these idealized 
success dimensions in higher magnitudes in the organization 
marked by lowest satisfaction, needs caution in interpretation 
(primarily due to the fact that satisfaction index was based on 
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*cor«0 d®riv®d from idealised eucceae). However, on the face 
value at leaet, it appeared that in an organisation marked by low 
aatiaf action, people might tend to define their idealised aticceas 
in terms of OS, EUL, JPS, and PA compared to their counterparts 
belonging to an organisation marked by high aatiaf act ion. A long 
drawn conclusion might also be that people who work in an 
organization that is marked by high amount of satisfaction, tend 
not to define (or if at all, tend to define to a leaser extent) 
their idealized success in terms of OS, EUL, JPS, and PA. 

Somewhat similar pattern of relationship between the idealised ; 
success dimensions and the aspects of satisfaction was also 
observed on the basis of bivariate relationship (Appendix E) 
computed from the overall sample; although as has already been 
mentioned, these bivariate relationships need caution in 
interpretation. 

Presenting a Compendium 

It would be recalled that this work attempted to deal with ! 
the construct of executive success within the conceptual [ 

boundaries constituted by some of the building blocks that go { 

into the making of organisational dynamics. There are few things | 
that should be apparent by now either by virtue of information i 
contained in the preceding sections of this work or through the | 
literature already existing in the realm of behavioral sciences. 

t- 

Ulthout really counting those things unit by unit, the things I 

that might form a kind of background could be deciphered from 
what follows. 

Firstly, going by most of the perspectives, any socially 
relevant group right from family to nation may be labeled as an 
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ore»niJE*tion . Secondly, while it is admitted that organisat Iona 
may vary acroas the dimensions of structure, process, and 
purpose; performance toward realisation of some stated goal would 
be a prerequisite. Thirdly, the effective performance may best 
be understood in terras of a conjoint resultant of the technical 
as well as the social aspects constituting the organization. Of 
course certain aspects of structure and management such as design 
.ind strategy may also be understood in terras of interaction of 
the technological and social forces. At this point of time, at 
least in the area of organizational behavior, there would hardly 
be anybody who would venture to categorically deny the importance 
of effective utilization of the social forces. 

By now, there is a considerable body of knowledge that 
points to the fact that it is the attainment of what people want 
to attain, which have very real and worthwhile ramifications 
toward the organizational dynamics. Uhen people join an 
organization, they bring along certain desires and/or wants that 
affect on-the-Job perforaance and may be also off-the~job 
existence. Some of these desires and wants are physiological 
while others are related to psychological and social values. 

These wants interact with the environment and these interactions, 
in turn shape on-the-job wants that may form the basis of the 
motivation to perform toward various things which of course would 
Include Job performance. Thus it seems that desires and wants 
related to (physiological and) psychological and social values, 
and their interaction with whatever goes in the make-up of 
environment have serious consequences for organizational 
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dyn*mica, •apecially for aotivation and parforaance. Of couraa 
th« iaportance of the internalized repraaentation of the 
environaent marked by perceptual dynamica and their outcomes 
cannot be undermined. Thua in an overly aimpliatic terms, it may 
be said that desires and wants would be behind the genesis of 
certain important outcomes. 

The results of this research seem to suggest in the least 
that people te' 1 to value certain thing# in life. However, 
whether they are "caused” by desire#, wants or something else or 
not, is a different issue and may be open to debate. The objects 
of preference or value may be of two types as has been usually 
reported in the literature. Firstly, there may be extrinsic 
values which are subject to the influence of other person or 
social influence such as money, advancement, financial security 
etc. Secondly, there may be intrinsic values that constitute 
the idiosyncratic needs and motives of the individuals. It is 
not very well-known whether two types of values are always 
distinguishable but it may be reasonable to presume that they 
are different in terms of their origin, and may have different 
implications for management, that is, management can control 
extrinsic values directly but not the intrinsic values. A 
noteworthy point that has been suggested in the literature is 
that there are differences between people in intrinsic 
motivational characteristics . The implication of this is that 
any solution to work problems based on these motivational 
variables can be only partial in nature because it is based only 
on those having the characteristics to a significant degree and 
the assumption that not everybody can be trained to develop it in 
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®qual anounte (Kornan, 1978, p. 52). 

The central thesis o£ this work revolves airound the idea 
that some people just get a kick out of attainifflent of what they 
like to attain. This liking, it is hypothes is ed , may be related 
either to extrinsic values or to intrinsic values or to both. 

The literature on executive success suggest a that 
Ca) success is sooiething which is desirable both for individual 
as well as for organization, and (b) it is wid#»ly accepted that 
it should be all right to define the index of auccess in terms of 
1 tterial gains relative to chronological age or in terms of 
salary by age ratio. It is also suggested that people differ in 
terns of the nagnitudes of this kind of success, namely the 
conventional criterion of success. This viewpoint is akin to 
what has Just been described as extrinsic values. 

The results of this work suggest that there could be another 
kind of conceptualization of success on the lines of intrinsic 
values. The concept was given the name of Ideallaed Success, to 
reflect the goal the attainment of which would give the role 
incumbent a feeling of having obtained success according to his 
or her very own personal viewpoint, furthermore, Idealized 
Success was found to be a multidimensional concept . It needs to 
be pointed out that first of all the study identified a 
relatively different approach to index auccess in the form of 
idealized success, and secondly, there were seven shades of 
idealized success that could be identified. 

Further, probably for the first time within the 
organizational framework and in the Indian work organizational 
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8«ttina, a «tudy of this kind was conducted in which four 
categories of indexes of success were incorporat ed . They were 
(a) conventional criterion of success, (b) the seven shades of 
idealized success, (c) perceived sel f -success index, and (d) the 
characteristics of successful person. As has been mentioned, the 
idealized success may be related to intrinsic values; and 
research experience shows that intrinsic values are not the only 
things that matter toward effectiveness and meaningfulness of 
organizational dynamics, therefore the aspects of success were 
studied within the envelope of a host of other organizationally 
relevant variables that might contribute toward a more 
comprehensive understanding of the organizational dynamics. In 
this report it has been maintained that the study should be 
evaluated in the total perspective of which idealized success or 
executive success for that matter do form but only the parts. 

The emphasis of course would be on aspects of success 
nevertheless it is urged that it should be kept in mind that this 
is a record of work incorporating several other variables as well 
many of which have been explored for the first time in a study 
like this one In the Indian context. The construct of success in 
whatever form might not be sufficient for a reasonable 
understanding of the salient features emerging out of a detailed 
study of the organizational dynamics. Keeping this in view, a 
convergence of the findings toward a few noteworthy results would 
be sought and pointed out. This is not to say that whatever 
constitute the following section are the only findings and it is 
strongly suggested that the results and discussion sections ought 
to be scanned carefully in order to get a fuller flavor of the 
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record o£ work and the outcomes of the study in their finer 
details. U« now move onto some of the findings that deserve 
attention although it is proposed to keep the section to follow 
devoid of details which of course can be had from the results and 
discussion sections. 

It should be recapitulated that this work included four 
aspects of success. One of them, the characteristics of 
successful person could be analogized to trait approach to 
various phenomenon such as personality and leadership in 
psychological literature. Thus the Desirable Characteristics of 
Successful Person, and Dominant and Ambitious might be taken to 
be the representations of the trait approach. The another of 
them was Perceived Sel f -success Index. It could be taken as the 
representation of perception of self-approach in the 
psychological literature though in a very specific and limited 
context. The next was Conventional Criterion of Success. As has 
already been mentioned, this was rather have to be included in 
order to provide an anchor or reference point against which the 
perspectives employed in this study could be compared and 
contrasted. The reason for this was simply that this is the 
criterion which had been used in most of the earlier studies; and 
most of the inferences, of course mainly in cultures other than 
Indian, regarding the dynamics of executive success seems to have 
been drawn using this criterion only. Last of them, the 
Idealized Success concept was included for the obvious reason 
that it formed the point of departure from the earlier studies. 

It also formed one of the focal themes of the study. 
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Th« easRpl® of r«apond«ntfi did consist of peopl® that could 
be evaluated on all the four aspects of aucceaa included in the 
study. The pattern of relationship obtained between the 
dinensiona of the aspects of success sufiftested that while not 
every dimension of the success aspects had very clear cut mutual 
relationships, specific relationships could be deciphered which 
have been discussed in greater detail in the discussion section. 

First of all, it would be proposed to focus mainly on two of 
the four aspects of success. The two selected ones would be 
Conventional Criterion of Success and Idealized Success. In 
fact, these two mark the approaches that had been adhered to so 
far and the point of departure taken in the study. The Perceived 
Self-success Index, and Characteristics of Successful Person 
should, in a way, be conceptualised as additional anchors which 
would be mainly referred to in order to highlight the distinction 
between Conventional Criterion of Success and Idealized Success 
definitions while making "internal’* comparisons among the aspects 
of success. Thus, in a way, the Perceived Self-success Index and 
Characteristics of Successful Person would be used to highlight 
the differential relationships that Conventional Criterion of 
Success and Idealized Success were found to be having with the 
former two aspects of success. Of course, the fact need not to 
be forgotten that the original purpose for inclusion of these 
aspects was to include "all" the "possible" aspects of the 
construct of success that were considered to be important duo to 
one reason or the other. 

As far as conventional criterion of success, which was 
included to provide an anchor against which the perspective 
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employed in thie etudy could be compared, was concerned; its 
relationship with other success aspects made it apparent that 
conventional criterion of success does need to be considered 
separately from the other aspects of success. It may be 
reiterated that people high on conventional criterion of success 
did not seem to have any set ideals before them (as it did not 
correlate either positively or significantly with the idealized 
success dimensions) although they did seem ' > be perceiving 
themselves as successful, and they were also not seem to be 
possessed of the characteristics of successful person in a 
significant manner. 

There were certain other findings regarding conventional 
criterion of success that may be noted. Insofar as a 
correspondence could have been presumed between needs and 
outcomes, the conventional criterion of success had very 
miserable relationship both with need for achievement and need 
for power (r * -.00, -.09 respectively). In other words, 
existence of these two needs may not necessarily make one 
successful in conventional sense. It had an equally miserable 
insignificant negative relationship (r « -.01) with work ethic. 
Although one may not be certain but could it not mean that work 
ethic which presumably might be the force behind hard work is not 
at all related to conventional criterion of success? It did not 
even correlate significantly with job performance <r * .07). Nor 
did it correlate significantly with any of the aspects of 
satisfaction (£ > .05). 

Ji 
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Hay b« th® correlational resulte could lack in teraa of 
appeal, and aay be the sample of this study had limitations 
toward general izabi 1 ity; nevertheless insofar as the conventional 
criterion of success represents success, none of the "applauded” 
variables in the psychological literature seemed to be going 
together with it. These variables included need for achievement, 
need for power, work ethic, job performance, and satisfaction. 
This is aot to say that conventional criterion of success was not 
found to be related to any variable (details can be had from 
results and discussion sections). The point that is being 
attempted to be made is that the psychological variables that one 
might usually hypothesize to be associated with it, have not been 
found to be related to it. The relationship of conventional 
criterion of success with the above mentioned variables pointed 
to the fact that the conventional criterion of success appeared 
to be a relatively not-so~strong or salient construct within the 
framework of organizational dynamics. 

It would be recalled that it was argued that there were two 
main issues due to which the concept of conventional criterion of 
success was incorporated in the study. The first was that it was 
realized that probably the idea of having conventional criterion 
of success as the only criterion with regard to which the 
structure and dynamics of success could be understood, had been 
stretched too far and it was almost time now to have an 
alternative proposal to ths use of conventional criterion of 
success. Secondly, in some way just as there were other aspects 
of idealized success included in the study that could be treated 
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Aa pArta of the individual 'a value eyateraa, aiiailArly aosie people 
»ay "value" attainment of aucceas in the conventional aenae. 

Thua, a diatinction may be made, at leaat at the conceptual level 
between conventional criterion of aucceas as a "value” and 
conventional criterion of aucceas aa an "outcome”. 

It may not be out of place to point out that in the present 
study, conventional criterion of success was not conceptual ized , 
in its own right, as an idealized success definition, that is, 
there probably were not enough respondents in the sample who 
"defined” success in conventional sense (evidenced by the fact 
that such A factor of idealized success did not emerge). 

However, the conventional criterion of success was treated as an 
outcome in the study; and people were found to be successful in 
conventional sense. Some of the positive predictors (Table 37) 
could also be identified in the study. These factors may be 
maximized if the concern is toward the maximization of so-called 
conventional success. 

Having taken a look on the construct of conventional 
criterion of success, it is proposed to take a look on the 
competing construct of idealized success with a view to highlight 
some of the salient findings. It would be recalled that 
Conventional Criterion of Success did not seem to be 
corresponding with any one of the idealized success definitions 
but did correlate with Perceived Self-success index. It was 
interpreted to mean that probably people high on Conventional 
Criterion of Success did not have any set ideals before them 
although they could perceive themselves as successful 
nonetheless. Taking a look on the competing construct of 
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idealized auccesa, it would appear that by definition, people 
high on any one of the definitiona would have at leaat aonte 
ideala or aapirationa before them which probably they look 
forward to achieve aa well. This virtue itself sets idealized 
success in contrast with Conventional Criterion of Success in 
ter»8 of presence versus absence of aoiae set aspirations (which 
may be at times the motivating force as well) or ideals. Apart 
from "Own People” Success Archetype, all other idealized success 
definitions appeared to be positively related with both the 
dimensions (DCSP and DA) of Characteristics of Successful Person. 
Here also the idealized success was in contrast with CCS because 
people high on CCS did not seem to be possessed of any 
identifiable characteristics of successful person in a 
significant manner. Thus people with idealized success 
definitions had at least (a) some set ideals before them to 
look forward to, and (b) they were possessed of certain 
characteristics of successful person several of which could be 
considered as desirable. So far as the relationship of Perceived 
Self-success with Idealized Success and Conventional Criterion of 
Success is concerned, both “kinds” (i.e., CCS and idealized 
success "type" respondents) of people seem to be perceiving 
themselves as successful (of course with the exception of "Own 
People” Success Archetype). 

It would be recalled that a number of variables were 
arranged in several sectors according to a conceptual scheme. 

The relationships of the dimensions of idealized success with 
various sectors and subsectors had been explored using 
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particularly nultivariat® atatiatlcal tachniquea. Having 
detailad the reaulta and diacuased thera aa well, at this point it 
is proposed to dispensed with the finer intricacies, and 
consequently to focus on aainly the following things in the 
section to follow. 

Three of the sectors are proposed to be taken up as more 
relevant because they represent the "outcome” sectors in some 
sense. These are sectors d, e, and f. Before proceeding 
further, it needs to be made clear that no tall claims are 
proposed to be made on the basis of bivariate relationships 
(Appendix E) as the point of difference (and similarity) between 
correlation and causation is well taken and understood. 

Taken up individually with regard to the sector d, namely 
Organisation Level Outcome, the correlational results showed that 
out of all the idealized success dimensions, only Excellent Work 
Life had significant relationship with Organizational 
Effectiveness. So probably if one is interested in screening in 
people with that idealized success definition which would go 
together with Organizational Effectiveness, then people defining 
success in terms of Excellent Work Life might be a better choice. 

Coming to the Person Level Outcomes (sector e), Job or 
Position Change did not have any significant relationship with 
the idealized success dimensions. It may besaid that people 
making frequent changes in jobs or positions did not seem to have 
any set ideals before them. 

Seniority correlated negatively with Omnibus Success, and 
Excellent Work Life. Therefore, it might be suggested that in 
organizations or situational structures where seniority is valued 
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or wher® having aenior peopl® around nay be a prerequialte , 
people defining their auccesa in teraia of Onnibus Success, and 
Excellent Uork Life might not form a good choice. 

Financial Status correlated negatively with ’’Own People” 
Success Archetype- There may be organizations where the 
financial status of its members may add to glamor or prestige or 
any other desired attribute. In such organizations or 
situational structures, hiring people who define their success in 
terms of ”Own People" Success Archetype may not be a good choice. 

Innovation correlated positively with Excellent Uork Life, 
and Leadership and Power. Consequently , organizations or 
situational structures requiring a premium on innovation might do 
well by hiring people who define success in terms of Excellent 
Uork Life, and Leadership and Power. 

Effective Communication and Dealing correlated with Omnibus 
Success, Excellent Uork Life, Leadership and Power, and 
Patriotism and Altruism. Therefore, it may be suggested that 
people who define their success in these terms may be congenial 
members of the situational structures requiring effective 
communication and dealing. 

Job Performance correlated with all Idealized success 
dimensions except "Own People” Success Archetype. However, if 
one goes by the magnitudes of the correlation coefficients, they 
would rank in the following order. Excellent Uork Life, Omnibus 
Success, Patriotism and Altruism, Job Prestige and Stability, and 
Comfortable Living and Leadership and Power. Job performance is 
one of the outcomes that may be regarded as valuable mainly 
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because perforaance on the job ia a prerequisite to aoat of the 
subsequent outcoaes of the orijanisational dynaaics as a whole. 
Here it aay be interesting to recapitulate that conventional 
criterion of success had miserably poor relationship with job 
performance. This was quite in contrast to idealized success 
dimensions in which case six of the seven dimensions positively 
related to job performance. Here it may not be completely 
irrelevant to make mention of the fact that even in terms of the 
’’constituents” of conventional criterion of success (which in 
fact was a derived score based on the ratio of salary by age 
which in turn were constituents of Financial Status, and 
Seniority), both Seniority, and Financial Status had 
insignificant relationship with Job Performance. 

Perceived Self-success Index correlated positively with all 
of the dimensions of idealized success except "Own People" 
Success Archetype. Insofar as it may be accepted that the 
perceived self-success may be positively related to self-esteem 
(which in fact was the case in the results of this study, see 
Appendix E) and other such "desirable" variable it appeared that 
people having at least "a definition" of their idealized success 
(barring OPSA) would be likely also to perceive themselves as 
successful and may not particularly suffer on account of lack of 
self-esteem etc. 

Between two of the major outcome sectors (d and e), the 
idealized success dimensions that had significant relationships 
with the constituents of these sectors could bo viewed as being 
"important" also in terms of number of significant relationships 
they came up with. In this sense, Excellent Work Life had six 



• ignificant r«lation*htlp8 , Crjn4bti8 Svcc«ifai, and L«ad«r«hip and 
Power had four algni fi cann-t radaationetii pai «Ba«ch , Patriotiera «n,*d 
Altruian had three «ig,nlf Je^ftt relat io naihEpae, and Comfortable 
Livina, and Job Preati a® an«d -St abll ity hadi tcvo eianif leant 
xal at ionah Ipe each, *nd "Owici Jeople” Sue c®8a# Archetype had only 
one significant r elation ahaip. 

It would be recalled thaat: alt horn gb «iu e« tL enable In some 
•enae, the relationshiipB of idealized aucc ea a dLaensirt® were 
also observed in teraa oi hi yarJate r el 4tion.sh lt»8 (Appendix B ) 
w'ith the satisfaction dtiaeans ioeiiB. Ms haa tse-ea mentioned tiae and 
lugain, the "Own People'"' Succ «a« Arcbetjrpe lfr«o* anong the 
idealized success dimerkaiosii Beamed to ha bawling a differential 
pattern of relat ionah ip b wiltli other raleramt variables as 
compared to other ideal istedl au-cc ess dimen *i ora#-. So far as th« 
Global Satisfaction ia concreirncd , thi® wari ab»l® bad negative 
relationships with every dLnenaion of ideal ic-edi success except 
vEth "Own People” Succesa Arerhatype in whicli caaa the correlation 
coefficient was stat imtical Ip Enaign if iccant although the 
direction of "relatl onshiix>" VB*aa still negative. this finding 
probably pointed to the fact tha&t Char ri na OPiSA ) irrespective of 
the idealized succeas definition, tha xespondanta in the sample 
«di d not have satisfaction- If oae attemptecd mrealc ing the 
C 20 efficient of correlati oma b *et -we en Global Sa«:iafaction and 
Idealized Success diaezis iona, jtist for cur iaaEtir sake , the 
a&dnitudes in descending ordieir wo uld give time idealized sucesas 
dlinensions the following ordeir. Oannlbua Su-cc ea«» Job Prestlgs and 
Stability, Excellent Work ILio, Patri ot ian andl Mlkrulsn , 
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If one takes into account theae relationships between Global 
Satisfaction and idealized success dlnensions together with the 
relationships of idealized success dimensions with the other two 
"outcome sectors", namely d and e, that is by adding sector f 
(represented by Global Satisfaction only excluding Job 
Satisfaction, and Off-the-Job Satisfaction) also as an outcome 
sector, then the number of relationships counted and reported 
above would become like the following. Excellent Uork Life had 
seven significant relationships. Omnibus Success, and Leadership 
and Power had five, Patriotism and Altruism had four. Comfortable 
Living, and Job Prestige and Stability had three, and "Own 
People" Success Archetype had one significant relationship. This 
might in some sense show the relative importance within idealized 
success definitions in terms of their relationships with 
organization level outcome, person level outcomes, and 
satisfaction. 

It has already been mentioned that in some sense, the seven 
Idealized success dimensions could be arranged in a six step 
hierarchy which in descending order was as follows. Omnibus 
Success, Excellent Uork Life, Patriotism and Altruism (Excellent 
Uork Life, and Patriotism and Altruism belonged to the second 
step only). Job Prestige and Stability, Comfortable Living, 
Leadership and Power, and "Own People" Success Archetype. The 
Omnibus Success ranked highest and "Own People" Success Archetype 
ranked lowest. The Omnibus Success may be treated as reflective 
of a "catch-all” phrase. That is, people defining their success 
in this term could like to have most of the desirable things one 
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can ask for in life including excellsnt physical health, high 
education, acconpl ishment of sel f ~det erxnined goals, and excsllent 
family life. The "Own People" Success Archetype ranked lowest. 
The "Own People" Success Archetype may be regarded as reflective 
of a concern for "own” people. Although not exactly in the teries 
employed in the items of this research, in a broader sense "own” 
people concern may be taken to be a concern for any one who is 
considered to be close or own. Considering that the data 
originated from the Indian setting, it may be interesting to note 
that India happens to be a culture which has been known since 
long for its general emphasis on treating every other being as 
part of the "own". Even "others" like guests or strangers or who 
happen to visit may be only once in a life time were highly 
valued. The Joint family system, where everyone was considered 
to be "own", has been an institution of quite a long standing. 
Thus even if one leaves aside the religious and philosophical 
aspects like cosmic unity; the Indian tradition, society, and 
value system is supposed to be having relatively high preference 
toward "own" people irrespective of whether they are already 
owned or are construed to be own through some perceptual, 
spiritual, or logical rationale. However, the findings showed 
that "Own People” Success Archetype ranked lowest in terms of 
preference and Omnibus Success ranked highest. Hay be this means 
that there is an emerging trend to discard the older concern for 
"own" people and to have more preference for those things which 
matter more than own people in a materialistic world. One does 
not knpw exactly but may be the scarce resource condition and th« 
prevalent social insecurity make people want to have everything 
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in on« •in«l« «hot. 

hm Oanibufl Succ«a« r«fl acted aevera.! o£ the thin£8 that 
people tiaually expect to have or at least others expect the 
successful people to have then, an insignificant correlation 
between Oanibus Success and Conventional Criterion of Success (r 
« .06) aay lead one to presune that a quick naterial success need 
not necessarily enable the person to have the things that such a 
person way be ■'■upposed to be having. Such a conclusion aay 
becowe easier to visualize if one recalls that accowpl ishwent of 
the self-deterwined goals had the highest loading on Omnibus 
Success, and therefore, this factor could be taken as more of a 
r epresentative of freewill to pursue whatever was subjectively 
decided. 

Another thing that deserve attention is that "Own People" 
Success Archetype had insignificant relationships with Omnibus 
Success, and Excellent Uork Life; and apart from these, all other 

i 

dimensions of idealized success had positive relationships with 

I 

one another. Further, except for "Own People" Success Archetype, [ 
Omnibus Success had reasonably high magnitudes of correlations 
with other dimensions of idealized success. This indicated that 

^ I 

although the data yielded seven distinct identifiable dimensions 
of idealized success, some overlap in peoples’ definitions of 
success may be expected. 

Additionally, a second order factor analysis (Table 105) of 
the dimensions of all the four aspects of success was done (which 
has not been mentioned elsewhere in this report so far). The 
results suggested that success aspects could be understood in 
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Table lOS 


Second Order Factor Pattern 

of the 

Diisensions Pertainina to the 

Four Aepecte of Success 

Variables 

Factors and 

_____ 

loadings 

3^ 

OS 

.86 

. 26 

-.05 

EUL 

« 5 2 

.01 

.11 

JPS 

.73 

-.18 

- .14 

PA 

.55 

- . 02 

.15 

Unclassified variables 




OPSA 

-.05 

*•*62 

.13 

DA 

-.00 

- .09 

.71 

CL 

.40 

-.27 

. 23 

LP 

.33 

-.13 

. 28 

PSSI 

.01 

.04 

. 47 

CCS 

-.05 

.37 

.14 

DCSP 

.25 

.22 

. 49 

Eigen value UlT 

3.58 

1 .44 

1.14 

1 of variance WIT 

32.5 

13.1 

10.4 

Eigen value IT 

3.03 

0.79 

0*61 

% of variance IT 

68.4 

17.7 

13.8 


UITs'Without iterations. IT»Uith iterations. 

^Uftueed factor due to high loading of only one item. 
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t«r«« of thr«« ••cond ord«r factor*. According to th« atand 
naintainad for th« intarpratat ion of factor analytic rasult* 
throughout the etudy, only one factor could b# retained that waa 
coapoaad of Oanlbua Succeaa, Job Preatige and Stability, 
Patriotia® and Altruia®, and Excellent Uork Life. Thua in teraa 
of higher order factora, these four first order factors appeared 
to be more salient. Related interpretation would be that aince 
all theae four idealized success dinenaiona loaded on one (second 
order) factor, theae four dlaensions aay be treated as aonewhat 
related, and therefore, iaplication aeens to be that people «ay 
have overlapping definitions of idealized aucceaa. In other 
words, it stay not be necessary for aoaieone to have only one 
unique or an ** exclusive** personalized definition of success. 

The relationship anong Osinibus Success (OS), Conventional 
Criterion of Success (CCS), and "Own People" Success Archetype 
(OPSA) might be interesting to note. OS which happen to be the 
most preferred definition of idealized success in an overall 
sense, had a poor correlation (r » .06) with CCS. The OS also 
had insignificant relationship with OPSA (£ * -.06). The CCS had 
a negative relationship with OPSA. These relationships were 
apparently complex but noteworthy. 

Theae relationship* perhaps pointed to the fact that 
relationship between OS on one hand, and OPSA and CCS on other 
hand may be treated as orthogonal. Thua a person scoring high on 
OS might score either low or medium or high on both OPSA and CCS. 
However, the same could not be said to be true of the 
relationship between CCS and OPSA which were negatively 
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correlated. Perhaps it aeant that conventionally hi£hly 
successful people would not be likely to define their idealized 
success in teras of OPSA; or aay be those who define their 
idealized success in teras of OPSA would not be successful in the 
conventional sense. Purtheraore, several of the variables in the 
conceptual scheme had shown differential relationships to- these 
three "salient" diaensions of success aspects, namely Omnibus 
Success, Conventional Criterion of Success, and "Own People" 
Success Archetype. 

The framework of this research, as has been reiterated on 
numerous occasions, consisted of two parts. One was success and 
the other was organizational dynamics as a whole. Four aspects 
of success were included out of which two were dealt with in 
greater detail. They were idealized success, and conventional 
criterion of success; and a case was made in favor of the need to 
visualize the construct of success in terms of idealized success. 
Further, it was argued that idealized success formed a part of 
the general value system of the individual, and thus idealized 
success in conjugation with the dimensions of general value 
system and a host of other organizationally relevant variables 
were studied according to a conceptualized scheme. There were a 
number of things that could bo identified as some of the relevant 
outcomes of the study. Not all of them could be individually 
highlighted although moat of them could be deciphered from the 
results and the discussion sections. A closer glance at the 
discussion section towards its end would reveal that a second 
order factor called Team Building and Productivity Concern (SFll: 
TBPC) had emerged what could bo Identified as one of the 
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important factors bsnsath the surface level first order factors 
as the SFll: TBFC had llnkaaes with most of the salient second 
order factors. 

Althouflh SFll: TBPC was not what was searched for in the 
main during the course of planning and execution of this study, 
it was quite enlightening to find it emerged as the "most" 
salient construct from among the variables included. The SPll: 
TBPC was composed of two first order faciors out of the items of 
the construct that has been labeled as the quality concern which 
in fact was nothing but the main concerns that the modern day 
quality circles strive to maximise. Unfortunately, there had not 
been any substantive quality circle activities at the time of 
data collection in the organizations that constituted the sample. 
Due to cross-*cultural differences, it cannot also be asserted in 
definite terms that what is working elsewhere would work the same 
way here in India as well. Nevertheless, there seems to be a 
growing realization of the potentialities of quality circles. 
Based on the assumption that quality circles are voluntary in 
nature, that is, wherever they exist, it was conjectured that 
those people would be pioneers in forming the circle who would 
have a concern toward certain aspects of quality. Fortunately, 
the study could identify the fact that there did exist some 
people in the sample who seemed to have quality concern. Also 
the study could identify the salience of SFll: TBPC. 
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all lavala in th* company, getting peopla involved, and improving 
participation), and Quality through Productivity Hanagement 
(conaieting of items like waste reduction, cost reduction, 
improvement in productivity, and improvement in safety), h look 
at the composition of SFll: TBPC thus would render it needless to 
say that how important these concerns could be for creating 
harmony among workers, increasing productivity, improving morale, 
increasing product quality, and achieving more benefits!. 

Identification of SFll; TBPC as the "most" salient feature 
emerging from among the variables that were Included in the 
study, and in terms of which the organisational dynamics was 
proposed to be understood by itself was a satisfying outcome. 

Apart from the details that could be found in results and 
discussion sections, in a nutshell, the concern toward team 
building and productivity seemed to be an important concern that 
the role incumbents could and should have. 

Having Identified the importance of Team Building and 
Productivity Concern (SFll: TBPS), one may think of a number of 
things to look for. First of all, identification of the role 
incumbents high on SFll; TBPC, and their assimilation in the 
organisational dynamics would be desirable. Secondly, the 
variables that seemed to be associated with SFll: TBPC could also 
be acted upon through various methods so that they contribute 
toward greater orientation consisting of SFll; TBPC, Given the 
elementary statistical properties (Appendix E) and the 
corresponding items constituting the SFll; TPBC (Appendix A), It 
should not be difficult to "identify" people who are high on 
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«t th« Appropriate levels. In order to see the strength of 
association of all other relevant variables in the study with 
SFll: TBPC, a stepwise leultiple regression analysis was done. 

The "shortlisted" variables showing high strength of association 
with SFll: TBPC (appear in Table 106) aay be acted upon in 
appropriate aanner (such as screening, selection, training, etc.) 
in the hope that they would act toward the enhanceaent of SFll: 
TBPC in the organisation as a total entity. Of course, the 
Appendix E could always be referred to in order to locate the 
bivariate relationships between SFll; TBPC and any other relevant: 
variables in the study if only one or the few variables foria the 
*atter o£ concern at any given moment of time. 

It would be recalled that although SFll: TBPC got identified 
as an important entity within the organizational dynamics, one of 
the major concerns in the study was with the construct of 
idealized success which was conceptualized as a part of a larger 
value system. The intricate relationships of both the success 
and value constructs have been detailed in the results and 
discussion sections. At this point, it is simply proposed to 
take a look back on the interrelationship# between SFll: TBPC, 
and the success and value constructs. The Appendix E reveals 
that apart from "Own People" Success Archstype, a factor of 
idealized success (which appeared to have nothing to do with 
SFll: TBPC, £ * -.00), all other aspects or dimensions of value 
system In general and of idealized success in particular, were 
positively related with SFlls TBPC. Two of the most strongly 
correlated (with SFll: TBPC) dimensions of idsalized success were 
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P»triotl«ni *nd Altruisim, and Omnibus Success in that order. Of 
course the highest magnitude of correlation of SFll: TBPC was 
with Valuing Intellect, Independence, Imagination, and Logic (a 
factor of Rokeach’s value scale). The Patriotism and Altruism 
(PA) correlated .33 and Valuing Intellect, Independence, 
Imagination, and Logic (VIIIL) correlated .34 with SFll: TBPC (of 
course PA was also correlated with VIIIL to the extent of 
r * .37). The VIIIL (consisting of values like independence, 
intellect, imagination, and logic) and PA (consisting of values 
like patriotism and altruism) appeared to be reasonably 
correlated with SFll: TBPC, and so was Omnibus Success and other 
success and value dimensions. Considering this fact, it may not 
be a bad idea to look for people high on the relevant idealized 
success dimensions for the purpose of screening, promotion, and 
placement. The same might be true for the general value 
dimensions in as much as some faith can be placed on the 
bivariate relationships. 

Looking at the results of "causal'* analysis with second 
order factors (Figure 12), it appeared that in terms of direct 
effects, there was no link between the second order factor 
comprising the idealized success dimensions (SFS: OJSA) and Team 
Building and Productivity Concern (SFll: TBPC), However, there 
was a bidirectional linkage between SFS: OJSA and SF9: RV 
(comprising all the retained dimensions of Rokeach's value 
scale), and further SP9i RV had bidirectional linkage with SFll: 
TBPC. The SFS: OJSA comprised two of the idealized success 
dimensions, namely Job Prestige and Stability, and Excellent Work 
Life. Insofar as idealized success may be allowed to be 
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conc«iv«d as « part of tha gsnaral value systen, these result# 
aeeaed to sufiftest that idealized success deflnitiori (SFS: DJSA) 
involving Job and work considerations (though may be "through” 
general value system, that is, SF9: RV) was linked to the 
behaviors comprising concern for team building and productivity 
(SFll: TBPC). 

Thus it appeared that some of the idealized success 
dimensions could have salient ramifications toward organizational 
dynamics. Further, the idealized success dimensions were found 
to be having significant relationships with a number of person 
and organization level outcomes. Hence it may not be out of 
place to put forward a suggestion that the dominant coalitions of 
the organizations would do better by designing reward 
contingencies keeping in view either the individual dimensions or 
the second order factor of idealized success. 

As the work appears to have reached to a position where 
winding up of whatever little was accomplished would but seem 
inevitable, let us pause for a moment and take a stock of what 
might be the gist of the findings. The study began with an 
ambition to first of all explore the possibility of getting 
people who might not view success from the eyes of others and 
would have their very own perspective of looking at the things in 
order to decide what should it mean to be successful in their own 
eyes. Uas the ambition fulfilled? 

In answer to the above question, the investigator feels 
reasonably satisfied to report In affirmative. Uhile a lot of 
theoretical and methodological questions might be raised 
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regarding th« approach taken in the atudy, the seven dlnensione 
of the so-called idealised success could be delineated froai the 
responses of the respondents in the saxople. Considering the 
adherence to reasonably sophisticated methods and the stringent 
criteria of item (or response) selection for retention in the 
analytical procedures, and that a considerable amount of sifting 
was made of the relatively weak items or responses that were 
considered as unclassified; it may not be an overstatement to say 
that to the extent that the sample in the atudy could be shown to 
be comparable to other samples in terms of relevant parameters, 
the results of this study might hold good to a reasonable extent, 

Uhile the investigator does have a feeling that the study lacks 

% 

the strength of results based on random sampling, at the same 
time there may not be any strong enough reason to believe that 
the sample included in the study could be regarded as a non- 
representation of the executives employed in the work 
organisations of India. Thus there appears to be reason enough 
to feel satisfied regarding the fulfillment of the primary 
"objectives" of the study. 

The second matter of concern was to explore whether there 
are differential relationships of the conventional criterion of 
success and the dimensions of idealized success with other 
relevant variables in the study. On this account also, the 
investigator feels reasonably contended in that the two 
categories of success index did appear to have differential 
relationships with other variables in the study. 

Another matter of concern was to locate, of course within 
the constraints, the pattern of preferences in the sample 
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r*fi*rdin£ th* aucc^ss types. This objective was also 

fulfilled in that it appeared that people tended to have a six 
step hierarchical preference (in terns of averages) of the 
idealized success types, the most preferred being soaething 
identified as Onnibus Success. There were reasons to be 
satisfied with this finding, as not only the construct and the 
dinensions of idealized success could be identified, but the 
study could also identify what people wanted to have nost on an 
average . 

The next question which nay easily be labeled as the "trap- 
question"’ would be that if people define their idealized success 
in different terns, so what? The satisfaction regarding answer 
to this question would depend largely on the perspective on which 
the entire effort that was put in the study was evaluated. 

If one takes the view that since the study started with the 
construct of Idealized success and therefore, it nust prove that 
the idealized success would be a cause of something "valuable" in 
terns of the organizational dynamics which can be labeled as the 
criterion; then there should* be reason# to cut a sorry figure. 
Apparently, the idealized success dimensions by themselves did 
not account for much of the variance in any criterion which is 
traditionally treated as worthwhile in the organizational 
behavior literature. Then does it mean that the entire effort 
has gone waste? 

The investigator would rather answer to the above question 
in negative, and would like to present the following arguments. 
The value of this work should not be evaluated in terms of 
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whitth*r th« thruet variable had explained a hish anount of 
variance in aone traditionally accepted criteria. The value of 
thia vork, at leaat according to the inveat igator , ahould lie in 
the realisation that thia study could reaffira, or at least could 
point out to, the fact that there do exist people who value their 
own perapective, and that their perspective is not necessarily in 
conaonance to the others’ perspectives (as evidenced by 
nonsignificant coefficient of correlation between Conventional 
Criterion of Success and Oianibus Success, which incidentally was 
the Most preferred definition of idealized success in the 
aasaple). Not only that, quite remarkable was also the finding 
that conventional criterion of success had either negative or 
nonsignificant correlation with all the dimensions of idealized 
success. Though in a round about way but perhaps the conventional 
criterion of success may also be treated as one of the values, 
and if it is so then this as a value had little positive 
correspondence with the segment of the larger value system 
identified as the idealized success. 

Further, the value of idealized success may not completely 
be denied as it emerged as one of the "retained** second order 
factors. The reference is made to the Desirable Job Success 
Archetype (SFS: DJSA) which was composed of two first order 
factors, namely Excellent Work Life, and Job Prestige and 
Stability. The second order factors are Important as they 
reflect "the factors" behind the factors and perhaps also the 
"reason" behind the appearance. This finding was another 
remarkable finding in that although Omnibus Success was not 
retained (perhaps due to methodological artifacts) but the 
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r*t*in«d fir*t ord*r factors (EUL and JPS) conatitutina the 
second order factor (SF5: DJSA) had reasonably hifih (r =.42 
and .46 respectively) correlations with Omnibus Success. The 
retained factor (SF5: DJSA) also pointed to the fact that the 
executives in the sample would rather define their "inherent” 
idealized success (as second order factor) in terms of excellent 
work life and job prestige and stability. This probably went to 
show that the executives define their success in t« rms of not 
anything else but the job and the work. They want excellent life 
work life , they want prestige and stability but again in job 
only. This goes to reaffirm the faith of an organizational 
behavior researcher that job and work do seem to have gained a 
significant position in the role incumbents' lives. For the 
social scientists concerned about the quality of work life, the 
meaning of work and job enrichment; this finding, the researcher 
believes, acquires importance. 

Additionally, it ought to be reiterated that although the 
construct of idealized success was the thrust variable in this 
study, it did not dictate the scheme of the work to be tied Just 
around it. There were a host of other variables in terras of 
which the organizational dynamics, primarily at individual level 
as against organizational level, was evaluated; and the 
relationships of a number of organizationally relevant variables 
were explored with the relevant criteria. Several of them, the 
investigator believes, have been included in a study like this 
one for the first time particularly In Indian setting. Some 
examples of such variables would the gunas , quality concern. 
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tr*n»*ction*l and alao attribution (that ia, in th® form 

it wa« included in the atudy). The volume to which the report 
had already ftrown, made it restrictive to analyze and discuss 
each of the variables included in the study in greater detail in 
their own right. Nevertheless, any keen observer with some 
research training should be able to single out and decipher a 
variable of interest and examine its relationship with other 
variables by taking a careful look at the results section. The 
investigator wishes to point out that this work is proposed to be 
taken up as a record of effort towards gaining insights into the 
organizational dynamics rather than culmination of just a project 
proposal. There doubtlessly remain several loose ends which 
might require to be tied up. Of course, the researcher proposes 
to do that in the subsequent efforts, although at a later stage 
of time. 

The Summing Up 

t 

The study was taken up with a view to understand the 
structure and dynamics of a construct called idealized success. 

A closely related concern was to understand the structure and 
dynamics of certain other variables in organizational framework 
particularly in Indian setting. Uhile it is true that numerous 
studies have already been conducted using several of the 
variables that were Included in this study. Yet, a need was felt 
to take a relook at those variables because of the concern that 
has recently been shown toward cross-cultural variations in 
research findings; and Indian culture has indeed been considered 
to be somewhat different from several other cultures by several 
scholars. Besides, several variables that had been included in 
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th« study wsrs probably b«in£ invest isated for the first time, 
especially In conjugation with the other conventionally used 
variables and that too in the Indian setting and within the 
organizational dynamics’ framework. 

The results indicated that there could be reasons enough to 
presume the existence of the construct of idealized success, and 
that there is a need to treat the concept of executive success in 
terms different than those conventionaJ ly made use of. Uith 
regard to the understanding of the organizational dynamics also, 
the results were rather encouraging. The study could identify 
newer relationships among the variables, and specific 
ramifications could be pointed out. 

The study could specify (a) the empirical dimensions of the 
constructs under study, (b) the interrelationships between 
dimensions of two or more constructs, and (c) the variables that 
could differentiate between a number of categorical and 
structural attributes related to the organizational dynamics 
largely at macro level. The results indicated that the variables 
in the study may be the important components of the 
organizational dynamics having ramification# for a number of 
person related and possibly also for organization related 
outcomes. The salience of the variables in the study was, to 
some extent, also evidenced by a "prediction” of the construct of 
organizational effectiveness (as operationalized in the study) to 
the extent of 65 per cent (63 per cent by the shortlisted 
variables) which was quit# high. 
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Th« highlight of the study might consist in the 
identification of the construct of idealized success, its 
empirical dimensions, the hierarchical preference of the 
dimensions in the sample, and its difference from the 
conventional criterion of success. Additionally the study 
incorporated several of the organizationally relevant variables, 
many probably for the first time in a study like this one in 
Indian setting, and could show the interrelationships among those 
variables which could be treated as the stepping stones for 
future exploratory and confirmatory research toward a more 
complete understanding of the organizational dynamics. It 
appeared that the construct of idealized success was important in 
its own right, but ideally it should be taken up in conjugation 
with the other variables in the study for a fuller understanding 
of its place in the organizational dynamics. 

In addition to the process variables, apparently the 
structural variables are also important and therefore a 
suggestion may be made that the intervention attempts should take 
into account the differences in terms of industrial 
categorization, hierarchical levels, and ownership of the 
organizations. Further, the variables in the study could 
significantly demarcate between the organizations in terms of 
several categorical variables such as industrial categorization, 
hierarchical levels, organization’s strategic orientation, 
ownership, and technological sophistication. Such knowledge may 
gainfully be used by organization designers while looking forward 
toward an organizational change in directions such as making a 
move toward high tech., or prospector strategic orientations. 
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iBipl icatlona of th« Study 

Th« praaent invaatiftator £eela that the study haa been 
aucceaaful in bringing out the need to realize the importance of 
the conatruct of idealized auccesa. People in the aample did 
appear to have their very own personalized definitions of 
aucceas, and the dimensions of idealized success seemed to have 
significant and meaningful relationships with a number of 
organ zationally relevant variables. 

A number of characteristics that have been mentioned to be 
the characteristics of successful person appeared to be present 
in the sample. They were clubbed into two factors, one of which 
was labelled as the Desirable Characteristics of Successful 
Person. This included characteristics like determined, creative, 
responsible, enterprising, clear thinking, self-confident, 
communicative, professionally competent, productive, and capable 
to change if the job calls for it. This factor appeared to be 
related to a number of other variables which also may be termed 
as "desirable” in organizational dynamics. These variable# 
included the factors of idealized success like omnibus success, 
leadership and power, and patriotism and altruism; Rokeach’s 
values, work ethic; internality of locus of control and 
attribution, characteristics of self-actualizers, need for 
achievement, preference for higher order needs satisfying work 
situations, self-confidence; desirable behaviors including self- 
actualizing behavior, indispensability of self directed toward 
superiors, factors of quality concern, and O.K. styles; and 
positive person level outcomes like effective communication and 
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d**lirig, *nd Job porforaanc® , Con«id«rinfi that the executives 
bifih on effective coaauni cation and dealing, and Job perfomance 
aay be labelled as effective executives, the findings seem to be 
on line of Dunnette (1967), who observed that "It appears that 
effective executives are people who have shown a total life 
pattern of successful endeavor” (p. 40). 

The Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person appeared 
to be related to Dominant and Ambitious, the characteristic 
reflected in the other factor of characteristics of successful 
person. This was also in consonance with Dunnette's (1967) 
contentions. The Desirable Characteristics of Successful Person 
also seem to be related to the hierarchical position. Since some 
characteristics of successful persons could be identified which 
showed positive relationships with a number of "organizationally 
desirable” variables, knowledge about such characteristics could 
prove to be rather useful to the personnel manager for diagnosis 
purposes in selection, placement, promotion, or dismissal of the 
role incumbents. The investigator tends to agree with Dunnette 
(1967) as far as the implications of these findings are 
concerned. 

Uhat are the implications of these findings for setting the 
issues I mentioned earlier? First, there is the question of 
selection versus training. From the data we have, 1 
personally am rather pessimistic about developing so-called 
executive abilities through currently available training 
procedures. Executive effectiveness apparently is the 
culmination of a total life pattern of successful endeavors. 
It is difficult to know how present training methods would 
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*lt#r thi« pattern of behavioral potentialities. On the 
other hand, the data frost Dr. Jon Bentz suggest that the 
test-reteat reliabilities of soate of the personality 
measures were reflecting some changes over periods of time. 
As he suggested, training situations presented within the 
value structure of each person being trained may offer some 
hope. (Dunnette, 1967, p. 41) 

Ii. the last line, the importance of value structure in 
training is made apparent and of course since the idealised 
success reflects a segment of the value structure, the training 
programs may benefit keeping in view the idealized success 
definition. Dunnette (1967) further noted: 

However, 1 do find myself pessimistic, at this stage, about 
our ability to develop in others, rather late in life, the 
kinds of traits that have shown up to be predictive of 
executive success in these various studies. I would argue, 
as a matter of fact, that we might better follow what Bentz 
suggests to some extent in his paper - that perhaps we 
should be aiming at defining other kinds of industrial 
success, thereby changing the industrial milieu to allow the 
more innovative, more creative, more divergent and possibly 
less dominant, less forceful, non joining types persons to 
emerge as "successes". We are, of course, a far cry from 
redefining the executive success patterns of modern-day 
industry, but this makes the enterprise no less worthy. 

(P. 41) 
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Th« pr««®nt etudy may b® treated as a humble attempt in this 
direction. The findinge of this atudy may also provide some 
solace to the researchers who might be feeling the same way as 
Dunnett# (1967) felt when he wrote, "No systematic studies that I 
am aware of have been made of the differential patterns of 
predictability and success dimensionality for different kinds of 
executive jobs. Studies of this kind need to be undertaken” (p. 4 

The study could identify the variables associated with more 
effective organizations and also work effectiveness as such, the 
less effective organizations could probably benefit by utilizing 
this knowledge. 

Several variables were identified that could successfully 
discriminate between a number of categorical aspects of 
organizations. This could be rather useful to the personnel 
managers for diagnostic purposes in selection, placement, 
promotion, or may be even dismissal of a role incumbent. 

The study could also specify the nature of precise 
relationships among the dimensions of the variables in a rather 
comprehensive manner, the knowledge of these relationships may be 
utilized, by the dominant coalitions of the organizations 
comparable to those in the study, in order to enhance the quality 
of decision regarding recruitment, placement, promotion etc. of 
the role incumbents or may be regarding the totality of the 
organizational dynamics itself. 

It needs to be pointed out that owing to the rich data base 
and intricate results, the findings of theoretical importance are 
so numerous that dealing with each of them once again at this 
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point would amount to a voluminous repetition of the facta that 
have already been enunciated at appropriate places in the results 
and discussion sections. Uhile admitting the fact that the 
discussion section has not dealt with each and every speck of 
findings, it is urged with utmost humility that the results 
section itself, and of course the discussion section should be 
reviewed with an eye to the theoretical implications of the 
study. The future academic endeavors might make use of the 
present study as a stepping stone for further exploratory and 
confirmatory research toward a more complete understanding of 
organizational dynamics. 

Limitations of the Study 

k critical examination of the method and interpretations is 
likely to reveal certain limitations of the study especially for 
generalizing the findings. Some of the obvious limitations are 
as foil ow . 

1. The sequencing of variables as antecedents and 
consequences was done more for conceptual clarity in 
classification rather than for actual. The investigator was 
aware of this but ”... a sequential chain of cause and effect 
(which) is inadequate to stimulate the true complexities of 

. . . the social system which w# are typically trying to describe. 

Such simple a - affects b - hypothesis fails to catch the 
complexities of parallel processing, bidirectional causality, and 
reverberating feedback that characterizes both cognitive and 
social organization" (McGuire, 1976, p. 37). 

2. No "objective criterion” was met for the measurement of 
variables such as performance and effectiveness. Also, a much 
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iBore rigorous opsrationalization and neasurejnsnt strategy vould 
be warranted for a better measureiaent of macro variables like 
technological sophistication, and strategic orientation. 

3. A perusal of Table 1 would reveal the heterogeneity of 
the organization and respondents* sampling, something which ia 
traditionally supposed to be less than perfect. The investigator 
was perceptive of this fact. However, there were two 
considere * ions for going ahead with this kind of sample. 

Firstly, the practical constraints under which this study was 
being conducted made it difficult to homogenize the sample (e.g., 
in terms of product mix, size etc.). Secondly, the heterogeneity 
of the sample might be thought to be a positive feature rather 
than a drawback lending itself to the wider generalizability of 
the findings. Such a stand has been taken elsewhere also 
(Khandwalla, 1983, 1985; Singh, 1986). Uhile the generalizability 
may still remain arguable, it has to be admitted that the 
sampling was done the way it was done more due to practical 
limitations in going in for a truly random sampling. The sample 
of the study imposed certain limitations toward wider 
generalizability of the findings for which a more comprehensive 
and stringent sampling procedure could have been worthwhile. 

4. The study started off with the inclusion of five 
hundred and forty four items encompassing twenty three variables 
which ultiaiately were reduced to eighty variables. Additionally, 
two more factors. Factors E and I of 16 PF, that were not 
subjected to factor analysis in this study, were used. Thus, in 
total eighty two variables formed the base for the major portion 
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of analy««a. Though ther® could be eowe inherent difficulties 
attached to any apecific approach to a research problem, the 
approach taken in thia study may reveal certain features that 
could have been "improved" upon. For instance, instead of using 
* E-£,A,2.£„j,. conceptualization of a construct, writing items to fit 
into that construct and subsequently subjecting that very scale 
only to factor analysis would naturally yield the item 
configurations contained in and constrained by the structure of 
that very scale treated in isolation of the other variables or 
constructs. There is a possibility that the latter could have 
interacted with the former construct. There would have been at 
least a theoretical possibility of getting a factor structure 
closer to the real life setting if some alternative could be 
evolved. An alternative approach could have been to factor 
analyze all of the five hundred and forty four items taking them 
together and then identify the factors or the dimensions emerging 
out as representatives of the various constructs that could be a 
representation of real life variables; however, the constraints 
of analytical tools and techniques under which the present 
researcher had to work did not allow to go in for such an 
approach . 

5. It is acknowledged that considering the number of 
variables ultimately included in the study, the sample size may 
be considered as somewhat small. Traditionally, one would prefer 
to have about thirty cases for each of the variables in a 
research where analytical techniques such as those used in thia 
study are used. Thus a substantially larger sample size would 
have been warranted. Again due to the constraints, it could not 
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b« poeaible. An however, wae made to rescue the 

situation wherever poaaible by uaing methods and criteria of 
variable selection so as to keep the number of included variables 
to a ninimun. Also comparable analyses were done usin£ "second 
order" factors which were considerably fewer in number. 
Nevertheless, a larger sample size would have been much better. 

6. Last, but not the least, important limitation would 
pertain to the treatment of the concept of idealized success 
itself. The approach to the construct of idealized success was 
such that would enable the investigator to find out, in which 
crucial ways, people in the sample defined their preferred modes 
of "success” attainment. Thereafter, a number of "antecedents 
and consequences" of such definitions were identified and dealt 
with. That was all right. However, the attainment of the 
idealized success was a part that was largely left untouched. A 
treatment of the attainment aspect of idealized notions would 
have added a required extension to the idea with which the work 
was started. In fact, the data base did even have the scop# for 
such treatment as the responses were also obtained on the 
attainment aspect (which of course was used but only for 
generating the satisfaction indexes). Not that the investigator 
was unaware of the potentialities of making use of the attainment 
aspect of the data, however, that was kept in abeyance for two 
reasons. Firstly, at the time of the conception of the study, it 
was expected that the idealized success itself would have far too 
many ramifications as to render the addition of the attained 
aspect in the conceptual scheme a difficult to control 
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propoB i t ion . It vab rather unfortunate that the "effecta” of 
idealized aucceaa alone did not aeeot to do beyond certain points 
to have raai f icat ions for the ”end results” variables. Secondly, 
there were problems regarding the maintenance of the consistency 
of the methodological approach, especially the factor analytic 
approach, taken in the study. If so turned out that the factor 
analyses of the idealized success aspects, the attained success 
aspects, and of the discrepancy scores between ideal and attain 
success items yielded by and large different factor structures. 
This had created difficulty in terras of interpretations, and 
relating the three kinds of factor structures. Therefore, 
considering these difficulties, it was proposed to postpone the 
treatment of attained success aspects, and to take it up in the 
future research at a later stage of time, given time and 
resources . 

Suggestions for Future Research 

The results obtained and limitations realized during the 
course of accorapl ishment of this study were compelling enough to 
make one think for an extension of this research using 
alternative approaches and considerations. Some of the possible 
ones could be as follow. 

1. Sequential causal ordering of the constructs for model 
testing may be better understood using path analytic techniques 
including each and every variable and dimension thereof in the 
model. Thus the study may be extended on the existing data base, 
and may further be explored using an all encompassing path 


analysis. 
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2. Similar projacta may be taken up in other typea of 
or£anizationa with differing product mix, aervice organizations, 
cooujion-weal organizations, and mutual benefit associat ions . 

3. Although it is a difficult proposition in 
organizational research, a better sampling procedure that would 
come closest to random sampling, and a considerably larger sample 
size would be highly desirable. 

4. The study could be done in a longitudinal design. 

5. Research using active manipulation of some of the 
variables in the field setting may yield substantially more 
useful data. Some of the obvious variables would be the 
constituents of climate and work environment, leader-member 
exchange relationships etc. The intervention studies allowing 
for screening in and screening out the role incumbents with 
relevant person related variables or characteristics may 
substantially add or to improve upon the validity of the present 
f indings . 

6. The objective or hard criteria could be sought and 
employed for validation of the relevant variables. 

7. Interactive effects of relevant variables could be 
examined on thrust variable and the outcomes could be explored. 

The other variables in this study also might need to be explored 
in the light of relevant contingency variables such as technology 
and environment among others. 

8. As has been mentioned in the section on limitations, 
for certain reasons it was considered appropriate not to tackle 
the attainment aspect of idealized success in this research 
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project. However, it Im atronaly eugeeated that in future 
research, the idealized success as well as the attained success, 
of course in terns of idealized success only, should be evaluated 
against one another, as well as in relation to the other relevant 
variables. Apart from lookinfi at the factors obtained by 
subjecting the discrepancies between idealized and attained 
success items, or the attained success items only; there could be 
another way out. The items in the context of attained success 
corresponding to the items constituting the idealized success 
dimensions could be picked up and their discrepancy could be 
taken as the measures of attained success on the dimensions of 
idealized success. Of course, the possibility of newer 
approaches may not be ruled out. In a nut shell, a suggestion is 
made toward the requirement of the evaluation of success with 
reference to idealized as well as the attained aspects. 

9, Last but not the least, it would be recalled that 
having one's own definition of success, and being able to attain 
it wac considered to be contributing to the desirable state of 
existence of the individual. But so was the case with the 
construct of satisfaction. However, it would be recalled that the 
construct of satisfaction was operationalized in this study in 
terms of the scores derived from the idealized success scores 
only. Whereas this provided for a bit of methodological 
elegance toward generating the index of satisfaction, it posed a 
serious methodological constraint as well due to which idealized 
success could not be evaluated directly against satisfaction as 
the criterion. This was rather unfortunate. In future studies, 
it is strongly recommended to find some way out of this problem. 
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Of courB«, th« ao8t ueuAl approach would be to include an 
"additional” measure of satisfaction, not based on derived 
scores. But it would be rauch better if one could think of 
devising a aeasure of satisfaction that would not be based on 
derived scores yet would be related to each and every aspect of 
idealized success dimension so that a direct evaluation of 
idealized success with satisfaction may be possible, as both of 
them signif:, a desirable state of existence. 
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Appendix A 


MEASURES USED IN THE STUDY 

The followinfi response categories were used for all the 
oriRS in the questionnaire except where specifically i mtioned 
otherwise . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

. . ... 5 

The respondents were required to respond by writing the 
appropriate number representing the above categories that would 
describe the respondent’s position most closely. The numbers 

were to be written on a line drawn in the left hand margin 
adjacent to the item number. 

Form 1: Idealized Success Questionnaire 

Most people prefer to be SUCCESSFUL in their chosen sphere 
of life. However, the concept of SUCCESS is likely to vary from 
person to person, e.g., one person may feel to be SUCCESSFUL if 
Cs)he has been able to amass substantial wealth but the other 
person may prefer to have substantial amount of mental peace (in 
order to have a feeling of SUCCESS). Please respond to the 
following items and let us know: (a) to what extent the 
attainment of each one of them would give you the feeling and 
satisfaction of having attained SUCCESS in your life as a whole, 
and (b) to what extent the following are actually available to 
you. Of course all of the following would seem to be desirable 
and you may feel that you would have a feeling of SUCCESS if you 
have all of them together in their highest magnitudes. But 
please try to differentiate among them in terms of their relative 
importance to you and respond accordingly. 


To almost no extent 
To a small extent 
To some extent 
To a great extent 
To a very great extent 
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To what extent 

To what extent 


would you like 

the following 


to attain the 

are actually 


following in 

available to 


order that you 

you (or you 


consider your- 

have actually 


self as the 

attained them) 

I terns 

most successful 
person accord- 
ing to your 
very own defini- 
tion of success 



1. Excellent phye » cal health 

2. Hifih education 

3. Accorapl ishinc in life the fioals 
I determined for myself 

4. Excellent family life 

5. Obedient subordinates to do 
even my nonprofessional 
personal jobs 

6. Have lot of my ”own” people 
around (people from my own 
caste, fieographical re£ion, 
religious affiliation, or 
those who speak the same 
lanfiuace as myself etc.) 

7 . Do some good to my "own” 
peopl e 

8. Very high recognition that 
I get due to my work 

9. Excellent boss 

10. Excellent physical work 
conditions 

11. A number of promotions in job 

12. A grand house or flat to 
live in 

13. The best locality to live in 

14. Attainment of the highest 
standards of living; the things 
I can buy and do 

15. Emerge (or make myself) as a 
leader of a certain class of 
people on job 

16. Get the things done the way I 
want them to be done 

17. Employment in highly prestigi- 
ous company 

18. Permanent, stable job 

19. A prestigious Job 

20. Opportunity to contribute to^ 
the progress of my country 
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Items Extent to which 

you would like to 
attain 


21. To help the needy persons 

22. To help persons in their 
growth, advancement, and 
independence 

23. Do work for social welfare 

24. Excellent rate of pay 

25. A life free from any worries 
regarding safety, security, 
and emergency contingencies 

26. Seek help, support, and advice 
from others even in situations 
where such dependence is not 
really required. 

27. Complete freedom to choose my 
own method of working 

28. Great amount of responsibility 
in ray job 

29. Amicable coworkers (including 
subordinates ) 

30. Great amount of power and 
prestige on job 

31. Considerable amount of variety 
in my job 

32. Get very high chances of self- 
growth and advancement on job 
(which may not necessarily be 
equated just to promotions) 

33. Job where I can use all ray 
skills and abilities 

34. Connections with influential 
persons on job 

35. Have lots of aram (rest 

and relaxation without being 
preceded by hard working) at 
work 

36. To do something new, worthwhile 
on job 

37. High positions in job 

38. Job where I can do my best 

39. Help others with personal 
problems at work 

40. Frequent changes in job/ 
organization 

41. Uork in a group rather than 
by myself 

42. A job which would be enough 
to cater for my basic physio- 
logical needs such as food, 
clothing etc. 


Extent to which 
you actually have 
attained 
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Items Extent to 

which 

Extent to which 


you would 

like to 

you actually have 


attain 


attained 

43. 

Know the results of work I 
did at the earliest 



44 . 

Great but delayed reward in 
place of moderate but imme- 
diate reward 



45 . 

Have image of trusting, 
reliable, dependable person 



46 . 

Discover, develop, or design 
new things in life 



47 . 

Do risky aid challenging 
things in life 



48. 

Show how great I am or how 
much have I achieved 



49 . 

Enough time for my family 



50. 

Excellent social life 



51 . 

Personal satisfaction and 
inner happiness (mental 
peace) 



52 . 

Good, sincere, and amicable 
friends 



53. 

A lot of wealth 



54. 

Power, prestige, and status 
in my family friends and 
social circle 



55. 

A sense of achievement and 
self-worth 



56 . 

Fulfilment of my duties 
toward family members 



57 . 

A position where I am all- 
in-all and second to none 



58. 

Possess what is rare 
(including things, knowledge, 
honours/rewards etc ) 



59. 

To do my best in life 




Not e : The format in which the above questionnaire was actually 
presented to the respondents is ftiven above. It needs to be 
pointed out that there were two vertical anchor columns in this 
questionnaire. The one on the left hand side referred to 
idealized success, that is, the amount of success on a given 
dimension that a respondent would like to attain. Only this 
column was used to arrive at the construct and the dimensions of 
idealized success. The second vertical anchor column referred to 
the actually attained magnitude of success on similar dimensions. 
Responses on this column were used to derive a discrepancy score 
to index another variable, namely satisfaction. 
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Form 2: Childhood Environment Questionnaire 

The followinfi items pertain to the characteristics of the 
environment at different stages of your life such as (a) 
childhood, (b) adolescence, (c) social, and (d) work environment. 
Please indicate as to what extent a specific characteristic 
is/was present in the environment at the various stages of your 
life by putting the appropriate number in the respective columns. 


Childhood 

Adolescence 

Present 

Present 

environ- 

environ- 

social 

work 

Characteristics ment , say 

ment , say 

environ- 

environ 

upto age 

between 

ment 

ment 

of 12 yrs. 

13-19 yrs. 




or so 



1. Degree of stimulation 




(i.e., there is always 
something new to do, 
experience, or know; 
one is called upon- to 
respond to new tasks 
and challenges) 





Note . It may please be noted that the childhood environment 
questionnaire was a part of the composite scale purported to 
measure characteristics of the role incumbents’ environment at 
different life stages such as (a) childhood, (b) adolescence, (c) 
social, and (d) work environment. The questionnaire basically 
consisted of 16 items on which the responses were obtained on a 
5-point scale with a reference to the four life stages. An 
illustration of the format in which the composite questionnaire 
encompassing all the four aspects of environment was actual ly 
presented to the respondents has just been given above. 

However, for conceptual schemat izat ion and analytical 
requirements, the 16 items with four environment anchors appear 
separately in this appendix. The items pertaining to the 
Childhood Environment Questionnaire follow. 

60. Degree of stiinulation (i.e., there is always something 
new to do, experience, .or know; one is called upon to respond to 
new tasks and challenges. 

61. Encouragement and reward to my creativity. 

62. Availability of physical and financial facilities to 
pursue personal interests and hobbies. 

63. Encouragement to stand up for my own rights with other 
people of my age/status. 

64. Reward for trying hard things by myself without asking 
for help . 

65. Reward to lead other persons and assert myself in 


groups. 

66. Encouragement to decide my own matters by myself. 

67. Reward to come out on top in any competitive activity. 
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68 . 

69. 

people . 

70. 

71 . 

72. 

73. 
seniors . 

74 . 

academic , 
75. 


Encouragement to achieve my self-determined fioala. 
Emphasis on diet inguishine "own” people from "other" 

Encouragement to help "own” people. 

Independence of thought. 

Independence of action. 

Punishment for not obeying the parents / guardians / 

Emphasis on achieving the standards (such as: moral, 
social) determined by parents / guardians/ seniors. 
Opportunity to make contributions to social welfare. 


Form 3: Adolescence Environment Questionnaire 


76 . 

77. 

academic , 

78. 

people of 
79 . 

for help. 
80 . 


Encouragement and reward to my creativity. 

Emphasis on achieving the standard-^* (such as: moral, 
social) determined by parents / guardians /seniors. 
Encouragement to stand up for my own rights with other 
ray age / status. 

Reward for trying hard things by myself without asking 
Reward to lead other persons and assert myself in 


groups . 

81. Reward to come out on top in any competitive activity. 

82. Encouragement to achieve my self-determined goals. 

83. Emphasis on distinguishing "own” people from "other" 
people . 

84. Encouragement to help "own” people. 

85. Independence of thought. 

86. Independence of action. 

87. Degree of stimulation (i.e., there is always something 
new to do, experience, or know; one is called upon to respond to 
new tasks and challenges). 

88. Availability of physical and financial fascilities to 
pursue personal interests and hobbies. 

89. Punishment for not obeying the parents / guardians / 
seniors . 

90. Encouragement to decide my own matters by myself. 

91. Opportunity to make contributions to social welfare. 


Form 4; Present Social Environment Questionnaire 


92. Encouragement and reward to my creativity. 

93. Availability of physical and financial fascilities to 
pursue personal interests and hobbies. 

94. Encouragement to stand up for my own rights with other 
people of my age / status. 

95. Reward for trying hard things by myself without asking 
for help. 


96. Encouragement to decide my own matters by myself. 

97. Reward to come out on top in any competitive activity. 

98. Encouragement to achieve my self determined goals. 

99. Emphases on distinguishing "own” people from "other” 

peopl e . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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100. Encouragement to help "own” people. 

101. Degree of stimulation (i.e., there is always something 
new to do, experience, or know; one is called upon to respond to 
new tasks and challenges. 

102. Independence of thought. 

103. Independence of action. 

104. Punishment for not obeying the parents / guardians / 
seniors. 

105. Emphasis on achieving the standards (such as: moral, 
academic, social) determined by parents / guardians / seniors. 

106. Reward to lead other persons and assert myself in 
groups . 

107. Opportunity to make contributions to social welfare. 


Form 5: Present Uork Environment Questionnaire 


108. Degree of stimulation (i.e., there is always something 
new to do, experience, or know; one is called upon to respond to 
new tasks and challenges. 

109. Independence of thought. 

110. Independence of action. 

111. Emphasis on distinguishing "own” people from "other” 
people. 

112. Encouragement to help "own” people. 

113. Reward for trying hard things by myself without asking 
for help. 

114. Reward to lead other persons and assert myself in 
groups . 

115. Reward to come out on top in any competitive activity. 

116. Encouragement and reward to my creativity. 

117. Availability of physical and financial facilities to 
pursue personal interests and hobbies. 

118. Punishment for not obeying the parents / guardians / 
seniors , 

119. Emphasis on achieving the standards (such as: moral, 
academic, social) determined by parents / guardians / seniors. 

120. Encouragement to stand up for my own rights with other 
people of ray age / status. 

121. Encouragement to decide my own matters by myself. 

122. Opportunity to make contributions to social welfare. 

123. Encouragement to achieve my self-determined goals. 


Form 6: Identification with Prework Hodel 


It has been found to be true to a considerable extent that 
most people have some "model” or "Ideal” in their lives who they 
consciously or unconsciously emulate. Please let us know the extent 
to which the following characteristics were/are present in the 
model who you think have had a significant amount of Influence on 
you (a) during the period before you entered any vocation , and 
(b) the period that started with your entering into the vocation . 

In case, there had been more than one person who influenced you, 
considering all of them together, on the average to what extent 
would you say that they did/do possess the following characteristics 
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Characteristics of your 
inodel(a) or Idealfs) 


During the period 
of life before 
you entered any 
vocation 


During the period 
after you entered 
any vocation 


1. A Positive Orientation 
to Others ( e . g . , 
tolerant, forgiving, 
giving others a fair 
go, considerate, 
understanding , generous ) . 


Not e . The respondents were presented with a composite 
questionnaire consisting of 8 items purporting to measure 
characteristics a f the model (a) during the period of life before 
entering any vocation, and (D) during the period of life after 
entering the vocation. Due to conceptual and analytical 
requirements, the items with two anchors would be presented 
separately in this appendix. An illustration of the format in 
which the composite questionnaire was actually presented has just 
been mentioned. The items pertaining to work model would be 
presented at later stage in this appendix. The items pertaining 
to Identification with Prework Hodel Questionnaire are given 
below. 

124. A Positive Orientation to Others (e.g., tolerant, 
forgiving, giving others a fair go, considerate, understanding, 
generous ) . 

125. Competence and Effectiveness (e.g., competent, 
resourceful, efficient, realistic, showing foresight). 

126. Assertiveness (e.g., having his/her say, determined). 

127. Uithdrawl from Others (e.g., keeping to himself / 
hersel f ) . 

128. Propriety in Dress and Manner (e.g., polite, refined, 
clean, neat). 

129. Religious Commitment (e.g., committed, devout, 
idealistic) . 

130. Carefreeness (e.g., acting on impulse). 

131. Getting Ahead (e.g., ambitious, competitive). 

Form 7; Parental Socio-economic Status Questionnaire 

Kindly furnish information regarding the following aspects 
of your parent’s /guardian’s background. 

132. Last academic / professional degree . 

133. Latest gross annual income 

134. Profession . 

Form 8: Change Value Questionnaire 

Put the number which most accurately describes your stand. 

135. There is really something refreshing about enthusiasm 
for change . 



136. If I were to follow my deep convictions, I would devote 
much time to change movements. This seems to me to be a primary 
need today. 

137. The current situation in the community calls for 
change; we should do something now (we must respond at once). 

138. If you want to get anywhere, it’s the policy of the 
system as a whole that needs to be changed, not just the behavior 
of isolated individuals. 

139. Any organizational structure becomes a deadening weight 
in time and needs to be revitalized. 

Form 9: Rokeach’s Values Questionnaire 

People differ in things they want from life and work. The 
things desired by you may be different from the things desired by 
others. Please indicate as to whac extent each of the matters 
listed below is important to you by putting an appropriate number 
on the small line to the left of each statement - 

140. Ambitious (hard-working, aspiring). 

141. Broadminded (open-minded). 

142. Capable (competent, effective). 

143. Clean (neat, tidy). 

144. A Uorld at Peace (free of war and conflict). 

145. A Uorld of Beauty (beauty of nature and the arts). 

146. Equality (brotherhood, equal opportunity for all). 

147. Forgiving (willing to pardon others). 

148. Helpful (working for the welfare of others). 

149. Happiness (contentedness). 

150. Inner harmony (freedom from inner conflict). 

151. Imaginative (daring, creative). 

152. Independent (self-reliant, self-sufficient). 

153. Intellectual .^intelligent, reflective). 

154. Logical (consistent, rational). 

155. An Exciting Life (a stimulating, active life). 

156. Pleasure (an enjoyable, leisurely life). 

157. Honest (sincere, truthful). 

158. A Comfortable Life (a prosperous life). 

159. A Sense of Accomplishment (lasting contribution). 

160. Family Security (taking care of loved ones). 

161. Freedom (independence, free choice). 

162. Mature Love (sexual and spiritual intimacy). 

163. National Security (protection from attack). 

164. Salvation (saved, eternal life). 

165. Self-Respect (self-esteem). 

166. Social Recognition (respect, admiration). 

167. True Friendship(close companionship) . 

168. Uisdom (a mature understanding of life). 

169. Equity (person’s reward is proportionate to his 
contribution or cost). 

170. Power (to influence other people, have position of 
authority and importance). 

171. Social Justice (fairness, no discrimination). 

172. Cheerful (lighthearted, joyful). 

173. Courageous (standing up for your beliefs). 
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174. Loving (affectionate, tender). 

175. Obedient (dutiful, respectful). 

176. Polite (courteous, well-mannered). 

177. Responsible (dependable, reliable). 

178. Sel f-Control 1 ed (restrained, self-disciplined). 

179. Self-Determination (ability to determine one’s own 
destiny). 

Form 10: liork Ethic Questionnaire 

Please indicate as to what extent do you agree with the 
following by using an appropriate number. 

180. Hard work makes oneself a better person. 

181. Wasting time is as bad as wasting money. 

182. A good indication of a person’s worth is how well (s)he 
doe. his/her job. 

183. If all other things are equal, it is better to have a 
job with a lot of responsibility than one with little 
responsibility . 

184. The principal purpose of a person’s job is to provide 
him/her with the means for enjoying his/her free time. (R) 

185. When the work day is finished, a person should forget 

his/her job and enjoy himsel f /hersel f . (R) 

186. Whenever possible a person should relax and accept life 
as it is rather than always striving for unreachable goals. (R) 

187. People who "do things the easy way” are the smart ones. (R 

Form 11; Attribution-in-Fai lure Questionnaire 

Please indicate as to what extent do you hold the following 
things to be responsible for your successes and failures in 
general . 


Factors Responsible Successes Failures 


1. Luck (chance) 


Note . The attribution-in-failure questionnaire was a part of the 
composite questionnaire consisting of 8 items, purported to study 
the causal attributions made in (a) success, and (b) failure 
conditions. Due to conceptual and analytical requirements, the 
items with two anchors would be presented separately in this 
appendix. For illustration purpose, one item in the composite 
form has just been presented. Now the items pertaining to 
failure condition would be mentioned. After that, item 
pertaining to success condition would be presented. 

188. Luck (chance). 

189. Coworkers. 

190. Superior(s). 

191. (My) Ability. 

192. (My) Typical Effort (or effortful work habits). 

193. (My Personal) Moods. 
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194. Immediate (momentary) Efforts. 

195. Task Difficulty (or simplicity). 

Form 12: Attribution-in-Success Questionnaire 

196. Luck (chance). 

197. Superior(s). 

198. (My) Ability. 

199. (My) Typical Effort (or effortful work habits). 

200. Immediate (momentary) Efforts. 

201. Coworkers. 

202. (My personal) Moods, 

203. Task Difficulty (or simplicity). 

Form 13; Characteristics of Self-actualizers Questionnaire 

Please indicate as to what extent the followinc are true for 
yourself by assinning an appropriate number. 

204. I am concerned for the welfare of humanity. 

205. I am capable of deep appreciation of the basic 
experiences of life. 

206. I have a good sense of humor. 

207. I am hifihly creative. 

208. I perceive reality efficiently, and am able to tolerate 
uncertainty. 

209. I accept myself and others for what I am and they are. 

210. I am spontaneous in thought and behavior. 

211. I am problem-centered rather than self-centered. 

212. I am resistant to enculturat ion , although not purposely 
unconventional . 

213. I establish deep, satisfying interpersonal relationship 
with a few rather than many people. 

214. I am able to look at life from an objective view point. 

Form 14: Characteristics of Successful Person Questionnaire 

Please indicate to what extent do you possess the following 
characteristics by assigning an appropriate number. 

215. Determined. 

216. Creative. 

217. Responsible. 

218. Enterprising. 

219. Clear thinking. 

220. Self-confident. 

221. Communicative. 

222. Professionally competent- 

223. Productive. 

224. Capable to change if the job calls for it. 

225. Ambitious. 

226. Dominant . 

227 . Decisive. 

228. Aggressive. 

229. Self starting. 

230. Uell informed. 
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231. Enerfietic. 

232. Intelligent. 

233. Non authoritarian. 

234. Challenging. 

235. Optimist. 

236. Assertive. 


Form 15; Gunaa Questionnaire 


Please indicate as to what extent do you possess the 
following characteristics by using an appropriate number. 

237. Desponding (depressed). 

238. Forgetfulness. 

239. Ignorance (absence of discrimination between right and 
wrong) . 


240. Love of fame. 

241. Passion (strong emotions). 

242. Power (desire to influence others). 

243. Patience. 

244. Poise (balanced). 

245. Self control. 

246. Serenity (clear and calm). 

247. Strife (conflict, struggle, dispute). 

248. Unrest. 

249. Active. 

250. Cruel (doing harm to others). 

251. Happiness. 

252. Altruism (helpfulness). 

253. Compassion (pity). 

254. Contentment (satisfaction). 

255. Detachment (unaffected by success and failure). 

256. Discrimination or knowledge (known what is right 
what is wrong). 

257. Goodness (kindness, excellence). 

258. Uprightness (straightforward in behavior). 

259. Desire. 

260. Greed. 

261. Impatience. 

262. Jealousy. 

263. Pride. 

264. Vigour (energetic). 

265. Anger. 

266. Brutality (unable to reason). 

267. Confusion. 

268. Deceptivity (concealing the real power, wealth). 

269. Indolent (habitually lazy). 

270. Inertness (sluggish, slow). 

271. Procrastinating (postponing things for long). 

272. Resistant. 

273. Unsteadiness (unbalanced, not firm). 


Form 16: Identification with Work Model Questionnaire 


and 


274. A Positive Orientation to Others ( e . g . , tol erant , 
forgiving, giving others a fair go, considerate, understanding 



fienerous ) . 

275. Competence and Effectiveness (e.g., competent, 
resourceful, efficient, realistic, showing foresight). 

276. Propriety in Dress and Manner (e.g., polite, refined, 
clean, neat). 

277. Assertiveness (e.g., having his/her say, determined). 

278. Getting Ahead (e.g., ambitious, competitive). 

279. Uithdrawl from Others (e.g., keeping to 
himself /hers elf) . 

280. Carefreeness (e.g., acting on impulse). 

281. Religious Commitment (e.g., committed, devout, 
idealistic) . 

Note . This questionaire was part of the questionnaire mentioned 
earlier as ’Form 6’ which may be consulted for more details. 

Form 17: Least Pref e rred Coworker Score Questionnaire 

Think of the person with whom you can work least well. 

(S)he may be someone you work with now or someone you knew in. the 

past. (S)he does not have to be the person you like least, but 
should be the person with whom you had the most difficulty in 

getting a job done . Describe this person as (s)he appears to you 

by putting a tick mark ( v^) on an appropriate number. 


282 . 

Unpleasant 






Pleasant 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


283. 

Unfriendly 






Friendly 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


284. 

Rejecting 






Accepting 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


285. 

Frustrating 






Helpful 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


286. 

Unenthusiastic 






Enthusiastic 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


287. 

Tense 






Relaxed 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


288. 

Distant 






Close 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


289. 

Cold 






Uarm i 



1 

2 

3 

4 

"T“ 


290. 

Uncooperat ive 





__ 

Cooperative 



1 

2 

3 

4 



291 . 

Hostile 






Supportive 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


292 . 

Boring 






Interesting J 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


293. 

Quarrelsome 






Harmonious 



1 

2 

3 

4 

~ 5 ~ 

t 

294. 

Hesitant 






Self-assured 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


295. 

Inef f ici ent 





__ 

Ef f ici ent 



1 

2 

3 

4 



296. 

Gloomy 






Cheerful 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


297 . 

Guarded 






Open i 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Form 16: Locus of Control Questionnaire 

To what extent do you agree with the following statements. 

298. Uhen I make plans ahead, I usually get to carryout 
things the way I expected. 

299. I feel pretty sure my life would work out the way I 
want it to. 

300. I would say life is too much a matter of luck to plan 
ahead very far. 

301. I feel that the problems of life are sometimes too big 
for me to live my life pretty much the way I want to. 

Form 19: Need Questionnaire 


Please 
yourstlf by 


indicate as to what extent the following are tr'ie for 
assigning an appropriate number. 


302 . 

I 

try 

to 

groups • 

303. 

I 

try 

to 

304 . 

I 

try 

to 

achievement 
305. I 

try 

to 

306. 

I 

try 

to 

them done. 

307. 

I 

try 

to 

308 . 

I 

try 

so 

309. 

I 

try 

to 

310. 

I 

try 

to 

311. 

I 

try 

to 


activities 


Form 20; Physical Attractiveness Questionnaire 


Please indicate as to what extent the following are true. 

312. Physically attractive people are perceived as more 
qualified for employment than physically unattractive people. 

313. Physically attractive people are perceived as more 
qualified for promotions than physically unattractive people. 

314. Physically attractive persons are more successful than 
physically unattractive. 

315. Physical attractiveness is used as one of the most 
significant criteria to evaluate person’s worth. 

316. I think I am a physically attractive person. 

317. Physically attractive people are perceived as having 
more desirable personality traits than physically unattractive 
people. 

318. My physical attractiveness is one of the significant 
factors for the overall success I have achieved. 

Form 21: Preferences for Uork Situations Questionnaire 

Please indicate to what extent the following are true for 
yourself by using an appropriate number. 

319. I work effectively in a situation where the work 


i 
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activity is "fun” or enjoyable. 

320. I work effectively in a situation where my needs are 
satisfied as soon as I recognize their presence. 

321. I work effectively in a situation where I stand out as 
special” in the crowd of my fellow coworkers in terms of status, 

recofinition, reputation, and the like. 

322. I work effectively in a situation where my ”stron£ly 
developed, self-evaluated, and refined moral sense” that 
motivates me, is satisfied. 

323. I work effectively in a situation where I get 
opportunity to engage in the activity of expressing my "unique” 
self. 

324. I work effectively in a situation where I am not forced 
to do anything opposed to my interest and inclination. 

325. I work effectively in a situation where I get support 
to my need for entities with which I can identify (where I get 
love, protection, the "we” feeling, sense of belongingness, and 
clear instructions to do work from the persons whom I like). 

Form 22: Self-esteem Questionnaire 

326. I feel inferior to most of the people I know. (R) 

327. I think that I am a worthless individual. (R) 

328. I feel so discouraged with myself that I wonder whether 
anything is worthwhile. (R) 

329. I dislike myself. (R) 

330. I feel there is nothing I can do well. (R) 

331. I am confident about my abilities. 

332. My abilities are well matched to the requirements of 
the job. 

333. I feel that someday the people I know will look up to 
me and respect me. 

Not e . It ought to be noted that the item numbers in this 
Appendix (Appendix A) are presented in corr espondance with the 
item numbers in the respective factor analysis tables contained 
in Appendix B. Since the item numbers from 334 to 345 pertain to 
the factors E and I of 16 PF questionnaire which were not 
subjected to factor analysis, the next item to follow in this 
Appendix bears the item no. 346. The item numbers 334 to 345 
appear after the items of Form 34 near the end of this Appendix 
(Appendix A). 

Form 23; Behaviors Leading to Self-actualization Questionnaire 

346. I try to be honest and avoid pretenses of "game 
playing”. 

347. I am prepared to be unpopular if my views do not 
coincide with those of most people. 

348. I do not hesitate in assuming responsibility whenever 
possible. 

349. I work hard at whatever I decide to do. 

350. I try to identify my defenses and have the courage to 
give them up. 

351. I try to do something new rather than sticking to 
secure and safe ways. 
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352. I experience life as a child does, with full absorption 
and concentration. 

353. I listen to my own feelings in evaluating experiences 
rather than to the voice of tradition or authority or the 
majority. 

354. I try to become more and more what I am, to become 
everything that I am capable of becoming. 

Form 24; Behavioral Strategies Directed toward Coworkers 
Questionnaire 

People exhibit a variety of behaviors to get the things done 
the way they want them to be done. In a set up similar to your 
organization, one has to succeed in getting either the boss, the 
coworker, or the subordinate (described as the relevant person or 
RP in the following items) to do something one wants. Mentioned 
below are some typical instances of b'shaviors that many people in 
similar set up have been known to show. Please indicate as to 
what extent you use each of them when you want to SUCCEED in 
getting a thing done, or dealing with a relevant person (RP) at 
work . 



While dealing 

While dealing 

While dealing 

Behaviors 

with superiors 

with coworkers 

subordinates 


(RP) 

(RP) 

(RP) 

1 . I demand that RP do 




what I requested/ 
demanded 





Wot e . The respondents were presentd with a composite 
questionnaire purporting to measure the behaviors that the role 
incumbents exhibit while dealing with their (a) superiors, (b) 
coworkers, and (c) subordinates. The format in which the 
composite questionnaire was actually presented has just been 
mentioned above. The questionnaire basically consisted of 32 
items. However, for conceptual and analytical requirements, the 
32 items with three anchors would be described separately one 
after another in this appendix. First, the items pertaining to 
Behavioral Strategies Directed toward Coworkers Questionnaire are 
given below. 

355. I threaten RP with loss of her/his prestige. 

356. I offer an exchange (e.g., if you do this for me, I 
will do something for you). 

35?. I threaten to stop working with RP until RP give in. 

358. I pretend not to understand what needs to be done so 
that RP would volunteer to do it for me. 

359. I keep aloof whenever there is a controversy. 

360. I tolerate some of the inefficient work habits of RP. 

361. I express values, opinions, and attitudes similar to 
those of RP . 

362. I behave in such a way (e.g., smile, nod) so that RP 
like me. 

363. I deal with RP on the basis of the strength of 
knowledge and expertise required for the job that I have. 
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K* ^ P«rforn> my level best in a crucial assignment upon 

which RP 8 performance is dependent to prove that I am an 
important person. 

365. I demand that RP do what I requested/demanded. 

366. I make RP feel important ("only you have the brains, 
talents to do this”). 

367. I mention about ray personal contacts with resourceful 
persons . 

368. I use logic to convince RP. 

369. I never reveal the pressures I am acting under while 
talking with RP. 

370. I show my talent and competence to RP in the job I do. 

371. If I have any disagreements with RP, I iron it out 
privately rather than in front of others. 

372. Uhen it is a question of my survival and growth, I do 
not hesitate in attempting to discredit RP. 

373. I try to get as many RPs as possible to work for me and 
to support me. 

374. I wait for a proper time to respond. 

375. I do not let RP to know of my important plans. 

376. I try to achieve ray objectives through RP but at the 
same time I show that I am doing this not for myself but for 
his/her interest. 

377. I behave in such a way so that RP can trust me. 

378. I manipulate RP to get the things done. 

379. I present myself as a simple innocent person. 

380. I behave in such a way (e.g., ask questions) so that RP 
perceive me as a competent person. 

381. I give RP reward/recognition whenever possible. 

382. I exert my positional authority to deal with RP. 

383. I put RP into an awkward or inferior position/situation 
whenever possible. 

384. I deal with RP on the basis of the connections that I 
have with influential people' in and around the organization. 

385. I deal with RP on the basis of the access to the 
information that could be vital, for RP. 

386. I deal with RP on the basis of my personal charm and 
likeability. 

Form 25i Behavioral Strategies Directed toward Subordinates 
Questionnaire 

307. I threaten RP with loss of her/his prestige. 

388. I offer an exchange (e.g., if you do this for me, I 
will do something for you). 

389. I threaten to stop working with RP until RP give in. 

390. I pretent not to understand what needs to be done so 
that RP would volunteer to do it for me. 

391. I show ray talent and competence to RP in the job I do. 

392. I perform my level best in a crucial assignment upon 
which RP's performance is dependent to prove that I am an 
important person. 

393. I put RP into an awkward or inferior position/situation 
whenever possible. 

394. I deal with RP on the basis of the connections that I 
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h*v® with influential people in and around the orfianization . 

395. I try to achieve roy objectives through RP but at the 
same time I show that I am doing this not for myself but for 
his/her interest. 

396. I express values, opinions, and attitudes similar to 
those of the RP. 

397. I behave in such a way (e.g., smile, nod) so that RP 
like me . 

398. I exert my positional authority to deal with RP . 

399. I never reveal the pressures I am acting under while 
talking with RP. 

400. I demand that RP do what I requested/demanded. 

401. I make RP feel important (”only you have the brains, 
talents to do this”). 

402 . I mention about my personal contacts with resourceful 
per Jons . 

403. I use logic to convince RP . 

404. I keep aloof whenever there is a controversy. 

405. I tolerate some of the inefficient work habits of RP . 

406. If I have any disagreements with RP , I iron it out 
privately rather than in front of others. 

407. When it is a question of my survival and growth, I do 
not hesitate in attempting to discredit RP. 

408. I try to get as many RPs as possible to work for me and 
to support roe. 

409. I wait for a proper time to respond. 

410. I do not let RP to know of my important plans. 

411. I behave in such a way so that RP can trust me. 

412. I manipulate RP to get the things done. 

413. I present myself as a simple, innocent person. 

414. I behave in such a way (e.g., ask questions) so that RP 

perceive me as a competent person. 

415. I give RP reward/recognition whenever possible. 

416. I deal with RP on the basis of the access to the 
information that could be vital for RP . 

417. I deal with RP on the basis of the strength of 
knowledge and expertise required for the job that I have. 

418. I deal with RP on the basis of my personal charm and 
likeability. 


Form 26: Behavioral Strategies Directed toward Superiors 
Questionnaire 


419. I offer an exchange (e.g., if you do this for me, I 
will do something for you). 

420. I threaten to stop working with RP until RP give in. 

421. I pretent not to understand what needs to be done so 
that RP would volunteer to do it for me. 

422. Uhen it is a question of roy survival and growth, I do 
not hesitate in attempting to discredit RP . 

423. I try to get as many RPs as possible to work for me and 
to support me . 

424. I do not let RP to know of my important plans. 

425. I manipulate RP to get the things done. 
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426. I perform my level best in a crucial assignment upon 
which RP 0 performance is dependent to prove that I am an 
important person. 

427. I behave in such a way so that RP can trust me. 

428. I present myself as an simple, innocent person. 

429. I behave in such a way (e.g., smile, nod) so that RP 

like me . 

430. I keep aloof whenever there is a controversy. 

431. I tolerate some of the inefficient work habits of RP . 

432. I make RP feel important ("only you have the brains, 
talents to do this). 

433. I express values, opinions, and attitudes similar to 
those of RP. 

434. I give RP reward/recognition whenever possible. 

435. I exert my positional authority to deal with RP. 

136. I deal with RP on the basis of the access to the 

information that could be vital for RP . 

437. I demand that RP do what I requested/demanded. 

438. I mention about my personal contacts with resourceful 
persons . 

439. I use logic to convince RP . 

440. I threaten RP with loss of her/his prestige. 

441. I never reveal the pressures I am acting under while 
talking with RP. 

442. I show my talent and competence to RP in the job I do. 

443. If I have any disagreements with RP, I iron it out 
privately rather than in front of others. 

444. I wait for a proper time to respond. 

445. I try to achieve my objectives through RP but at the 
same time I show that I am doing this not for myself but for 
his/her interest. 

446. I behave in such a way (e.g., ask questions) so that RP 
perceive me as a competent person. 

447. I put RP in to an awkward or inferior position/situation 
whenever possible. 

448. I deal with RP on the basis of the connections that I 
have with influential people in and around the organization. 

449. I deal with RP on the basis of the strength of knowledge 
and expertise required for the job that I have. 

450. I deal with RP on the basis of my personal charm and 
likeability. 

Form 27: Quality Concern Questionnaire 

To what extent would you say that you actively work toward 
the following within your work unit. 

451. Team Building. 

452. Link all People (linking all levels in the company). 

453. Involvement (getting people involved). 

454. Improving Participation. 

455. Sel f-Development . 

456. Mutual Development. 

457. Improvement in Quality. 

458. Uaste Reduction. 
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459. Cost Reduction. 

460. Improvement in Productivity. 

461. Improvement in Safety. 

462. Improvement in Communication and Attitude. 

463. Job Satisfaction. 

464. Getting into Problem Solving Opportunities. 

465. Reducing Absenteeism and Grievances. 


Form 28: Transactional Styles Questionnaire 


Please indicate as to what extent the following are true for 
yourself by assigning an appropriate number. 

466. I attempt to show my resentment and aggression toward 
others with the hope that this will help me to achieve results. 

467. I attempt to be critical of others’ behaviors; develop 
rules and regulrtions, and impose them to others. 

468. I have lot of ideas but I am less concerned about the 
working of new ideas; what I attempt to do is experimenting with 
new approaches, primarily for my personal pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

469. I attempt to provide support to subordinates to solve 
problems in order to show them that they are dependent upon me. 

470. I attempt to pay enough attention to nurturing new 
ideas and new approaches so that they result in concrete actions, 
and get internalized in a system. 

471. I attempt to motivate my subordinates to become 
independent, and provide necessary conditions for their 
continuous improvement; and provide support when needed. 

472. I attempt to develop proper norms of behavior of my 
subordinates, and help them to understand how some norms are more 
important than others. 

473. I attempt to take the help of and involve my 
subordinates in finding out solutions to problems. 

474. I attempt to be more concerned with task rather than 
with feelings, and ignore the matters not directly related to the 
task . 

475. Uhen there is something to be explored, I attempt to be 
more concerned about confronting problems rather than confronting 
persons, and consequently I fight for my subordinates by 
expressing my feelings and reactions frankly. 


Form 29: Climate Questionnaire 

Please indicate as to what extent the following are true in 
the context of your work unit (or organization) . 

476. Superior(boss) is aware of and responsive to the needs 
of the subordinates. 

477. Superior enhances someone else’s feelings of personal 
worth and importance. 

478. Superior stimulates personal involvement in meeting 
group goals. 

479. Superior emphasizes high standards of performance, and 
sets an example by working hard himself. 

480. Superior helps achieve goal attainment through such 
activities as scheduling, coordinating, planning, and providing 
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reaourcos . 

481. Superior encourafies the development of close, mutually 
satisfyinfi relationships with the groups. 

482. Superior is able to plan and coordinate the group's 
activities so that maximum performance is possible. 

483. Superior is successful in interactions with higher 
levels of command. 

484. Goals and policies of one subsystem (position, group, 
department etc.) are in conflict with those of other groups in 
the same organization. (R) 

485. Job at this place calls for the individual to engage in 
a wide range of behaviors or to use a variety of equipment. (R) 

486. Members of this organization take pride in their group. 

487. Individuals at this place feel that the atmosphere is 
conducive to the expression of individual opinions, ideas, and 
sug » est ions . 

488. Policies of this organization are consistently and 
fairly applied. 

489. Individuals at this place believe that their 
organization performs an important functions, and offers unique 
opportunities for growth and reward, 

490. Individuals at this place believe that their profession 
have a good image to outsiders, and provides opportunities for 
growth and advancement. 

491. The jobs in this organization are clearly defined and 
logically structured. 

492. Our management is willing to take a chance on a good 

idea . 

493. Each post has clearly defined sphere of roles in legal 
sense . 

494. Even for small matters, higher ups are consulted for a 
final answer. (R) 

495. In a conflict situation, those who are stronger force 
their point of view on those who are weaker. (R) 

496. Organizational channels of authority are obscure or 
undefined. (R) 

497. Our organization discourages informal and personal 
relations. (R) 

498. Majority of the people feel that their job make a 
meaningful contribution, and is important to the organization. 

499. Job at this place gives the individual a chance to use 
his skills and abilities. 

500. There is cooperative effort among individuals to carry 
out difficult tasks. 

501. There is open communication and trust among members of 
a work group and the atmosphere is characterized by friendly 
relations. 

502. Group members have feeling of trust and confidence in 
the superior. 

Form 30: Leader-Member Exchange Questionnaire 

Please indicate to what extent the following are true for 
yourself by assigning an appropriate number. 
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503. Hy superior (boss) uses her/his power to help me solve 
a problem in my work re&ardless of how much formal authority 
(s)he has built into her/his position. 

504. I can count on my superior to "bail me out” at her/his 
expense when I really need her/him. 

505. I and my superior work well tofiether. 

506. My superior is friendly with me. 

507. My superior is flexible about evolving change in my job 
duties and responsibilities. 

508. I take my suggestions regarding my work to my superior. 

Form 31; Organizational Effectiveness Questionnaire 

Please indicate as to what extent your organization is 
effective at: 

509. Getting the things done it is supposed to do. 

510. Running smoothly with a minimum of confusion. 

511. Helping people who work there get their jobs done. 

512. Coping with unexpected problems. 

Form 32: Biographical Information Questionnaire 

513. Number of changes made so far in the assignments or job 

titles after getting the very first assignment in life . 


514. 

Number of promotions, if 

any 


m 

515. 

Your age (in years) 



m 

516 . 

Total length of service 

(in years) 


m 

517. 

Length of service in the 

present position 


518. 

Your basic pay scale per 

month 


•> 

519. 

Approximate gross income 

per annum 


* 

520. 

Direction of last change 

in assignments 

(switching 



over) from a public t_o a private employer or organization; or 
vice versa, if any . 

521. Frequency (number of times) of positions held in a 

public company . 

522. Number of similar assignments or job titles held so far 

but on different occasions (e.g., assistant manager twice, or 
sales supervisor thrice etc.) irrespective of similarity or 
difference of the employer . 

523. Your marital status (1) unmarried (2) widow/widower, 

(3) married. 

524. Number of promotions in the present organization ' 

525. Number of promotions in terms of higher positions so 

far since the very first job you got _. 

526. Length of service in the present organization . 

527. Number of positions above your position in this 

organization (hierarchy of position) . 

528. Number of positions below your position in this 

organization (hierarchy of position) . 

529. Income of spouse per annum 

530. Approximate number of dependents (non-earning family 

members) ■ 
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531. Out of the total assets that you possess today (valued 
in terms of rupees at the current market price), what percentace 
is due to your own efforts/contributions relative to inherited 
property . 

1 2 3 4 5 


20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 

(or less) (almost) 

532. Last academic/professional degree 

533. Your overall academic record (check one) 

1 2 3 4 5 


Very poor fair good very 

poor good 

534. Extent of your participation in extra curricular 
activities during college period such as debates, drama, music, 
NCC, NSS, sports, student union etc. 

1 2 3 4 5 


almost small some great very great 

no extent extent extent extent extent 

535. Total number of assignments you have got so far . 

536. Number of demotions, if any . 

537. Frequency or number of changes in the employer or 

organization . 

538. Frequency (number of times) of positions held in a 

private company . 

539. Number of changes of the departments served in (e.g., 

from production to sales etc.) . 

540. "Basic” salary range . 

541. Number of asignments held, including the first job, in 

public organizations . 

542. Number of assignments held, including the first job, 

in private organizations . 

543. Name of the department to which you belong . 

544. Your birth order . 

Not e . The responses on the aspects reflected in item numbers 
513, 514, 520 to 522, and 535 to 542 were collected in a format 
slightly different than reported here in. It may be noted that a 
panel of five "judges” having at least a master’s degree in 
psychology was convinced that the formats did not affect the 
quality of responses. The original format was as follow. 

How many assignments have you got ever since you got your 
first salaried position (may be temporary). Please specify: 
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Assignments Company/ Public/ Deptt . No. of years/ Basic 

(job title) organize- private months served salary 

tion range 


1 . 
2 . 
3. 

4 . 
5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Form 33: Perceived Self-success Questionnaire 

545. Compared to other persons of your age, and who are 
involved in the same occupation or type of work that you do, to 
what extent do you think you are successful? 

546. How successful would the people that you work with say 
that you are? 

547. How well do you feel your career is progressing 
compared to your peers? 

548. How well do you expect to do in future in terms of the 
attainment of success? 


Form 34: Personal Effectiveness Questionnaire 


Please indicate as to what extent are 

549. Naking innovations in methods of 

550. Making innovations in methods of 
(and people). 

551. Interpersonal communication. 

552. Overall dealing with colleagues. 

553. Performing the job well in terms 

554. Performing the job well in terms 

555. Coping with unexpected problem. 

556. Making a point in group meeting. 


you effective at: 
production/execut ion . 
management of things 


of quality, 
of quantity. 


Factors E and I of 16 PF Questionnaire 

Following are some questions to which there are no "right” 
or "wrong” answers. There are three possible answers to each 
question. Put a tick mark (v^) on the line alongside to show 
your response. 

334. Uhen driving a car (or the vehicle you are handling at 
the moment e.g., two-wheeler, automotive, bi-cycle etc.) in a 
line of traf f ic , I f eel satis f i ed : 

(a) to remain behind most of the other cars 

(b) in between . 

(c) only after I’ve reached the front of the line ■ 
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335. I am more annoyed by a person who: 

(a) tells off-color jokes and erobarrases people . 

(b) uncertain . 

(c) is late for an appointment and inconveniences me 

336. I am quite happy to be waited on, at appropriate times, 
by personal servants/attendants/peons (or people of similar 
rank): 

(a) often . (b) sometimes . (c) never . 

337. In most things in life, I believe in: 

(a) taking a gamble . 

(b) in between . 

(c) playing it safe . 

338. I would rather do something than put a waiter or 
waitress to a lot of extra trouble: 

(a) Yes . (b) occasionally . (c) no . 

339. People say that I like to have things done my own way: 

(a) true . (b) occasionally . (c) false . 

340. I would rather exercise by: 

(a) fencing and dancing . 

(b) in between . 

(c) wrestling and baseball . 

341. It would be more interesting to be: 

(a) a priest . 

(b) uncertain , 

(c) a colonel , 

342. I enjoy routine, constructive work, using a good piece 
of machinery or apparatus: 

(a) yes . (b) in between . (c) no . 

343. I am more impressed by: 

(a) acts of skill and grace . 

(b) in between . 

(c) acts of strength and power . 

344. If I can go back in time-, I’d rather meet: 

(a) Columbus , (b) uncertain . (c) Shakespear . 

345. I think that what people say in poetry could be put 
just as exactly in plain prose: 

(a) yes . (b) sometimes . (c) no . 

The Additional Variables 

Organization's Present Strategic Orientation Questionnaire 

Which one of the following descriptions most closely fits 
your organization compared to other firms in the industry? 

(Please consider your division or company as a whole and note 
that none of the types listed below is inherently "good” or 
"bad”.) Please give rank 4 to the Type that is closest to your 
organization/division. Give rank 3 to the next closest 
description, and similarly 2 and 1 to the subsequently closest 
descriptions. Please give your ranking to al 1 descriptions even 
if they largely seem to be least descriptive of your 
organizations in strict sense . 
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Type 1 This type of organization attempts to locate and 

maintain a secure niche in a relatively stable 
product or service area. The organization tends to 
offer a more limited range of products or services 
than its competitors, and it tries to protect its 
domain by offering higher quality, superior 
service, lower prices, and so forth. Often this 
type of organization is not at the forefront of 
developments in the industry - it tends to ignore 
industry changes that have no direct influence on 
current areas of operation and concentrates instead 
on doing the best job possible in a limited area. 

Type 2 This type of organization typically operates within 

a broad product-market domain that undergoes 
periodic redefinition. The organization values 
being "first in” in new product and market areas 
even if not all of these efforts prove to be 
highly profitable. The organization responds 
rapidly to early signals concerning areas of 
opportunity, and these responses often lead to a 
new round of competitive actions. However, 
this type of organization may not maintain market 
strength in all of the areas it enters. 

Type 3 This type of organization attempts to maintain a 

stable, limited line of products or services, while 
at the same time moving out quickly to follow a 
carefully selected set of the more promising new 
developments in the industry. The organization is 
seldom "first in” with new products or services. 
However, by carefully monitoring the actions of 
major competitors in areas compatible with its 
stable product market base, the organization can 
frequently be "second in” with a more cost- 
efficient product or service. 

Type 4 This type of organization does not appear to 

have a consistent product-market orientation. The 
organization is usually not as aggressive in 
maintaining established products and markets as 
some of its competitors, nor is it willing to take 
as many risks as other competitors. Rather, the 
organization responds in those areas where it is 
forced to by environmental pressures. 

Organization's Past Strategic Orientation Questionnaire 

In the previous question, you selected a particular 

description of your organization in the "present” context. 

Please indicate which description (i.e.. Type 1 , 2, 3, or 4) best 

fits your organization for the period; 

1 - 3 years ago . 
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Lanization'a Future Stratei 


Orientation Questionnaire 


Just now you selected a type that best described your 
organization in the recent past. Now please indicate which 
description (i.e.. Type 1, 2 , 3 or 4) best fits your organization 
for the period: 

1-3 years from now . 




SusMaary of Factor Analyelo Result a 
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Table B2 


Factor Pattern of Childhood Environment Questionnaire 


Item no. 


Factors and loadings 



1 

2 


60 

.58 

- . 04 

- . 14 

61 

. 70 

.01 

.02 

62 

. 5 3 

.08 

-.09 

63 

.70 

.01 

.09 

64 

. 70 

.07 

.13 

65 

.70 

.10 

.09 

66 

.59 

.21 

-.12 

67 

. 78 

-.01 

.18 

68 

.71 

.08 

-.04 

69 

.08 

. 60 

.05 

70 

Unclassified items 

-.05 

.91 

.06 

71 

.67 

.02 

-.41 

72 

.66 

.10 

-.50 

73 

.07 

.13 

.36 

74 

.60 

-.14 

.31 

75 

. 41 

. 34 

.01 

Eigen Value UIT 

6 . 92 

1 . 39 

i; 

1.21 

% of Variance UIT 

43.2 

8.7 

7 . 5 

Eigen Value IT 

6 .46 

0.94 

0.71 ' 

% of Variance IT 

79.6 

11 . 6 

8.8 1 


UIT = Uithout iterations. IT = With iterations. 
'^Unused factor due to reasons mentioned on page 278. 
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T»bl« B3 

Factor Pattern of Adolescence Environment Questionnaire 




Factors and loadings 


4> X ro :!*■ O • U— w. 

1 

2 

3 

76 

.51 

. 06 

.19 

77 

.53 

-.08 

-.07 

78 

.66 

.04 

.02 

79 

.68 

.01 

- .04 

80 

.53 

.19 

.08 

81 

.70 

- . 00 

.06 

82 

.64 

- . 07 

.11 

83 

- .11 

.80 

.02 

84 

-.04 

.72 ■ 

.02 

85 

. 18 

.06 

. 68 

86 

Unclassified items 

.15 

.12 

.65 : 

87 

.25 

.09 

. 36 

88 

.26 

. 25 

.14 

89 

. 18 

. 18 

-.26 

90 

. 48 

. 10 

.27 

91 

. 27 

. 32 

.00 

Eigen Value UIT 

5.49 

1.52 

1.22 

% of Variance UIT 

34.3 

9 . 5 

7.6 

Eigen Value IT 

4 . 93 

0 . 98 

0.66 

% of Variance IT 

75.1 

14.9 

10.1 


UIT 


Uithout iterations. IT 


With iterations. 
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Table B5 

Factor Pattern of Present Uork Environment Questionnaire 




Factors 

and loadings 


i % mm mQ 0 

1 

2 


4^^ 

108 

. 63 

-.03 

-.01 

.01 

109 

.65 

.01 

.01 

-.04 

110 

.64 

-.04 

- .23 

-.06 

111 

- .17 

. 73 

- . 08 

.07 

112 

.07 

. 77 

.12 

-.11 

113 

.06 

-.09 

- .73 

.01 

114 

-.02 

.02 

- . 79 

.02 

115 

Unclassified items 

.16 

.12 

-.57 

.01 

116 

.53 

-.09 

-.31 

-.06 

117 

.37 

. 10 

-.23 

-.01 

118 

-.09 

-.02 

- .04 

.28 

119 

. 43 

.03 

.14 

.56 

120 

. 34 

.18 

-.27 

.15 

121 

.47 

. 18 

-.20 

.06 

122 

.14 

.26 

-.23 

.12 

123 

.30 

.27 

-.40 

-.03 

Eigen Value UIT 

5 .76 

1.57 

1 . 12 

1 . 10 

% of Variance UIT 

36.0 

9.8 

7.0 

6 . 9 

Eigen Value IT 

5.26 

1 .10 

0.63 

0.41 

% of Variance IT 

71.0 

14.9 

8.5 

5.6 


fIT * Uithout iterations. IT = Uith iterations. ' 

Scores of the respondents on this factor were reverse coded 
or further use in order to compensate for negative salient loading* 
Unused factor due to reasons mentioned on page 278. 
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Tab It B6 


Factor Pattern of Identification with Prework Model Questionnaire 



UIT » Without iterations. IT = With iterations, 
“unused factor due to high loading of only one item. 
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Table B7 

Factor Pattern of Parental Socio-economic Status Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factor and loadings 

1 

132 

.72 

133 

.70 

134 

.99 

Ei«en Value UIT 

2.29 

% of Variance WIT 

76.4 

Eigen Value IT 

2.01 

% of Variance IT 

100.0 


UIT 

= Without 

iterati 

IT 

= With it 

erat ions 
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Table B8 

Factor Pattern of Change Value Questionnaire 

It®® no. Factor and loadinfis 


1 


135 

. 55 

136 

.64 

137 

.66 

138 

.65 

139 

.52 

Eifien Value UIT 

2.46 

1 of Variance UIT 

49.1 

Eigen Value IT 

1.83 

% of Variance IT 

100.0 


WIT = Uithout iterations. 
IT = With iterations. 
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Table B 9 

Factor Pattern of Rokeach's Values Questionnaire 


Factors and loadings 


Item no . 

1 -.U .U i-U , .tU „ n 

1 Z 3 4 5 67 89 


140 

. 6 3 

.02 

. 06 

. 02 

141 

.52 

.07 

-.06 

-.06 

142 

. 58 

.02 

.02 

-.01 

143 

.73 

.03 

.02 

.04 

144 

.03 

.64 

-.04 

.04 

145 

.03 

.68 

. 15 

.02 

146 

* 0 6 

.64 

.06 

-.07 

147 

-.03 

-.01 

-.02 

.00 

148 

.02 

.17 

.07 

.05 

149 

- .03 

.13 

-.06 

.23 

150 

.00 

.07 

.01 

- .01 

151 

-.04 

-.07 

.16 

- .03 

152 

.08 

-.04 

-.02 

- .03 

153 

.02 

. 08 

. 01 

.06 

154 

.06 

.14 

-.10 

.08 

Unci ass i f i ed 

items 



155 

.11 

.18 

.53 

.06 

156 

.08 

.03 

- . 10 

.73 

157 

.06 

.09 

- . 01 

- .19 

158 

.01 

.07 

.24 

.35 

159 

-.03 

.14 

. 49 

- .04 

160 

.14 

.17 

. 12 

.08 

161 

-.01 

. 20 

- . 00 

.11 

162 

.09 

-.09 

.14 

.04 

163 

.19 

.17 

-.06 

.11 

164 

- .05 

.05 

-.04 

.38 

165 

.21 

.00 

.26 

.18 

166 

.20 

-.04 

.27 

.29 

167 

.22 

. 1 5 

.14 

.23 

168 

.28 

-.08 

.15 

-.05 

169 

.03 

.16 

.12 

-.03 

170 

-.00 

-.12 

. 19 

.41 

171 

.19 

. 18 

.01 

-.01 

172 

.46 

.21 

- .02 

.09 

173 

.25 

-.08 

.14 

.04 

174 

.20 

.18 

-.26 

.22 

175 

.08 

.08 

- .29 

,38 

176 

.30 

.20 

- .32 

.17 

177 

. 35 

-.03 

-.00 

-.06 


-.18 

-.08 

.13 

-.03 

. 09 

-.14 

. 13 

.04 

.06 

. 11 

-.06 

.05 

- .09 

.06 

. 16 

. 14 

-.01 

.04 

.07 

-.10 

. 07 

-.03 

.21 

.16 

-.13 

.08 

.08 

-.17 

-.01 

.14 

- . 27 

.13 

. 02 

.08 

-.01 

-.04 

.60 

-.02 

.12 

. 06 

.09 

. 58 

.15 

-.15 

.12 

-.03 

-.01 

.02 

.55 

.05 

- . 08 

.04 

.04 

.72 

-.00 

.12 

.12 

.02 

.08 

. 62 

-.01 

.09 

.07 

.04 

. 63 

-.07 

.06 

.05 

-.04 

.66 

-.12 

.09 

- . 17 

.12 

.59 


.16 

.04 

-.03 

-.05 

. 09 

-.00 

.06 

-.22 

.11 

-.01 

.08 

. 29 

.54 

.09 

.08 

. 13 

-.08 

.06 

.08 

.01 

-01 

.07 

. 10 

.20 

.06 

. 10 

-.08 

.05 

.37 

. 11 

-.17 

. 03 

. 07 

. 28 

.14 

.22 

. 13 

-.05 

.41 

.09 

- .07 

.06 

.09 

. 38 

-.08 

.08 

.17 

.01 

.14 

-.02 

-.15 

.12 

.19 

.15 

-.06 

-.20 

.22 

.17 

-.03 

-.06 

-.17 

.32 

.01 

.06 

-.10 

-.10 

. 17 

-.14 

.30 

. 25 

- .24 

-.06 

.02 

.19 

.42 

-.23 

-.11 

.26 

-.09 

.35 

- .38 

.02 

. 15 

.15 

. 18 

.16 

.20 

-.11 

-.05 

.01 

-.01 

.24 

.06 

.05 

.26 

.03 

. 18 

.04 

.03 

.31 

.03 

.16 

.31 

.06 

.10 

.27 

.07 

.26 

.04 

.09 

-.02 

-.06 

.28 

.16 

.24 


( table continues ) 
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T*bl® B9 ( continued ) 


Item no 




Factors 

and 

loadings 




1 

2 

3^^ 

4'^ 

5^^ 

6 

7^^ 

8 

9 

178 

.22 

. 10 

-.09 

-.10 

.11 

.05 

.22 

.09 

. 40 

179 

.29 

.03 

-.00 

.04 

.14 

-.03 

.14 

-.02 

. 44 

EV UIT 

13.10 

2.27 

1 . 83 

1 . 38 

1 . 48 

1 . 33 

1 . 41 

1 . 11 

1 .04 

PV UIT 

32.7 

5.7 

4.6 

3.7 

3 . 5 

3.3 

2.9 

2.8 

2 . 6 

EV IT 

12.62 

1.80 

1.36 

1.03 

0.89 

0.83 

0.65 

0.63 

0.55 

PV IT 

62.0 

8.8 

6.7 

5.1 

4.4 

4.1 

3.2 

3.1 

2 . 7 


EV UIT = Eigen value without iterations. 

PV UIT = Per cent of variance without iterations. 

EV IT = Eigen value with iterations. 

PV IT = Per cent of variance with iterations. 

'^Unused factor due to high loading of only one item and other 
reasons mentioned on page 278. 
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Table BIO 

Factor Pattern of Uork Ethic Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors and 

1 

loadin£s 

2 “ 

180 

.57 

- . 18 

181 

.56 

-.08 

182 

. 72 

.11 

183 

.66 

.06 

Unclassified items 



184 

. 10 

.58 

185 

-.17 

.45 

186 

-.18 

.27 

187 

.02 

. 33 

Eifien value UIT 

2.54 

1.30 

t of variance UIT 

31.7 

16.2 

Eiften value IT 

1 .91 

0.59 

% of variance IT 

76.6 

23.4 


UIT = Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 
'^Unused factor due to hifth loadinfi of only one item. 



Table Bll 
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Factor Pattern of Attribution - in - Failure Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors and 

1 

loadings 

2^ 

188 

.56 

. 18 

189 

. 65 

-.01 

190 

. 53 

-.02 

191 

. 08 

-.75 

192 

.01 

-.85 

Unclassified items 



193 

.39 

-.12 

194 

. 47 

-.14 

195 

. 46 

-.23 

Eifien value UIT 

2 . 96 

1.28 

% of variance UIT 

37.0 

16.0 

Eifien value IT 

2.40 

0.78 

% of variance IT 

75.4 

24.6 


UIT = Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 

^'Scores of the respondents on this factor were reverse coded 
for further use in order to compensate for noEative salient 


loadinfis . 
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Table B12 

Factor Pattern Attribut ion-in-Success Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors and loadings 

1 

2 

3 '^ 

196 

. 53 

-.10 

.06 

197 

. 63 

.22 

.04 

198 

.09 

. 67 

. 07 

199 

-.08 

. 70 

-.06 

Unclassified items 




200 

- .05 

.00 

-.86 

201 

.46 

. 12 

-.09 

202 

.31 

-.01 

- .24 

203 

.36 

.08 

-.29 

Eigen value WIT 

2.57 

1.26 

1.02 

% of variance WIT 

32.1 

15.8 

12.7 

Eigen value IT 

1.99 

0.70 

0.55 

% of variance IT 

61.4 

21.5 

17.1 


HIT = Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 
'^Unused factor due to hifih loadin£ of only one item. 
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Table B13 


Factor Pattern of 

Characteristics of Self- 

actualizers 

Questionnaire 






Factors and 

loadings 

Item no. 

1 

2^ 

3^ 

204 

.80 

.06 

- .06 

205 

.77 

-.05 

- .05 

206 

. 12 

-.65 

-.15 

207 

Unclassified items 

-.02 

-.76 

-.04 

208 

.03 

.12 

.58 

209 

.24 

-.17 

.42 

210 

.18 

- .34 

.15 

211 

-.01 

-.17 

.36 

212 

-.01 

- .35 

.09 

213 

.36 

-.03 

. 15 

214 

.42 

-.17 

.14 

Eigen Value WIT 

3.66 

1.22 

1.06 

% of Variance WIT 

33.3 

11 . 1 

9 . 7 

Eigen Value IT 

3.09 

0 . 62 

0.45 

% of Variance IT 

74.4 

14.8 

10.8 


yiT = Without iterations. IT = 
^Scores of the respondents on this 
coded for further use in order to 
salient loadinfis, 

'^Unused factor due to high loading 


With iterations, 
factor were reverse 
compensate for negative 

of only one item. 
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Table B14 

Factor Pattern of Characteristics of Successful Person 
Queationnaire 


IteiB no. 



Factors 

and loadings 


1 


2^ 

3^ 

4^" 

215 

.60 


-.17 

-.26 

- . 06 

216 

.50 


-.17 

-.27 

. 18 

217 

. 67 


-.05 

-.03 

. 19 

218 

.61 


. 05 

-.03 

.14 

219 

.69 


-.06 

- .09 

.06 

220 

. 63 


-.06 

- . 06 

-.11 

221 

.54 


. 12 

-.05 

-.10 

222 

.71 


.07 

.12 

-.06 

223 

.84 


. 10 

.22 

-.07 

224 

. 75 


.03 

. 10 

-.04 

225 

. 26 


-.14 

- . 50 

- .11 

226 

-.02 


.08 

- . 53 

.05 

Unclassified items 






227 

. 40 


.37 

-.06 

.14 

228 

- . 09 


.35 

- . 43 

. 03 

229 

. 32 


.19 

-.27 

-.12 

230 

. 45 


.03 

-.19 

-.02 

231 

.57 


-.30 

- .24 

-.02 

232 

. 48 


.06 

-.26 

.45 

233 

.04 


.49 

-.02 

-.04 

234 

. 38 


.14 

-.18 

-.05 

235 

. 25 


.08 

-.28 

- . 31 

236 

.28 


.17 

-.35 

-.17 

Eigen value UIT 

8.01 


1 .56 

1.19 

1.04 

% of variance UIT 

36.4 


7.1 

5.4 

4.7 

Eigen value IT 

7 .47 


0.93 

0.60 

0.49 

% of variance IT 

78.7 


9 . 7 

6 . 3 

5.2 

UIT = Uithout iterations. 

IT 

= Uith iterations. 


Unuaed factor due 

to reas 

ons 

mentioned 

on page 278. 


Scores of the respondents 

on 

this factor were reverse coded 

for further use in 

order t 

o compensate 

for negative 

sail ent 


loadinfis . 
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Table B15 

Factor Pattern of Gunas Questionnaire 


Itera Factors and loadings 



1 

2 

3 

4^ 


6*^ 

7U 

8^ 

9*^ 

237 

.59 

-.00 

- .07 

. 04 

. 05 

.03 

-.12 

-.20 

.03 

238 

.58 

-.14 

- .09 

. 06 

. 03 

-.07 

.12 

-.16 

.13 

239 

. 58 

-.03 

- .09 

-.01 

-. 22 

16 

. 18 

. 03 

.02 

240 

-.04 

. 76 

.04 

-.03 

. 07 

-.08 

-.00 

.06 

.02 

241 

.11 

.61 

- .09 

. 14 

. 14 

.04 

.02 

-.05 

.00 

242 

-.10 

. 74 

.05 

. 03 

-.10 

.04 

.04 

-.15 

.04 

243 

.01 

-.03 

.69 

-.09 

. 07 

-.12 

.10 

.06 

.04 

244 

-.09 

. 07 

.67 

-.02 

. 08 

.04 

.09 

-.05 

- . 00 

245 

-.03 

-.01 

.79 

. 14 

-.07 

-.04 

.02 

-.03 

.06 

246 

.05 

. 06 

.72 

.05 

-.00 

.07 

- .05 

.05 

-.09 

247 

.11 

-.01 

- .03 

. 00 

. 00 

-.05 

-.00 

- . 68 

.07 

248 .11 

Unclassi f led 

. 06 
items 

-.12 

-.13 

-.06 

.01 

-.03 

- . 63 

- . 02 

249 

.00 

-.00 

.10 

.69 

.05 

.11 

.09 

.11 

.09 

250 

.11 

-.04 

- .04 

.04 

-.53 

- .15 

. 10 

- .12 

-.26 

251 

- .06 

. 06 

.12 

.00 

.09 

- .04 

.61 

.03 

-.09 

252 

.02 

-.07 

.03 

.24 

.37 

.03 

. 14 

.06 

-.06 

253 

.00 

. 02 

.04 

.04 

.48 

- .08 

.11 

-.00 

-.12 

254 

- .04 

-.10 

.06 

.12 

. 08 

.02 

.45 

.12 

-.40 

255 

.07 

-.15 

. 24 

.04 

.00 

.02 

.04 

-.10 

-.35 

256 

-.12 

. 16 

.22 

. 19 

.26 

.13 

. 04 

-.21 

-.16 

257 

.09 

. 15 

.14 

-.01 

.45 

.07 

. 37 

-.07 

. 06 

258 

.03 

-.01 

.10 

.41 

.02 

.52 

.03 

-.10 

-.14 

259 

.02 

. 31 

.04 

.38 

-.14 

- .07 

- .03 

.05 

.01 

260 

.15 

. 15 

- . 05 

.11 

-.30 

- .37 

. 11 

-.05 

-.06 

261 

.12 

.05 

-.41 

.15 

.01 

- .18 

.09 

-.26 

.03 

262 

.06 

. 23 

-.15 

-.14 

-.19 

- .23 

- .03 

-.16 

-.19 

263 

.10 

.31 

. 01 

.00 

- .20 

.19 

.19 

-.41 

. 17 

264 

-.09 

. 15 

-.02 

.48 

.12 

- .01 

- .01 

-.13 

-.13 

265 

-.07 

.12 

-.25 

.13 

.05 

- .1 5 

- .08 

- .44 

- . 25 

266 

-.01 

.01 

. 06 

.07 

-.07 

- .45 

- . 15 

-.37 

-.21 

267 

.26 

.04 

- . 13 

-.02 

-.04 

- .4 3 

.04 

- .23 

-.04 

268 

.08 

.07 

-.00 

-.02 

- .16 

- .41 

.10 

-.20 

-.02 

269 

.60 

.10 

-.05 

-.13 

- .15 

.08 

- .13 

.05 

-.33 

270 

.52 

.13 

-.06 

-.26 

-.20 

.04 

- .01 

.04 

-.33 

271 

.49 

.15 

-.06 

-.27 

.04 

- .05 

- .14 

.02 

-.30 


( •fcable continues ) 
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Table B15 ( continued ! 


lt%m 
no . 




Factors and 

loadings 



1 

2 

3 

4“ 

5'^ 

6^^ 

7^^ 

8^ 

9^^ 

272 

.26 

.22 

.07 

. 10 

.04 

- . 20 

- .05 

.06 

.01 

273 

.49 

.01 

.06 

-.01 

.08 

- . 37 

-.24 

-.09 

-.02 

EV WIT 

8 . 48 

4.23 

2 . 44 

1 .73 

1.39 

1 . 25 

1 .19 

1 . 13 

1.04 

PV WIT 

22.9 

11.4 

6.6 

4 . 7 

3.8 

3 . 4 

3 . 2 

3 . 0 

2.8 

EV IT 

8.02 

3.73 

1 . 98 

1.22 

0.88 

0 .75 

0 . 67 

0.62 

0.56 

PV IT 

43.5 

20.2 

10.7 

6.6 

4.8 

4 . 1 

3.6 

3 . 3 

3 . 1 


EV WIT = Eifien value without iterations. 

PV WIT - Per cent of variance without iterations. 

EV IT = Eifien value with iterations. 

PV IT = Per cent of variance with iterations. 

^Unsued factor due to hifth loading of only one item and other 
reasons mentioned on page 278. 

“Scores of the respondents on this factor were reverse coded for 
further use in order to compensate for negative salient 
loadings. 
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Table B16 

Factor Pattern of Identification with Uork Model 
Quest ionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors and 

loadings 

1 

2 


274 

. 63 

-.05 

275 

- 77 

-.13 

276 

.50 

.16 

277 

. 52 

.11 

278 

.59 

-.02 

279 

- .10 

.66 

280 

Unclassified items 

.03 

. 50 

281 

.25 

. 45 

Eigen value UIT 

2 . 77 

1 . 40 

% of variance UIT 

34.6 

17 . 5 

Eigen value IT 

2 .15 

0.77 

\ of variance IT 

73.7 

26.3 


UIT 


Uithout iterations. 


IT 


Uith iterations. 
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Table B17 

Factor Pattern of Leaat Preferred Covorker Score 
Queationnaire 


Item no. 


282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

Eiften value UIT 
i of variance UIT 
Eigen value IT 
% of variance IT 


Factors and loadings 


1 


. 63 
. 75 
. 73 
.77 
.74 
. 63 
.61 
. 66 
.80 
.77 
.75 
. 74 
.65 
. 70 
.72 
. 74 

8.62 

53.9 

8.14 

100.0 


UIT 


Uithout iterations. 


IT 


Uith iterations. 
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Table B18 

Factor Pattern of Locus of Control Questionnaire 


1 1 em no . 

Factors 

1 

and loadin£s 

2 

298 

.75 

.09 

299 

.67 

- .09 

300 

.07 

.69 

301 

- .06 

.55 

Eigen value UIT 

1.51 

1.37 

% of variance UIT 

37.9 

34 . 4 

Eigen value IT 

1.02 

0.78 

% of variance IT 

56.5 

43.5 


UIT = Without iterations. 


IT = With iterations. 
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Table B19 

Factor Pattern of Need Queationnaire 


Factors and loadings 


1 1 ero no • 

1 

2^ 

3^ 

30 2 

.64 

.01 

-.11 

303 

. 65 

-.15 

-.02 

304 

.52 

. 09 

-.04 

305 

.07 

. 02 

-.80 

306 

Unclassified items 

.16 

. 11 

-.53 

307 

-.12 

. 92 

-.11 

308 

.37 

.33 

.24 

309 

.48 

.02 

-.06 

310 

.40 

. 08 

-.29 

311 

. 24 

.27 

- . 14 

Eigen value UIT 

3.54 

1.25 

1.00 

% of variance UIT 

35.4 

12.5 

10.0 

Eigen value IT 

2.98 

0.83 

0.52 

% of variance IT 

68.9 

19.1 

12.0 


UIT = Uithout iterations. IT = Uith iterations. 

'^Unused factor due to hifth loading of only one item. 

^Scores of the respondents on this factor were reverse coded 
for further use in order to compensate for negative salient 
loadings . 
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Tabl® B20 

Factor Pattern of Physical Attract ivenasa Quect ionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors 

1 

and loadincs 

312 

.82 

- .08 

313 

.83 

- .08 

314 

.76 

- .02 

315 

.71 

.10 

Unclassified items 



316 

-.04 

. 73 

317 

. 46 

. 14 

318 

.44 

. 54 

Eifien value WIT 

3.74 

1. 01 

li of variance WIT 

53.5 

14.5 

Eigen value IT 

3.33 

0.57 

% of variance IT 

85.5 

14.5 


HIT B Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 

^Unused factor due to hi£h loadinft of only one item and 
other reasons mentioned on pace 278. 
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Table B21 

Factor Pattern of Preferences for Uork Situations 
Questionnaire 


Item no. 


Factors and loadincs 



319 

.56 

CO 

o 

320 

.69 

. 01 

321 

. 25 

-.59 

322 

.04 

-.73 

323 

-.08 

-.78 

Unclassified items 



324 

.49 

-.10 

325 

.42 

-.16 

Eigen value UIT 

2.98 

1.12 

% of variance UIT 

42 . 6 

16.0 

Eigen value IT 

2.45 

0.56 

% of variance IT 

81.4 

18.6 


WIT = Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 

^Scores of the respondents on this factor were reverse coded 
for further use in order to compensate for negative salient 


loadings 
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Table B22 

Factor Pattern of Self-esteem Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors and 

1 

loadings 

2 

326 

.64 

.09 

327 

.79 

.15 

328 

.75 

.07 

329 

.68 

. 10 

330 

.51 

-.09 

331 

. 18 

.66 

332 

.04 

. 65 

Unclassified items 



333 

- . 28 

. 25 

Einen value WIT 

3.08 

1.47 

% of variance WIT 

38.5 

18.3 

Eigen value IT 

2.59 

0.86 

\ of variance IT 

75.0 

25.0 


WIT = Without iterations 


IT = With iterations. 
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Tuble B23 

Factor Pattern of Behaviors Leading to Self-actualization 
Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors and loadings 

1 2“ 

346 

.60 

.02 

347 

.53 

-.12 

348 

.70 

.02 

349 

.72 

- . 01 

350 

.64 

.04 

Unclassified items 



351 

-.05 

.90 

352 

.21 

. 28 

353 

.30 

.21 

354 

.48 

. 10 

Eigen value WIT 

3.43 

1.05 

% of variance WIT 

38.1 

11.7 

Eigen value IT 

2.84 

0.62 

% of variance IT 

82.0 

18.0 


HIT = Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 


“unused factor due to high loading of only one item. 
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Table B 24 

Factor Pattern of Behavioral Strategies Directed toward Covorkere 
Questionnaire 


Ite » Factors and loadings 



1 

2 " 

3 

4 “ 

5 ^ 

6 ^ 

7 ^^ 

8 ^^ 

355 

.60 

-.06 

.00 

. 08 

-.04 

.00 

.12 

.02 

356 

.62 

-.11 

.06 

.05 

.07 

-.06 

.02 

.02 

357 

.83 

.06 

.13 

. 00 

-.03 

.06 

- . 22 

.13 

358 

.62 

.08 

. 14 

.08 

-.01 

-.08 

- . 14 

- . 17 

359 

.02 

-.06 

.59 

-.07 

.13 

-.06 

- .02 

.17 

360 -.01 

Unclassi f i ed 

.02 

items 

.50 

.12 

-.05 

.01 

-.03 

-.12 

361 

.02 

-.00 

.02 

.55 

.05 

-.12 

.08 

- .10 

362 

, -.11 

-.01 

.03 

. 12 

. 74 

.01 

-.03 

- .00 

363 

-.06 

.08 

- .02 

.03 

-.06 

.64 

.11 

,10 

364 

-.16 

.07 

.02 

. 17 

.05 

.07 

. 54 

-.01 

36 5 

. 12 

. 10 

- .04 

. 43 

-.03 

. 17 

. 16 

.33 

366 

-.05 

-.04 

.10 

. 49 

.09 

. 10 

-.10 

. 12 

36 7 

.34 

-.28 

.06 

. 38 

.14 

-.10 

.03 

- . 08 

368 

-.02 

.19 

- .15 

.36 

-.11 

. 15 

.03 

-.15 

369 

.18 

.08 

.36 

- .01 

-.25 

.13 

. 12 

- .10 

370 

-.02 

-.10 

.10 

.04 

.01 

.26 

.32 

- . 24 

371 

-.20 

.23 

.19 

-.05 

. 02 

.02 

. 28 

- . 08 

372 

.42 

.04 

- .03 

-.12 

.10 

.01 

- 35 

. 12 

373 

.32 

.35 

- .04 

-.02 

.23 

.07 

.10 

-.05 

374 

.07 

.33 

.12 

.22 

-.00 

. 10 

.15 

-.03 

375 

.25 

- .00 

.10 

.16 

.16 

-.25 

. 20 

.08 

376 

.25 

.19 

- .06 

.03 

.35 

-.08 

.23 

-.11 

377 

-.19 

.41 

- .03 

.08 

. 26 

. 24 

.02 

.04 

378 

.34 

.12 

.04 

.02 

,10 

.05 

.16 

-.30 

379 

.13 

.03 

.06 

-.00 

.45 

.07 

. 10 

.10 

380 

.07 

.06 

- .05 

-.00 

.46 

.23 

.04 

-.21 

381 

-.11 

.09 

.07 

.09 

.22 

.41 

- .11 

-.15 

382 

.26 

-.02 

.01 

.03 

.17 

.39 

-.02 

-.07 

383 

.49 

-.27 

.08 

-.04 

.12 

.02 

.09 

-.17 

384 

.46 

-.21 

-.05 

.09 

.22 

.02 

.26 

-.08 

385 

.16 

-.26 

.05 

.09 

.21 

.31 

.20 

.08 

386 

.11 

.21 

.08 

.15 

.18 

-.04 

.07 

-.11 


C table continues ) 
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T*bl« B24 ( continued ) 


I tern 
no . 




Factors 

and loadings 



1 

2U 

3 

4^ 

5^ 

6^^ 

7U. 

8'^ 

EV UIT 

6.51 

3.26 

1 .60 

1.43 

1 . 25 

1 .24 

1 . 56 

1.05 

PV UIT 

20.4 

10.2 

5.0 

4.5 

3.9 

3.9 

3 . 6 

3.3 

EV IT 

5.94 

2 . 70 

0.96 

0.79 

0.65 

0.62 

0.55 

0.46 

PV IT 

46.9 

21.3 

7.6 

6.3 

5.1 

4.9 

4.3 

3.6 


EV UIT = Eifien value without iterations. 

PV lilT = Per cent of variance without iterations. 

EV IT = Eigen value with iterations. 

PV IT = Per cent of variance with iterations. 

^Unsued factor due to high loading of only one item and other 
reasons mentioned on page 278. 
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Table B 25 

Factor Pattern of Behavioral Strategies Directed toward 
Subordinates Questionnaire 


item 




Factors and 

loadings 




' C ? m 


2^ 

3^ 

4 

5 “ 

6“ 

7 '^ 

8* 

9 

1 C 

387 

-.03 

.05 

-.09 

.64 

-.01 

-.09 

.08 

-.14 

- .07 

.11 

388 

.18 

-.02 

-.06 

.51 

-.01 

.06 

-.03 

- . 01 

.02 

.27 

389 

- .02 

- .01 

.02 

.73 

- .06 

.11 

.04 

.19 

.08 

- .02 

390 

.10 

.07 

.12 

.57 

.14 

.04 

- .12 

. 04 

. 23 

- .07 

391 

-.10 

-.06 

- .03 

.01 

-.16 

.24 

-.06 

- .62 

.08 

.01 

392 

.25 

.12 

.07 

-.08 

.11 

-.09 

.09 

-.53 

-.00 

- .01 

39 3 . 

.01 

-.04 

.05 

.11 

.00 

.03 

-.14 

.05 

. 58 

.17 

394 .14 

Unclassified 

-.01 

items 

.06 

. 05 

-.03 

-.02 

. 03 

-.07 

. 68 

.11 

395 

.56 

.01 

-.04 

.01 

.05 

-.02 

-.05 

-.13 

.11 

.12 

396 

.03 

.50 

-.04 

.09 

.11 

-.03 

-.00 

-.18 

.01 

.21 

397 

- . 06 

.03 

-.99 

- .01 

.04 

.01 

.02 

.03 

- . 03 

.05 

398 

.01 

.06 

-.10 

.12 

-.55 

.03 

.07 

- .07 

.17 

.09 

399 

- . 02 

-.08 

.07 

.10 

.01 

.52 

.01 

-.03 

. 02 

.06 

400 

-.06 

.27 

-.06 

. 12 

-.19 

.01 

.49 

-.07 

-.14 

- .02 

401 

-.06 

.49 

-.06 

. 06 

.07 

-.03 

.05 

.01 

.01 

- .06 

402 

-.01 

.13 

-.07 

.14 

-.08 

.04 

-.03 

- .03 

. 16 

. 49s 

403 

.21 

.40 

. 09 

-.05 

-.11 

.09 

. 13 

-.04 

. 01 

-.05 

404 

-.05 

-.01 

-.01 

.20 

. 23 

.11 

. 09 

-.09 

.18 

- .02 

405 

-.03 

.15 

-.07 

. 08 

.35 

.21 

- . 05 

.08 

. 09 

.03 

406 

.07 

.05 

-.13 

-.14 

. 09 

.37 

-.01 

-.08 

- . 10 

-.04 

407 

.16 

-.30 

-.12 

.15 

-.03 

.07 

.22 

.07 

. 23 

.19 

408 

.37 

-.01 

-.14 

.13 

-.09 

-.01 

.12 

-.08 

.05 

-.03 

409 

. 33 

.14 

.07 

.06 

-.08 

.19 

.03 

.01 

.05 

-.02 

410 

.24 

-. 11 

-.02 

-.03 

.02 

.04 

.22 

-.04 

.01 

.45 

411 

. 34 

.11 

-.17 

.06 

.00 

. 08 

. 15 

-.12 

-.09 

-.4 4 

412 

.30 

- . 12 

-.14 

.31 

-.16 

-.01 

-.10 

-.14 

.09 

-.05 

413 

.06 

-.01 

-.31 

-.06 

.04 

-.10 

.19 

- . 02 

.32 

-.07 

414 

.18 

.08 

-.36 

.12 

-.31 

.08 

-.23 

-.03 

-.01 

-.03 

415 

.13 

.42 

-.10 

-.15 

-.23 

.04 

-.06 

.06 

.01 

-.10 

416 

-.06 

. 10 

-.15 

.06 

-.08 

-.01 

-.06 

-.17 

.38 

-.04 

41? 

-.04 

.10 

.07 

-.05 

-.32 

.28 

. 28 

-.13 

. 11 

-.18 

418 

.22 

. 04 

-.14 

-.03 

.05 

.13 

. 17 

.04 

.20 

. 06 

EV WIT 

5.84 

3.27 

1.57 

1.42 

1.37 

1.25 

1.12 

1.10 

1.02 

1.01 

PV WIT 

18.3 

10.2 

4.9 

4.4 

4.3 

3.9 

3.5 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

EV IT 

5.30 

2.73 

1.02 

0.95 

0.79 

0.61 

0.54 

0.53 

0.48 

0. 40 

PV IT 

39.7 

20.4 

7.7 

7.1 

5.9 

4.6 

4.0 

4.0 

3 . 6 

3.0 


i table continues ) 
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T«bl« B25 ( continued ') 



EV UIT = Eifien value without iterations. 

PV UIT = Per cent of variance without iterations. 

EV IT * Eiften value with iterations. 

IT = Per cent of variance with iterations. 

Scores of the respondents on this factor were reverse coded for 
further use in order to compensate for negative salient loadings. 

Unsued factor due to high loading of only one item and other 
reasons mentioned on page 278. 
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Tabl 9 

Factor 

&26 

Pattern 

of Behavioral 

Stratecies Directed toward Superior 

Quest ionnaire 

Item 
no . 



Factors and loadings 



1 

2 

3^ 

4 

5^ 

6“ 

7U 

8 

419 

.59 

- . 10 

.06 

-.04 

-.15 

. 18 

. 25 

-.00 

420 

.53 

-.18 

.09 

. 23 

-.09 

.14 

-.02 

. 04 

421 

.60 

-.02 

- .02 

. 19 

-.10 

- .02 

. 20 

-.04 

422 

.50 

- .03 

-.05 

. 14 

-.04 

.03 

-.09 

.00 

423 

.52 

. 15 

.01 

-.08 

-.06 

.02 

-.15 

.20 

424 

.53 

.03 

-.18 

.07 

- . 10 

-.01 

-.13 

-.14 

425 

.51 

.16 

-.09 

-.00 

.05 

- . 04 

.05 

. 20 

426 

.09 

. 55 

.01 

-.03 

-.10 

.04 

-.19 

-.05 

427 

-.05 

. 55 

-.29 

-.03 

.12 

-.01 

.05 

.11 

428 

.07 

.02 

-.54 

.08 

-.07 

.04 

-.13 

.04 

429 

-.04 

-.01 

- .80 

-.05 

-.21 

.08 

.11 

. 00 

430 

.03 

-.06 

- . 11 

.55 

.04 

. 10 

.02 

-.10 

431 

-.04 

.11 

.05 

.52 

-.04 

- .02 

-.09 

.12 

432 

-.09 

. 05 

-.14 

. 09 

-.57 

-.03 

-.01 

. 06 

433 

.04 

.00 

-.11 

-.05 

-.65 

- .11 

.08 

.08 

434 

-.06 

-.01 

-.11 

.10 

-.09 

- .02 

.05 

.57 

435 

.24 

-.14 

-.02 

-.11 

-.04 

.13 

-.08 

. 53 

Unclassified items 







436 

-.07 

.07 

-.18 

.19 

-.03 

.56 

-.06 

. 05 

437 

.06 

.00 

.11 

. 02 

-.42 

.28 

-.23 

. 01 

438 

.33 

-.02 

-.11 

. 06 

- . 41 

.13 

-.02 

-.17 

439 

-.08 

.25 

.13 

-.06 

- .22 

.13 

.16 

. 15 

440 

.49 

-.09 

.14 

.03 

- .10 

.30 

.10 

-.05 

441 

.16 

.09 

.15 

.31 

- .05 

-.05 

.16 

.08 

442 

.04 

. 49 

-.07 

.02 

- .13 

.04 

.27 

-.03 

443 

-.01 

. 46 

.02 

. 12 

.01 

-.02 

-.00 

-. 01 

444 

.09 

.27 

.03 

.14 

-.14 

-.04 

-.14 

. 29 

445 

.42 

. 16 

-.24 

-.06 

.04 

.03 

-.11 

.16 

446 

. 16 

.14 

-.43 

-.01 

-.04 

.04 

.06 

. 19 

447 

.48 

-.17 

-.01 

.01 

.07 

.38 

.10 

.12 

448 

.45 

-.01 

-.13 

-.08 

.06 

.55 

. 11 

-.01 

449 

-.19 

.29 

.04 

.02 

- .04 

.34 

.04 

.30 

450 

.29 

-10 

-.11 

-.05 

-.08 

.12 

-.17 

.10 


C table continues ) 
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T*bl« B26 ( continued ') 


I tern 
no . 




Factors 

and loadin£s 



1 

2 

3 “ 

4 

5 “ 

6'^ 

7^^ 

8 

EV UIT 

7.29 

3.09 

1 .75 

1 . 47 

1.32 

1.50 

1.09 

1 .04 

PV UIT 

22.8 

9.7 

5.5 

4.6 

4.1 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

EV IT 

6.75 

2.54 

1.78 

0.90 

0.73 

0.60 

0.50 

0.42 

PV IT 

49.6 

18.7 

8.6 

6 . 6 

5.3 

4.4 

3 . 7 

3.1 


EV WIT 
PV UIT 
EV IT 
|V IT 
“Scores 
further 
”Unsu6d 
reasons 


= Eigen value without iterations. 

= Per cent of variance without iterations. 

= Eigen value with iterations. 

= Per cent of variance with iterations, 
of the respondents on this factor were reverse coded for 
use in order to compensate for negative salient loadings, 
factor due to high loading of only one item and other 
mentioned on page 278. 
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Tabl« B27 

Eftctor Patte rn of Quality Concern Questionnaire 


Factors and loadings 



1 

2 

3® 

451 

.55 

.11 

- . 18 

452 

.71 

-.03 

-.08 

453 

.81 

.10 

.16 

454 

.78 

.00 

-.04 

455 

.01 

.72 

.11 

456 

.14 

.61 

.05 

457 

-.05 

.63 

-.26 

458 

.02 

.17 

-.52 

459 

-.01 

.12 

-.68 

460 

.04 

-.01 

- .80 

461 

.11 

.02 

-.60 

Unclassified items 




462 

.13 

.45 

- .24 

463 

.00 

.47 

-.17 

464 

.41 

.10 

-.21 

465 

.37 

-.11 

-.41 

Eigen value WIT 

6.36 

1 . 42. 

1 .18 

% of variance UIT 

42.4 

9.5 

7.8 

Eigen value IT 

5.88 

0.92 

0.72 

% of variance IT 

78.2 

12 . 2 

9 . 6 


yiT = Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 

“Scores of the respondents on this factor were reverse coded 
for further use in order to compensate for negative salient 
loadings . 
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Tabl# BZ8 

f&gtor Patt:eMrft & t Tcansact ional Styles Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors 

1 

and loadings 

2 

466 

. 64 

. 01 

467 

.70 

-.01 

468 

. 66 

-.14 

469 

.52 

. 03 

470 

- . 06 

. 58 

471 

-.15 

. 72 

47 2 

.14 

. 61 

47 3 

.00 

.50 

Unclaasified itenia 



474 

.36 

.34 

475 

.34 

. 37 

Eifien vmlud If IT 

3.07 

1.86 

% of variaaoft WIT 

30.7 

18.6 

Eifien value 1 1 

2.45 

1.27 

% of variance I T 

65.9 

34.1 


WIT = Uittiomat iterations. 


IT = With iterations. 
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Tabl« B29 

Factor Pattern of Climate Questionnaire 


Item no. 


Factors and 

loadings 



1 

2 

3* 

4 

47 6 

.65 

-.15 

-.09 

.02 

477 

. 52 

-.24 

.00 

-.04 

478 

. 65 

-.05 

- . 02 

-.02 

479 

.71 

. 15 

- .08 

-.12 

480 

. 72 

.09 

-.02 

.07 

481 

.77 

. 17 

-.02 

-.04 

482 

.85 

.03 

.04 

-.06 

483 

.61 

-.06 

- .07 

. 08 

484 

.10 

. 53 

- .23 

. 18 

485 

- .04 

. 60 

.09 

-.08 

486 

.20 

. 10 

-.52 

. 13 

487 

.15 

. 06 

- .62 

. 20 

488 

. 13 

. 05 

-.61 

. 14 

489 

.10 

.09 

-.72 

-.01 

490 

.07 

. 02 

-.70 

-.08 

491 

- .04 

-.04 

-.76 

. 10 

492 

.05 

-.03 

-.63 

. 08 

493 

- .00 

. 02 

-.65 

-.12 

494 

- .06 

-.09 

-.05 

. 78 

495 

Unclassified items 

- .06 

. 17 

-.18 

.50 

496 

.02 

. 41 

-.20 

. 28 

497 

.06 

. 05 

.32 

. 29 

498 

.15 

-.15 

-.34 

. 02 

499 

.33 

-.25 

-.26 

. 12 

500 

.24 

-.02 

-.47 

.16 

501 

.24 

. 13 

-.45 

.17 

502 

.37 

.08 

-.45 

.13 

Eigen Value UIT 

10.01 

2.35 

1.56 

1-23 

% of Variance WIT 

37.1 

8.7 

5.8 

4.6 

Eigen Value IT 

9.54 

1.80 

1.03 

0.6 9 

% of Variance IT 

73.0 

13.8 

7.9 

5 . 3 


UIT = Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 

^Scores of the respondents on this factor were reverse coded 
for further use in order to compensate for nefiative salient 
loadings. 
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Table B30 

Factor Pattern of Leader-Hember Exchange Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors and loadings 

1 

503 

. 73 

504 

. 50 

505 

.74 

506 

.68 

Unclassified items 


507 

. 48 

508 

. 47 

Eigen value UIT 

2.82 

% of variance UIT 

46.9 

Eigen value IT 

2.24 

% of variance IT 

100.0 


Uj|T = Without iterations.- 


IT = With iterations. 



Table B31 


Factor Pattern of 

Organizational Effectiveness 

Questionnaire 

Item no. 

Factors and loadings 

1 

509 

. 75 

510 

.84 

511 

.80 

512 

. 65 

Eigen value WIT 

2.72 

% of variance WIT 

68.1 

Eigen value IT 

2.32 

% of variance IT 

100.0 


WIT = Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 
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Table B32 

0 £ Pattern of Biographical Information Questionnaire 


Item 

n n 



Factors 

and loadin£s 




1 

2^^ 

3’^ 

4 

5 

6'^ 

7U 


sii 

.95 

- . 11 

. 10 

.01 

.08 

-.05 

.07 

.00 

514 

.95 

- .11 

.09 

. 02 

. 08 

-.05 

. 05 

.01 

515 

.18 

-.08 

.17 

. 72 

.29 

-.01 

-.03 

.17 

516 

.16 

-.08 

.15 

. 74 

.29 

.05 

. 02 

.20 

517 

-.22 

.01 

- .04 

. 60 

-.04 

.00 

.01 

-.07 

518 

* 08 

- .02 

- .19 

. 06 

.76 

.05 

- . 14 

.04 

519 

.11 

-.06 

-.20 

-.00 

.74 

.02 

-.18 

.08 

Unclassified 

520 .04 

items 

- .54 

-.02 

.01 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.09 

521 

.19 

- . 05 

.80 

. 00 

-.19 

.22 

-.15 

-.01 

522 

-.19 

-.03 

.00 

. 05 

. 04 

.96 

.03 

.02 

523 

.04 

- .05 

.18 

. 43 

.13 

-.05 

-.08 

.15 

524 

.32 

. 47 

-.26 

. 05 

- . 14 

. 01 

.04 

.69 

525 

.53 

.12 

-.07 

. 02 

.00 

.08 

-.11 

.46 

526 

.02 

.32 

-.14 

. 64 

.17 

-.00 

.19' 

.29 

527 

-.15 

-.09 

-.15 

-.14 

- . 45 

.02 

.52 

-.15 

528 

.23 

.18 

.16 

. 12 

.35 

-.05 

-.44 

.20 

529 

.00 

-.01 

.00 

-.00 

.34 

-.04 

.03 

- .03 

530 

. 10 

.12 

.03 

. 33 

- .07 

.05 

-.22 

- .07 

531 

.02 

-.17 

.05 

. 19 

.23 

-.03 

.08 

.42 

532 

-.00 

.01 

.03 

-.37 

.21 

-.11 

-.10 

- .02 

533 

-.11 

.09 

. 20 

-.36 

. 28 

. 04 

. 12 

.14 

534 

-.02 

-.03 

.00 

-.05 

.07 

.03 

-.33 

.01 

535 

.79 

-.09 

.08 

.03 

.11 

. 30 

.07 

-.00 

536 

. 10 

. 04 

.10 

-.05 

. 03 

. 06 

.25 

- .04 

537 

.30 

- .73 

.24 

-.05 

-.15 

.28 

-.20 

.04 

538 

,16 

-.70 

-.48 

-.05 

.03 

.11 

-.06 

.03 

539 

.28 

-.21 

-.05 

.07 

.14 

.06 

.22 

.05 

540 

.49 

- . 10 

-.09 

-.12 

.55 

.14 

- .12 

-.12 

541 

.35 

.21 

.84 

-.01 

-.12 

. 18 

.02 

- .01 

542 

.43 

-.29 

-.69 

.04 

.21 

. 13 

.05 

.01 

543 

-.01 

-.05 

.18 

.02 

.02 

-.04 

.05 

.03 

544 

-.05 

-.07 

.04 

-.01 

-.02 

.02 

-.05 

• .20 


C table continues ) 
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Table B32 C cont inued l 


Item 
no . 



Factors 

and loadings 



1 

2 '^ 

3^ 

4 

5 

6 ^ 

7^^ 

8'^ 

EV UIT 

7.93 

3.46 

3.08 

2.24 

1 . 66 

1.30 

1 . 18 

1 .14 

PV UIT 

24.8 

10.8 

9 . 6 

7.0 

5.2 

4.1 

3.7 

3 . 6 

EV IT 

7 .74 

3.21 

2.93 

1.84 

1.36 

0 . 76 

0 . 61 

0.52 

PV IT 

40.8 

16 . 9 

15.5 

9.7 

7.2 

4.0 

3 . 2 

2.8 

EV UIT 

= Eigen value 

without 

iterations . 




PV UIT 

= Per cent of 

variance without iterations. 



EV IT 

= Eigen value 

with iterations. 




PV IT 

= Per cent of 

variance with 

iterations . 



“Unsued 

factor due to 

high loading 

of only one item and other 

reasons 

mentioned on 

page 278. 
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Table B33 

Factor Pattern of Perceived Self-succesa Questionnaire 


Factors and loadinfis 

Iteffl no. 

1 

545 .75 

546 .60 

547 .74 

548 .54 

Eigen value UIT 2.30 

% of variance WIT 57.5 

Eigen value IT 1-76 

% of variance IT 100.0 


UIT = Without iterations. IT = With iterations. 


\ 
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Table B34 

Factor Pattern of Peraonal Ef f ectivenesa Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factors and 

1 2 

loadings 

3 

549 

. 93 

-.06 

- .02 

550 

. 68 

-.01 

. 03 

551 

- . 03 

.79 

.01 

552 

-.05 

. 69 

- .00 

553 

-.04 

-.04 

.75 

554 

. 02 

.01 

.71 

Unclassified items 




555 

.24 

.23 

.25 

556 

.32 

.37 

-.01 

Eifien value WIT 

3.03 

1.24 

1 . 13 

% of variance WIT 

37 . 9 

15.5 

14.2 

Eigen value IT 

2.55 

.76 

.73 

% of variance IT 

63.2 

18.8 

18.0 


WIT = Without iterations. 


IT = With iterations. 


Appendix C 


"Forced’* Factor Analysi 

8 Results 

for the Sectors in the 

Conceptual Scheme 


Factor 

Factor score 

Variables 

matrix 

coef f ici ents 

Sector a 



SCE 

.61 

.20 

COPCE 

.68 

.10 

SAE 

.63 

.19 

COPAE 

.76 

.36 

lEAE 

.45 

.08 

SPSE 

.46 

.11 

COPPSE 

.60 

.15 

lESPWE 

.09 

.05 

COPPUE 

.52 

.10 

AIRPUE 

.29 

.05 

CCPUM 

.14 

.02 

PSES 

.11 

.01 

Sector b 



CV 

.43 

.04 

OS 

.56 

.05 

OPSA 

.08 

.01 

EUL 

.41 

.04 

CL 

.45 

.05 

LP 

.48 

.05 

JPS 

.40 

.05 

PA 

.61 

.07 

VCACB 

.61 

.08 

VUBUPE 

.38 

.03 

VFH 

.41 

.03 

VIHH 

.43 

.04 

VIIIL 

.54 

.06 

UE 

.60 

.07 

EAF 

.09 

.01 

lAF 

.03 

.00 


{ appendix continues ) 
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C C cont inued 


Variable* 

Factor 

matrix 

Factor score 
coefficients 

EAS 

.20 

.02 

IAS 

PS 

.52 

.56 

.05 

.06 

CU 

.54 

.05 

DCSP 

.73 

.13 

DA 

.50 

.05 

TG 

-.17 

-.01 

RPG 

.33 

.03 

SG 

.37 

.03 

RNG 

-.07 

-.01 

CCPFUl! 

.40 

.04 

scsm 

.09 

.00 

LPCI 

-.01 

-.01 

ILC 

.46 

.04 

ELC 

.10 

-.00 

n ach. 

.59 

.07 

n power 

.31 

.03 

OPA 

.11 

.01 

LNSUS 

.37 

.03 

HNsys 

.44 

.04 

PSC 

.18 

.00 

SC 

.50 

.04 

FEPF 

.01 

.00 

FIPF 

-.13 

-.01 

SAB 

.60 

.07 

ODDSp 

.04 

.00 

ISDSp 

.46 

.06 

ADSp 

.27 

.02 

NCTSp 

.07 

.00 

OPOEDSp 

.32 

.03 

RADSp 

.32 

.03 

TPEDC 

-.07 

.00 

NCTC 

.03 

.01 

TPEDSb 

-.03 

-.01 

EDDSb 

.40 

.03 

NDCDSb 

.01 

.01 

QTB 

.48 

.04 

QSMD 

.52 

.06 

QPH 

.47 

.03 

NOKS 

.16 

.02 

OKS 

.65 

.08 


( appendix continues ) 
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Appendix C (continued) 



Factor 

Factor score 

Variables 

matrix 

coefficients 


Sector c 


SS 

.82 

.46 

HC 

.15 

.03 

CCL 

.82 

.47 

D 

.25 

.03 

LKX 

.52 

.09 


Sector e 


JPC 

.53 

.28 

S 

.39 

.16 

FS 

.58 

.33 

PSSI 

.38 

.16 

I 

.35 

.16 

ECO 

.29 

.13 

JfP 

.36 

.17 



£^ctor Patt e rn of "Second Order” Factor Analyaie 
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Appendix E 


Intercorrelations. Means. Standard Deviations. Standardized 
Cronbach’s Alphas, and Number of Items 
Pertaining to Variables 


SI .no. 

Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

SCE 

1.00 






2 

COPCE 

46 

1.00 





3 

SAE 

71 

33 

1.00 




4 

COPAE 

34 

81 

35 

1.00 



5 

lEAE 

54 

20 

49 

21 

1.00 


6 

SPSE 

24 

19 

40 

22 

24 

1.00 

1 

COPPSE 

18 

42 

18 

62 

14 

28 

8 

lESPUE 

-09 

-10 

04 

-08 

09 

37 

9 

COPPUE 

10 

30 

15 

50 

11 

21 

10 

AIRPUE 

09 

09 

24 

10 

06 

55 

11 

CCPUM 

23 

03 

20 

05 

19 

07 

12 

PSES 

24 

01 

23 

05 

05 

04 

13 

CV 

13 

-03 

16 

-02 

24 

07 

14 

OS 

13 

-04 

22 

-05 

18 

21 

15 

OPSA 

17 

29 

08 

36 

03 

06 

16 

EUL 

18 

09 

26 

08 

15 

20 

17 

CL 

11 

11 

13 

15 

08 

13 

18 

LP 

18 

12 

24 

17 

18 

22 

19 

JPS 

09 

11 

13 

07 

09 

09 

20 

PA 

19 

06 

21 

02 

15 

18 

21 

VCACB 

10 

-00 

14 

-03 

17 

14 

22 

VUBUPE 

05 

-03 

07 

-06 

12 

09 

23 

VFH 

13 

00 

06 

-07 

16 

08 

24 

VIHH 

04 

-06 

07 

-05 

07 

07 

25 

VIIIL 

17 

03 

18 

00 

19 

11 

26 

UE 

01 

-06 

09 

-02 

08 

11 

Ifean 


25.41 

5.13 

22.53 

5.58 

6.51 

22.86 

SD 

Alpha 


7.78 

2.18 

5.01 

1.94 

1.76 

4.71 


.89 

.74 

.82 

.71 

.76 

.81 

No. of 

items 

9 

2 

7 

2 

2 

7 
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Appendix E ( continued ') 


Si -no. 

Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

27 

EAF 

04 

09 

-02 

13 

05 

-12 

28 

lAF 

02 

-05 

-06 

-13 

03 

-07 

29 

EAS 

02 

10 

05 

13 

01 

-03 

30 

IAS 

13 

04 

11 

01 

20 

06 

31 

PS 

12 

04 

13 

03 

11 

13 

32 

CU 

08 

09 

06 

06 

13 

18 

33 

DCSP 

07 

-00 

14 

-02 

17 

20 

34 

DA 

06 

01 

09 

06 

04 

17 

35 

TG 

10 

09 

12 

11 

00 

-03 

36 

RPG 

06 

-00 

09 

06 

09 

04 

37 

SG 

01 

-03 

-05 

-06 

02 

08 

38 

RNG 

01 

-01 

01 

01 

02 

-04 

39 

CCPFUM 

12 

-01 

16 

-01 

17 

06 

40 

SCSUH 

-09 

02 

-09 

08 

-06 

-04 

41 

LPCI 

-19 

05 

-13 

03 

-08 

-03 

42 

ILC 

14 

07 

20 

12 

29 

27 

43 

ELC 

-05 

12 

-08 

12 

-07 

-17 

44 

n-ach. 

15 

06 

15 

06 

21 

14 

45 

Ti-power 

08 

11 

07 

17 

03 

03 

46 

OPA 

-01 

05 

-07 

05 

-08 

-01 

47 

LNSUS 

11 

13 

07 

15 

02 

04 

48 

HNSUS 

05 

07 

09 

09 

06 

10 

49 

PSC 

-05 

-19 

07 

-15 

16 

06 

50 

SC 

-05 

-08 

-01 

-07 

07 

13 

51 

FEPE 

02 

-04 

08 

-04 

01 

06 

52 

FIPF 

-09 

-02 

-12 

-04 

-08 

-12 

53 

SAB 

02 

-11 

05 

-09 

21 

12 

54 

TPEDC 

02 

05 

02 

15 

-07 

-04 

55 

NCTC 

-01 

06 

-02 

14 

-01 

-06 

56 

TPEDSb 

-05 

05 

04 

17 

-08 

-04 

57 

EDDSb 

05 

10 

20 

11 

06 

14 

58 

NDCDSb 

05 

13 

05 

16 

-00 

09 

59 

ODDSp 

14 

12 

08 

13 

-04 

03 

60 

ISDSp 

11 

-02 

17 

-02 

11 

IS 

61 

ADSp 

07 

• 06 

03 

09 

04 

04 

62 

NCTSp 

02 

08 

00 

18 

00 

02 

63 

OCOEDSp 

09 

11 

09 

17 

02 

09 

64 

RADSp 

29 

22 

17 

19 

19 

07 

65 

0TB 

17 

05 

16 

-02 

14 

19 

66 

QSMD 

15 

03 

21 

04 

15 

21 

67 

0PM 

14 

07 

19 

05 

09 

16 

66 

NOKS 

03 

12 

-04 

18 

-01 

-00 

69 

OKS 

14 

02 

19 

04 

30 

18 

70 

SS 

00 

. 03 

05 

04 

08 

22 

71 

HC 

-17 

-01 

-10 

00 

-15 

-OO 
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Appendix E ( continued ') 


Sl.no. 

Var iabl es 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

7 

COPPSE 

1.00 






8 

lESPUE 

02 

1.00 





9 

COPPUE 

76 

13 

1.00 




10 

AIRPUE 

12 

52 

20 

1.00 



11 

CCPUM 

-04 

02 

-01 

-02 

1.00 


12 

PSES 

-00 

-13 

-01 

-06 

-01 

1.00 

13 

CV 

01 

06 

-07 

-01 

24 

03 

14 

OS 

05 

13 

03 

-03 

22 

-02 

15 

OPSA 

34 

-05 

35 

03 

01 

-07 

16 

EUL 

04 

10 

04 

16 

23 

-05 

17 

CL 

14 

02 

14 

-05 

17 

-03 

18 

LP 

18 

23 

13 

22 

19 

-01 

19 

JPS 

06 

06 

0 2 

-03 

08 

-14 

20 

PA 

05 

14 

01 

03 

15 

-08 

21 

VCACB 

02 

15 

00 

04 

2 6 

-07 

22 

■VUBUPE 

-13 

11 

-14 

-02 

17 

-09 

23 

VFH 

-04 

06 

-12 

-03 

15 

-08 

24 

VIHH 

-12 

09 

-14 

-01 

13 

-04 

25 

VIIIL 

03 

11 

-02 

-02 

22 

06 

26 

WE 

04 

15 

-00 

06 

13 

-11 

27 

EAF 

04 

-13 

01 

-06 

03 

14 

28 

lAF 

-07 

01 

-07 

01 

06 

14 

29 

EAS 

16 

-01 

11 

06 

03 

-01 

30 

IAS 

-01 

14 

-03 

11 

23 

-04 

31 

PS 

05 

08 

-01 

02 

25 

-07 

32 

CU 

02 

13 

-01 

13 

22 

-11 

33 

DCSP 

02 

25 

-02 

23 

14 

-02 

34 

DA 

08 

16 

07 

17 

04 

-02 

35 

TG 

10 

-07 

06 

-04 

-01 

19 

36 

RPG 

11 

-01 

08 

02 

02 

08 

37 

SG 

-04 

15 

-07 

09 

11 

-16 

38 

RNG 

10 

-05 

07 

-01 

-03 

11 

39 

CCPFUM 

-06 

21 

-04 

12 

41 

06 

40 

SCSUM 

12 

-02 

11 

-03 

-01 

-02 

41 

LPCI 

04 

11 

05 

03 

-07 

-12 

42 

ILC 

13 

28 

14 

26 

07 

-06 

43 

ELC 

15 

-02 

09 

-12 

-06 

-12 

44 

n-ach. 

13 

23 

10 

18 

09 

-02 

45 

n-power 

18 

04 

17 

08 

07 

04 

46 

OPA 

14 

-01 

12 

-05 

-04 

-03 

Ilean 


5.87 

10.44 

5.75 

9.23 

7.09 

7.01 

SD 


1.97 

2.52 

2.15 

2.89 

1.49 

3.30 

Alpha 


.67 

.73 

.69 

.79 

.78 

.84 

No. of 

items 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 
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Appendix E ( continued ) 


SI .no . 

Variables 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

47 

LNSUS 

10 

-08 

09 

04 

09 

08 

48 

HNSUS 

16 

02 

12 

08 

01 

-03 

49 

PSC 

-13 

09 

-06 

03 

07 

-00 

50 

SC 

-07 

09 

-09 

06 

14 

-15 

51 

FEPF 

-03 

04 

02 

07 

-05 

03 

52 

FIPF 

-08 

-05 

-07 

-07 

01 

-12 

53 

SAB 

-03 

28 

-03 

00 

12 

-02 

54 

TPEDC 

22 

-03 

23 

04 

-09 

05 

55 

NCTC 

12 

-02 

08 

-04 

-02 

-06 

56 

TPEDSb 

19 

01 

23 

09 

-04 

-01 

57 

EDDSb 

05 

16 

08 

15 

08 

-04 

58 

NDCDSb 

16 

-03 

19 

10 

-03 

-05 

59 

ODDSb 

17 

-09 

17 

-02 

04 

03 

60 

ISDSp 

-01 

09 

02 

18 

18 

-01 

61 

ADSp 

- 13 

00 

17 

03 

04 

05 

62 

NCTSp 

13 

-06 

09 

-01 

04 

01 

63 

OCOEDSp 

23 

07 

25 

13 

04 

-07 

64 

RADSp 

19 

-06 

13 

04 

13 

-05 

65 

QTB 

01 

17 

-06 

20 

08 

10 

66 

QSMD 

-00 

22 

-02 

24 

15 

03 

67 

QPM 

06 

11 

02 

12 

19 

00 

68 

NOKS 

28 

-03 

25 

-01 

-07 

-04 

69 

OKS 

07 

20 

10 

13 

22 

-05 

70 

SS 

04 

32 

10 

38 

13 

-12 

71 

HC 

-04 

07 

-04 

11 

-13 

-18 

72 

CCL 

07 

23 

11 

28 

08 

-15 

73 

D 

-04 

08 

00 

10 

-05 

-15 

74^ 

HL 

-03 

17 

-03 

10 

-01 

-00 

75^ 

IC 

-16 

-11 

-15 

-12 

07 

16 

76 

LMX 

00 

27 

02 

26 

09 

-05 

77a 

OPSO 

05 

02 

06 

12 

03 

-08 

78® 

OPtSO 

02 

-02 

05 

08 

03 

-02 

79® 

OFSO 

-01 

06 

02 

12 

07 

-05 

80® 

0 

-05 

11 

-03 

11 

-10 

01 

81® 

TS 

04 

01 

04 

04 

10 

-04 

82 

OE 

04 

28 

04 

23 

06 

-19 

83 

JPC 

-18 

16 

-15 

04 

07 

-08 

84 

S 

-10 

09 

-11 

-06 

-09 

-30 


FS 

-10 

18 

-10 

13 

-03 

06 

86*^ 

CCS 

-06 

13 

-04 

15 

01 

22 

87 

PSSI 

04 

30 

06 

32 

06 

-10 

88 

I 

04 

22 

07 

27 

11 

08 

89 

ECD 

-00 

17 

-02 

18 

13 

-05 

90. 

JP 

04 

27 

01 

18 

13 

-21 

91^ 

GS 

05 

28 

07 

31 

-17 

-01 
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Appendix E ( continued ) 


SI * no . 

Variables 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

92^ 

JS 

03 

38 

07 

32 

-16 

-04 


OJS 

06 

16 

05 

25 

-15 

02 

94 

SFl: CHSA 

01 

16 

-03 

09 

24 

-14 

95^ 

SF2: MBS 

21 

-05 

22 

03 

-02 

03 

96^ 

SF3: DCO 

06 

31 

10 

35 

11 

-16 

97^ 

SF4: SIEE 

19 

-03 

14 

15 

24 

24 

98^ 

SF5: DJSA 

05 

09 

03 

09 

19 

-10 

99 C 

SF 6 : OPCPE 

93 

08 

94 

18 

-03 

* -01 

100 ^ 

SF7: NCTBS 

13 

-04 

09 

-02 

01 

-03 

101 ^ 

SF 8 : JMI 

-10 

18 

-10 

13 

-03 

06 

102 ^ 

SF9: RV 

-05 

15 

-10 

-01 

26 

-05 

103^ 

SFIO: SAPE 

21 

70 

23 

82 

04 

-04 

104^ 

SFll: TBPC 

04 

16 

-02 

18 

15 

06 

iob'^ 

SFl 2: AF 

-02 

-08 

-04 

-04 

05 

17 
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Appendix E C cont inued ) 


SI .no. 

Variables 

■a 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

13 

GV 

1.00 






14 

OS 

22 

1.00 





15 

OPSA 

-10 

-06 

1.00 




16 

EUL 

18 

42 

06 

1.00 



17 

CL 

12 

40 

22 

30 

1.00 


18 

LP 

24 

33 

19 

31 

31 

1.00 

19 

JPS 

13 

46 

14 

50 

42 

36 

20 

PA 

21 

56 

13 

30 

37 

36 

21 

VCACB 

26 

47 

-03 

36 

28 

22 

22 

VUBWPE 

21 

29 

-05 

21 

14 

03 

23 

VFH 

16 

22 

-03 

12 

11 

07 

24 

VIHH 

09 

34 

-06 

22 

13 

10 

25 

VIIIL 

14 

39 

02 

27 

19 

25 

26 

UE 

30 

34 

-10 

16 

26 

22 

27 

EAF 

07 

-05 

08 

01 

01 

07 

28 

lAF 

08 

01 

-14 

05 

-08 

02 

29 

EAS 

09 

05 

22 

10 

07 

05 

30 

IAS 

31 

33 

-04 

28 

18 

25 

31 

PS 

36 

26 

03 

14 

25 

20 

32 

CU 

33 

18 

02 

15 

15 

22 

33 

DCSP 

27 

43 

-09 

24 

24 

31 

34 

DA 

16 

24 

10 

27 

37 

31 

35 

TG 

13 

-18 

09 

-11 

-10 

-10 

36 

RPG 

19 

13 

17 

10 

29 

16 

37 

SG 

06 

18 

01 

08 

16 

11 

38 

RNG 

22 

-12 

01 

-09 

-07 

-00 

39 

CCPFUM 

36 

18 

-12 

21 

08 

15 

40 

SCSUM 

02 

-07 

21 

-05 

11 

07 

41 

LPCI 

-07 

-14 

08 

-03 

-01 

-06 

42 

ILC 

26 

13 

07 

15 

16 

32 

43 

ELC 

07 

-00 

30 

02 

10 

07 

44 

n-ach. 

28 

18 

02 

13 

20 

36 

45 

n-power 

11 

07 

27 

04 

19 

25 

46 

OPA 

09 

-05 

34 

-01 

14 

06 

47 

LNSUS 

22 

18 

17 

17 

22 

23 

48 

HNSUS 

23 

16 

15 

10 

26 

30 

49 

PSC 

03 

24 

-32 

15 

06 

08 

50 

SC 

28 

24 

-11 

12 

13 

19 

51 

FEPF 

01 

-05 

04 

09 

09 

10 

52 

FIPF 

-05 

03 

-01 

01 

-06 

-04 

Mean 


16.68 

16.93 

7.24 

15.88 

11.20 

7.75 



3.12 

2.65 

3.11 

2.78 

2.78 

1.62 

Alpha 


.74 

.80 

.78 

.75 

.86 

.66 

No. of 

itests 

5 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 
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Appendix E ( continued ) 


Sl.no. 

Variables 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

53 

SAB 

24 

34 

-04 

17 

20 

21 

54 

TPEDC 

-02 

-14 

40 

-18 

09 

08 

55 

NCTC 

02 

02 

22 

00 

10 

03 

56 

TPEDSb 

-04 

-10 

38 

-11 

10 

08 

57 

EDDSb 

14 

23 

03 

18 

25 

24 

58 

NDCDSb 

-07 

-08 

37 

01 

13 

07 

59 

ODDSb 

-02 

-08 

45 

-10 

16 

10 

60 

ISDSp 

19 

22 

10 

19 

21 

20 

61 

ADSp 

05 

15 

22 

09 

22 

07 

62 

NCTSp 

06 

08 

27 

06 

09 

09 

63 

OCOEDSp 

08 

14 

24 

06 

15 

16 

64 

RADSp 

11 

12 

32 

09 

07 

23 

65 

QTB 

22 

21 

-OO 

12 

14 

23 

66 

QSMD 

19 

20 

-06 

24 

10 

26 

67 

QPM 

10 

2 6 

-OO 

20 

17 

17 

68 

NOKS 

03 

-10 

34 

. -11 

19 

10 

69 

OKS 

41 

26 

02 

14 

25 

33 

70 

SS 

08 

14 

10 

16 

04 

15 

71 

HC 

-13 

-02 

-16 

03 

-10 

-17 

72 

CCL 

-00 

09 

14 

17 

07 

07 

73 

D 

-23 

-05 

-12 

-05 

-12 

-15 

74^ 

HL 

09 

-04 

-08 

-03 

02 

10 

75* 

IC 

-03 

04 

-22 

10 

-09 

-06 

76 

LMX 

06 

06 

10 

21 

00 

13 

77* 

OPSO 

-01 

-01 

08 

07 

07 

-03 

78* 

OPtSO 

-04 

-03 

04 

06 

-01 

-06 

79* 

OFSO 

-01 

03 

04 

12 

06 

-03 

80* 

0 

-03 

-09 

-11 

-06 

-09 

-09 

81 

TS 

04 

09 

-07 

11 

02 

-01 

82 

OE 

01 

09 

08 

17 

05 

01 

83 

JPC 

13 

03 

-14 

04 

03 

09 

84 

S 

-03 

-16 

-02 

-18 

-01 

-05 

85. 

FS 

10 

00 

-21 

03 

-08 

03 

86^ 

CCS 

11 

06 

-23 

09 

-12 

04 

87 

PSSI 

12 

13 

06 

24 

19 

20 

88 

I 

09 

05 

04 

13 

08 

19 

89 

ECD 

13 

17 

-07 

20 

05 

16 

90k 

JP 

09 

30 

-05 

34 

17 

17 

91k 

GS 

-12 

-50 

-04 

-37 

-34 

-23 

92k 

JS 

-12 

-36 

-OO 

-41 

-26 

-23 

93^' 

OJS 

-10 

-54 

-06 

-29 

-35 

-20 

94*^ 

SFl: HSA 

42 

36 

-06 

20 

28 

28 

95^ 

SF2: MBS 

-03 

-11 

46 

-14 

14 

09 

96*= 

SF3: DCO 

04 

13 

13 

19 

06 

10 

97*= 

SF4: SI EE 

17 

19 

13 

23 

12 

23 
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Appendix E (continued) 


Sl.no. 

Variablea 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

98^^ 

SF5: DJSA 

18 

51 

11 

90 

40 

38 

99 C 

SF 6 : OPCPE 

-03 

04 

37 

04 

15 

16 

100 ^ 

SF7; NCTBS 

04 

06 

26 

03 

10 

07 

101 ^ 

SF 8 : JMI 

10 

00 

-21 

03 

-08 

03 

102 ^ 

SF9: RV 

24 

47 

-03 

33 

24 

19 

103*^ 

SFIO: SAPE 

06 

15 

03 

20 

06 

27 

104^ 

SFll: TBPC 

18 

26 

-00 

18 

18 

23 

105^^ 

SF12: AF 

09 

-03 

-03 

04 

-04 

05 
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Appendix E ( continued ) 


SI . no . 

Variables 

mm 

20 

WBM 

22 

23 

24 

19 

JPS 

1.00 






20 

PA 

36 

1.00 





21 

VCACB 

28 

50 

1.00 




22 

VUBUPE 

25 

38 

47 

1.00 



23 

VFH 

17 

39 

43 

42 

1.00 


24 

VIHH 

22 

35 

42 

51 

35 

1.00 

25 

VIIIL 

21 

37 

55 

37 

45 

40 

26 

UE 

24 

34 

34 

19 

23 

21 

27 

EAF 

04 

-04 

03 

-10 

-00 

04 

28 

lAF 

-07 

-05 

-04 

-15 

-03 

-02 

29 

EAS 

09 

05 

10 

11 

-02 

10 

30 

IAS 

20 

32 

32 

12 

18 

18 

31 

PS 

17 

46 

32 

25 

32 

25 

32 

cu 

16 

25 

26 

13 

25 

18 

33 

DCSP 

18 

40 

36 

15 

28 

27 

34 

DA 

17 

24 

28 

04 

11 

08 

35 

TG 

-13 

-16 

-17 

-12 

-09 

-10 

36 

RPG 

12 

09 

21 

08 

-01 

05 

37 

SG 

18 

26 

27 

23 

24 

14 

38 

RNG 

-13 

-13 

-09 

-13 

-16 

-13 

39 

CCPFUM 

10 

12 

35 

18 

12 

17 

40 

SCSUM 

01 

-03 

05 

-05 

-03 

-02 

41 

LPCI 

-01 

-10 

-06 

-00 

03 

-00 

42 

ILC 

10 

22 

26 

11 

11 

13 

43 

ELC 

22 

06 

07 

07 

11 

09 

44 

n-ach. 

13 

24 

27 

17 

18 

13 

45 

n-power 

04 

10 

10 

00 

03 

-04 

46 

OPA 

11 

07 

-01 

00 

03 

-01 

47 

LNSUS 

13 

15 

10 

05 

06 

06 

48 

HNSUS 

16 

15 

16 

03 

09 

04 

49 

PSC 

12 

07 

22 

08 

02 

09 

50 

SC 

08 

27 

26 

15 

12 

22 

51 

FEPF 

-08 

-09 

-07 

-20 

-11 

-16 

52 

FIPF 

04 

-06 

-08 

03 

-10 

08 

53 

SAB 

27 

38 

39 

24 

35 

37 

54 

TPEDC 

-03 

-02 

-27 

-20 

-20 

-20 

55 

NCTC 

11 

03 

-04 

05 

-06 

08 

56 

TPEDSb 

02 

01 

-24 

-17 

-22 

-16 

57 

EDDSb 

16 

20 

23 

05 

08 

11 

58 

NDCDSb 

-02 

-02 

-08 

-10 

-12 

-14 

Mean 


12.17 

15.72 

16.90 

11.87 

8.05 

8-43 

SD 


2.16 

2.92 

2.43 

2.45 

1.35 

1.31 

Alpha 


.70 

.83 

.81 

.78 

.63 

.71 

No . of 

iteiBs 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 
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Appendix E ( continued ) 


Sl.no. 

Variables 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

59 

ODDSb 

00 

09 

-17 

-15 

-07 

-15 

60 

ISDSp 

11 

24 

22 

16 

16 

30 

61 

ADSp 

07 

13 

13 

-01 

02 

07 

62 

NCTSp 

11 

08 

03 

03 

-07 

11 
•f c 

63 

OCOEDSp 

14 

19 

15 

07 

13 

1 5 

•4 

64 

RADSp 

08 

26 

11 

11 

13 

1 6 

65 

QTB 

08 

32 

17 

13 

21 

20 

66 

QSMD 

10 

26 

18 

15 

20 

2 0 

67 

QPM 

20 

28 

20 

16 

24 

28 

68 

NOKS 

-04 

00 

02 

-08 

-01 

-05 

69 

OKS 

17 

36 

39 

22 

22 

19 

70 

SS 

12 

24 

21 

15 

18 

18 

71 

HC 

06 

-11 

09 

-04 

-06 

05 

72 

CCL 

17 

21 

20 

09 

16 

05 

73 

D 

-05 

-13 

-05 

-06 

-07 

-12 

74^ 

HL 

01 

06 

-01 

-00 

06 

02 

75* 

IC 

-04 

-13 

-13 

-08 

03 

-03 

76 

LMX 

10 

22 

13 

22 

19 

15 

77* 

OPSO 

04 

01 

14 

13 

06 

02 

78* 

OPtSO 

-02 

-06 

05 

06 

01 

-03 

79* 

OFSO 

04 

-00 

13 

10 

06 

03 

80* 

0 

-10 

-15 

-02 

01 

02 

-06 

81* 

TS 

04 

04 

15 

08 

09 

08 

82 

OE 

10 

14 

17 

10 

15 

04 

83 

JPC 

04 

03 

06 

02 

07 

06 

84 

S 

02 

02 

-08 

06 

05 

-02 

85^ 

FS 

-09 

-05 

-05 

-01 

04 

-00 

86 '> 

CCS 

-13 

-09 

-02 

-07 

-01 

-02 

87 

PSSI 

11 

22 

24 

17 

10 

13 

88 

I 

01 

09 

10 

04 

05 

10 

89 

ECO 

10 

19 

13 

18 

21 

14 

90^ 

JP 

24 

29 

27 

22 

12 

31 

g.h 

GS 

-44 

-36 

-27 

-11 

-12 

-16 

92^ 

JS 

-45 

-21 

-20 

-07 

-07 

-11 

93^ 

OJS 

-38 

-42 

-28 

-13 

-15 

-18 

94 C 

SFl: CHSA 

23 

44 

40 

24 

31 

28 

95^ 

SF2: MBS 

00 

04 

-24 

-19 

-16 

— 1 8 

96^ 

SF3: DCO 

16 

24 

22 

13 

19 

11 

97 ^ 

SF4: SIEE 

12 

21 

14 

07 

12 

06 

98^ 

SF5: DJSA 

83 

37 

38 

26 

16 

2 6 

99° 

SF 6 : OPCPE 

04 

03 

01 

-14 

-09 

-14 

n 

100 ° 

SF7: NCTBS 

12 

06 

-00 

04 

-07 

10 

101 ° 

SF 8 : JHI 

-09 

-05 

-05 

-01 

04 

-00 

102 ° 

SF9: RV 

31 

54 

81 

76 

66 

67 

103° 

SFIO: SAFE 

06 

16 

14 

07 

0 6 

0 6 

104° 

SFll: TBPC 

16 

33 

20 

17 

25 

2 7 

105° 

SFl 2: AF 

-02 

-06 

-00 

-15 

-02 

01 
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Appendix E (continued) 


Sl.no. 

Variables 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

25 

VIIIL 

1.00 






26 

UE 

31 

1.00 





27 

EAF 

02 

-06 

1.00 




28 

lAF 

-01 

01 

27 

1.00 



29 

EAS 

02 

12 

22 

07 

1.00 


30 

IAS 

25 

40 

07 

15 

19 

1.00 

31 

PS 

29 

37 

05 

-01 

11 

26 

32 

CU 

23 

39 

09 

02 

08 

35 

33 

DCSP 

34 

53 

06 

06 

09 

41 

34 

DA 

26 

28 

08 

-03 

03 

25 

35 

TG 

-16 

-20 

18 

11 

14 

-11 

36 

RPG 

17 

21 

18 

-02 

33 

15 

37 

SG 

24 

21 

03 

04 

07 

21 

38 

RNG 

-11 

-11 

14 

06 

11 

-04 

39 

CCPFUM 

25 

26 

04 

09 

03 

35 

40 

SCSUM 

00 

03 

11 

01 

09 

-04 

41 

LPCI 

-10 

03 

01 

-02 

09 

-05 

42 

ILC 

18 

28 

-07 

02 

10 

26 

43 

ELC 

05 

05 

21 

-11 

26 

-08 

44 

n ach . 

27 

35 

05 

07 

10 

33 

45 

n power 

05 

17 

22 

06 

13 

11 

46 

OPA 

-03 

07 

13 

-01 

28 

-06 

47 

LNSUS 

13 

17 

10 

10 

18 

17 

48 

HNSUS 

20 

25 

22 

03 

11 

09 

49 

PSC 

12 

29 

-11 

-02 

-10 

18 

50 

SC 

14 

44 

06 

04 

10 

33 

51 

FEPF 

-09 

-02 

05 

-04 

06 

-01 

52 

FIPF 

-08 

-11 

-06 

01 

02 

02 

53 

SAB 

38 

45 

-01 

-01 

11 

34 

54 

TPEDC 

-14 

-18 

09 

01 

16 

-17 

55 

NCTC 

-00 

03 

12 

-03 

20 

-02 

56 

TPEDSb 

-11 

-11 

08 

03 

15 

-14 

57 

EDDSb 

18 

19 

16 

01 

04 

11 

58 

NDCDSb 

-15 

-19 

07 

02 

15 

-10 

59 

ODDSb 

-12 

-15 

12 

03 

21 

-04 

60 

ISDSp 

19 

21 

09 

-06 

15 

21 

61 

ADSp 

10 

12 

17 

04 

20 

14 

Ifean 


15.95 

16.09 

7.48 

5.03 

6.05 

7.56 

SO 


2.58 

2.50 

2.38 

2.15 

1.60 

1.38 

Alpha 


.81 

.73 

.63 

.81 

.42 

.63 

No. of 

itens 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 
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Appendix E ( continued !) 


Sl.no. 

Variables 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

62 

NCTSp 

03 

05 

17 

-01 

2 2 

01 

63 

OCOEDSp 

21 

10 

17 

-03 

15 

03 

64 

RADSp 

17 

04 

15 

04 

14 

13 

65 

QTB 

30 

19 

-10 

12 

06 

21 

66 

QSMD 

28 

33 

-05 

08 

11 

35 

67 

QPM 

31 

26 

-09 

-01 

09 

24 

68 

NOKS 

-02 

-03 

26 

06 

21 

-01 

69 

OKS 

2 9 

50 

07 

02 

09 

39 

70 

SS 

11 

19 

-03 

-01 

19 

20 

71 

HC 

-02 

05 

-08 

-08 

07 

06 

72 

CCL 

10 

12 

-10 

-00 

14 

16 

73 

D 

-06 

-11 

-21 

-07 

-04 

-06 

74® 

HL 

-02 

10 

-02 

03 

-10 

02 

75® 

IC 

-01 

-08 

-01 

16 

-15 

07 

76 

LMX 

13 

03 

-09 

03 

14 

12 

77® 

OPSO 

05 

-04 

-03 

-05 

01 

01 

78® 

OPtSO 

01 

-13 

-02 

01 

-05 

03 

79® 

OFSO 

06 

-02 

-01 

04 

-02 

04 

80®- 

0 

-05 

-06 

-09 

10 

-03 

-03 

81 

TS 

09 

05 

07 

05 

03 

14 

82 

OE 

07 

11 

-12 

01 

13 

19 

83 

JPC 

04 

13 

-09 

03 

-05 

10 

84 

S 

-06 

08 

-03 

-07 

-01 

-14 

85^ 

FS 

-03 

04 

-11 

15 

-11 

10 

86^ 

CCS 

-01 

-01 

-10 

18 

-12 

16 

87 

PSSI 

06 

22 

-17 

-01 

10 

26 

88 

I 

11 

14 

-09 

05 

05 

12 

89 

ECD 

19 

22 

-10 

02 

04 

21 

90^ 

JP 

14 

32 

01 

-04 

10 

28 

91^ 

GS 

-29 

-15 

-05 

-00 

05 

-14 

92^ 

JS 

-22 

-07 

-09 

-02 

09 

-08 

93^' 

OJS 

-31 

-19 

-02 

01 

02 

-17 

94"’ 

SFl : CHSA 

34 

83 

02 

02 

14 

46 

95"" 

SF2: MBS 

-13 

-16 

11 

03 

20 

-11 

96"= 

SF3: DCO 

11 

17 

-09 

-00 

18 

21 

97"= 

SF4: SIEE 

20 

05 

02 

-00 

04 

15 

98 ^ 

SF5: DJSA 

28 

22 

03 

-00 

11 

28 

99"= 

SF6: OPCPE 

00 

02 

03 

-08 

14 

-02 

ioo"= 

SF7: NCTBS 

02 

04 

16 

-02 

23 

-00 

101*^ 

SF8: JMI 

-03 

04 

-11 

15 

-11 

10 

e 

102 

SF9: RV 

78 

35 

-01 

-07 

09 

29 

c 

103 

SFIO: SAFE 

09 

13 

-13 

-03 

00 

12 

104"= 

SFll: TBPC 

34 

26 

-11 

06 

08 

25 

105"= 

SFl 2: AF 

01 

-04 

82 

77 

19 

14 
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Appendix E (continued) 


I * M 

Variables 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

31 

PS 

1.00 






32 

CU 

41 

1.00 





33 

DCSP 

43 

48 

1.00 




34 

DA 

18 

22 

46 

1.00 



35 

TG 

-03 

-09 

-17 

-12 

1.00 


36 

RPG 

15 

12 

21 

36 

12 

1.00 

37 

SG 

25 

17 

30 

16 

-30 

04 

38 

RNG 

-05 

01 

-05 

05 

44 

25 

39 

CCPFUM 

17 

28 

26 

16 

-02 

15 

40 

SCSUM 

-01 

09 

07 

17 

17 

15 

41 

LPCI 

-07 

01 

06 

-04 

02 

11 

42 

ILC 

20 

30 

34 

25 

-08 

17 

43 

ELC 

14 

03 

01 

00 

23 

10 

44 

n-ach . 

27 

36 

53 

37 

-07 

30 

45 

ti power 

06 

12 

19 

42 

08 

43 

46 

OPA 

15 

07 

-00 

05 

20 

15 

47 

LNSUS 

11 

33 

29 

24 

06 

13 

48 

HNSUS 

22 

25 

34 

39 

-04 

31 

49 

PSC 

03 

03 

21 

05 

-27 

-04 

50 

SC 

38 

40 

49 

29 

-12 

16 

51 

FEPF 

-14 

-02 

05 

19 

-00 

11 

52 

FIPF 

-07 

-03 

-11 

-13 

03 

-13 

53 

SAB 

37 

26 

49 

23 

-21 

17 

54 

TPEDC 

-05 

01 

-09 

09 

26 

15 

55 

NCTC 

03 

-02 

-11 

01 

25 

05 

56 

TPEDSb 

-02 

03 

-04 

08 

25 

16 

57 

EDDSb 

18 

16 

27 

26 

-10 

29 

58 

NDCDSb 

-01 

09 

-06 

13 

22 

22 

59 

ODDSb 

01 

10 

-04 

13 

27 

23 1 

60 

ISDSp 

23 

22 

31 

27 

-09 

22 

61 

ADSp 

13 

15 

15 

13 

08 

20 

62 

NCTSp 

06 

-04 

-07 

-03 

17 

10 i 

63 

OCOEDSp 

17 

22 

18 

13 

04 

17 

64 

RADSp 

18 

16 

13 

17 

01 

14 : 

65 

QTB 

30 

30 

45 

29 

-12 

-03 t 

66 

QSMD 

28 

38 

46 

29 

-04 

10 

67 

QPM 

35 

24 

47 

19 

-06 

-03 

68 

NOKS 

07 

09 

05 

17 

23 

22 

Mean 


7.30 

6.66 

38.11 

6.80 

6.22 

9.24 

SD 


1.51 

1.45 

5.31 

1.35 

2.22 

2.59 1 

Alpha 


.75 

.68 

.89 

.56 

.71 

.78 

m 

o 

o 

i t ems 

2 

2 

10 

2 

3 

3 

, ^ . ' . ' . 
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App«ndix E (continued) 


SI . np . 

Variables 

on 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

69 

OKS 

40 

38 

47 

20 

-04 

13 

70 

SS 

17 

19 

26 

10 

-11 

02 

71 

HC 

-05 

-09 

-04 

-06 

-16 

-06 

72 

CCL 

25 

17 

21 

04 

-04 

-06 

73 

D 

-08 

-04 

-03 

-16 

-24 

-19 

74* 

HL 

14 

12 

16 

05 

-03 

-05 

75* 

IC 

-08 

-02 

-02 

-11 

-06 

-15 

76 

LMX 

13 

08 

15 

06 

-08 

01 

77* 

OPSO 

02 

04 

-03 

00 

-03 

01 

^®a 

OPtSO 

-03 

02 

-05 

-07 

-05 

-09 

79® 

OFSO 

-01 

01 

04 

04 

-07 

-04 

80 

0 

-06 

02 

-02 

-02 

-02 

-06 

81* 

TS 

08 

01 

07 

-01 

-06 

00 

82 

OE 

21 

11 

19 

02 

-11 

-10 

83 

JPC 

14 

05 

07 

00 

-12 

-05 

84 

S 

17 

06 

08 

-04 

-03 

-02 

85. 

FS 

03 

97 

10 

01 

-07 

-13 

86*' 

CCS 

-06 

07 

06 

01 

-05 

-14 

87 

PSSI 

14 

26 

27 

31 

-20 

12 

88 

I 

14 

12 

24 

17 

-03 

OO 

89 

ECO 

18 

21 

32 

16 

-07 

-03 


JP 

19 

17 

34 

20 

-15 

04 

9lJ 

GS 

-08 

-07 

-05 

-07 

10 

-05 

92^ 

JS 

-03 

-03 

02 

-05 

09 

-04 

93^ 

OJS 

-11 

-09 

-10 

-07 

10 

-05 

94 c 

SFl: CHSA 

69 

70 

65 

33 

-17 

22 

95^ 

SF2: MBS 

-01 

06 

-06 

12 

29 

21 

96^ 

SF3: DCO 

24 

19 

26 

07 

-10 

-05 

97 

SF4: SIEE 

13 

09 

12 

08 

11 

08 

98*^ 

SF5: DJSA 

18 

18 

24 

26 

-14 

13 

99^ 

SF6: OPCPE 

02 

00 

-00 

08 

09 

10 

100^ 

SF7: NCTBS 

05 

-03 

-09 

-01 

23 

08 

101^ 

SF8: JMI 

03 

09 

10 

01 

-07 

-13 

102^ 

SF9: RV 

38 

28 

37 

22 

-18 

16 

103; 

SFIO: SAPE 

10 

19 

27 

20 

-05 

03 

104: 

SFll: TBPC 

37 

30 

52 

27 

-10 

-03 

105"^ 

SF12: AF 

03 

07 

08 

04 

19 

11 
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3L m Wk • 

Variabl ea 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

37 

SG 

1.00 






38 

RNG 

-32 

1.00 





39 

CCPFUK 

14 

05 

1.00 




40 

SCSUK 

06 

15 

16 

1.00 



41 

LPCI 

-00 

-05 

-02 

06 

1.00 


42 

ILC 

24 

01 

18 

02 

02 

1.00 

43 

ELC 

-01 

07 

-14 

17 

06 

-03 

44 

n-ach. 

16 

05 

22 

14 

05 

36 

45 

n-power 

11 

17 

08 

23 

05 

15 

46 

OPA 

03 

13 

-05 

25 

03 

09 

47 

LNSUS 

07 

04 

16 

11 

04 

15 

48 

HNSUS 

07 

14 

15 

15 

07 

17 

49 

PSC 

13 

-18 

21 

-14 

-10 

09 

50 

SC 

25 

-01 

26 

02 

-03 

30 

51 

FEPF 

-07 

10 

08 

-02 

06 

11 

52 

FIPF 

-10 

08 

00 

-02 

-10 

-12 

53 

SAB 

31 

-05 

22 

-06 

09 

37 

54 

TPEDC 

-01 

17 

-17 

21 

09 

00 

55 

NCTC 

-05 

09 

-04 

13 

05 

-04 

56 

TPEDSb 

-03 

18 

-11 

21 

11 

02 

57 

EDDSb 

10 

01 

24 

11, 

09 

13 

58 

NDCDSb 

01 

15 

-07 

27 

09 

07 

59 

ODDSb 

-04 

19 

-10 

24 

09 

00 

60 

ISDSp 

06 

-02 

15 

04 

02 

24 

61 

ADSp 

09 

00 

07 

09 

-04 

14 

62 

NCTSp 

-05 

09 

-01 

12 

06 

00 

63 

OCOEDSp 

12 

01 

08 

23 

03 

17 

64 

RADSp 

12 

-01 

05 

08 

-00 

21 

65 

QTB 

19 

-12 

20 

03 

-08 

23 

66 

QSMD 

24 

01 

22 

-07 

-01 

28 

67 

QPM 

19 

-13 

. 11 

-07 

-06 

17 

68 

NOKS 

03 

21 

-08 

30 

11 

12 

69 

OKS 

15 

01 

37 

08 

03 

37 

70 

SS 

22 

-10 

23 

04 

11 

29 

71 

HC 

14 

-23 

06 

-04 

08 

-06 

72 

CCL 

29 

-18 

23 

01 

11 

16 

73 

D 

12 

-25 

-01 

-17 

-02 

-07 

74* 

HL 

02 

-06 

07 

-00 

07 

12 

75 

IC 

-11 

01 

04 

-15 

-10 

-10 

Hean 


14.52 

4.41 

17.50 

5.50 

42.31 

6.93 

SD 


2.80 

1.70 

2.93 

1.63 

12.96 

1.32 

Alpha 


. 83 

.73 

.74 

.53 

.94 

.66 

No. of 

itens 

4 

2 

5 

2 

16 

2 
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AppttndXx E C continued ') 


■<S • Hi 'O' • 

Variables 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

76 

A 

LMX 

14 

-08 

15 

-06 

15 

16 

77 

OPSO 

02 

-10 

07 

04 

07 

-01 

78* 

OPtSO 

-04 

-09 

05 

-02 

01 

-08 

79* 

OFSO 

01 

-11 

07 

-01 

08 

02 

80* 

0 

-02 

-02 

07 

-04 

02 

-00 

81* 

TS 

00 

-07 

06 

-05 

13 

01 

82 

OE 

30 

-15 

22 

00 

14 

17 

83 

JPC 

-06 

-05 

12 

-10 

-04 

09 

84 

S 

07 

-09 

-04 

00 

17 

07 

85, 

FS 

-02 

-09 

14 

-07 

-03 

06 

86^^ 

CCS 

-08 

-04 

15 

-08 

-12 

03 

87 

PSSI 

21 

-14 

14 

-03 

-02 

32 

88 

I 

07 

06 

21 

02 

-01 

24 

89 

ECD 

15 

-15 

18 

-06 

09 

24 

90k 

JP 

30 

-09 

23 

00 

08 

22 

91k 

GS 

-00 

03 

04 

05 

14 

09 

92k 

JS 

02 

01 

04 

04 

16 

12 

93*" 

OJS 

-02 

04 

04 

06 

10 

06 

94^ 

SFl: CHSA 

29 

-07 

33 

04 

-01 

36 

95^ 

SF2: MBS 

-03 

20 

-13 

25 

11 

01 

9«J 

SF3: DCO 

30 

-16 

26 

02 

13 

24 

„c 

SF4: SIEE 

-01 

01 

16 

-10 

-18 

20 

98^ 

SF5: DJSA 

14 

-13 

19 

-03 

-03 

15 

99 

SF6: OPCPE 

-06 

09 

-06 

12 

05 

14 

100^ 

SF7: NCTBS 

-05 

09 

-02 

13 

06 

-02 

101 

SF8: JMI 

-02 

-09 

14 

-07 

-03 

06 

102 

SF9: RV 

31 

-16 

30 

-01 

-05 

22 

103^ 

SFIO: SAPE 

12 

-04 

14 

-04 

03 

32 

104 

SFll: TBPC 

21 

-14 

17 

-02 

-08 

23 

105*^ 

SFl 2: AF 

05 

13 

08 

08 

-00 

-03 
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App«ndix E ( continued ') 


SI • CIO * 

Variables 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

43 

ELC 

1.00 






44 

n-ach. 

-04 

1.00 





4S 

a-power 

12 

46 

1.00 




46 

OPA 

33 

06 

21 

1.00 



47 

LNSUS 

07 

19 

14 

13 

1.00 


48 

HNSUS 

15 

35 

36 

26 

35 

1.00 

49 

PSC 

-24 

15 

-16 

-36 

-05 

-04 

50 

SC 

-14 

36 

13 

02 

16 

20 

51 

FEPF 

-10 

09 

10 

05 

08 

09 

52 

FIPF 

-00 

-11 

-12 

03 

-08 

-09 

53 

SAB 

13 

30 

07 

03 

09 

21 

54 

TPEDC 

20 

00 

23 

29 

11 

13 

55 

NCTC 

21 

-05 

02 

17 

13 

06 

56 

TPEDSb 

18 

05 

25 

28 

09 

11 

57 

EDDSb 

03 

28 

26 

05 

12 

29 

58 

NDCDSb 

17 

04 

25 

32 

15 

17 

59 

ODDSb 

24 

01 

27 

31 

21 

20 

60 

ISDSp 

06 

22 

16 

01 

22 

27 

61 

ADSp 

08 

13 

16 

20 

22 

22 

62 

14TSp 

18 

-06 

-00 

16 

15 

04 

63 

OCOEDSp 

14 

18 

17 

13 

19 

19 

64 

EADSp 

13 

21 

25 

13 

18 

13 

65 

QTB 

-04 

38 

03 

-03 

26 

19 

66 

QSMD 

-04 

33 

12 

-06 

28 

23 

67 

QPM 

04 

28 

06 

-00 

18 

14 

68 

NOKS 

29 

21 

46 

43 

17 

31 

69 

OKS 

07 

50 

19 

13 

24 

32 

70 

SS 

-01 

17 

10 

05 

12 

18 

71 

HC 

-09 

-10 

-17 

-15 

-06 

-14 

72 

CCL 

04 

10 

-03 

06 

12 

08 

73 

D 

-19 

-11 

-22 

-22 

-11 

-14 

7 *! 

HE 

-09 

12 

04 

07 

13 

14 

75® 

IC 

-19 

-07 

-13 

-12 

06 

-10 

76 

LMX 

04 

15 

05 

10 

07 

02 

77* 

OPSO 

-03 

00 

-06 

-12 

07 

00 

78* 

OPtSO 

-13 

-04 

-13 

-15 

08 

-03 

79* 

OFSO 

-05 

-00 

-08 

-15 

05 

-00 

80* 

0 

-18 

-03 

-13 

-08 

05 

-02 

81* 

TS 

-07 

04 

-05 

-20 

-00 

-09 

82 

OE 

06 

11 

-01 

-03 

06 

00 

tlean 


5.52 

10.35 

5.79 

10.73 

6.63 

10.26 

SD 


1.53 

2.07 

1.74 

3.61 

1.55 

2.23 

Alpha 


.54 

.65 

.70 

.85 

.56 

.78 

No. of 

itens 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 
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Appendix E (continued) 


SI . t%€> » 

Variablea 

43 

44 

45 

46 


48 

83 

JPC 

-03 

13 

04 

05 

-06 

00 

84 

S 

10 

07 

-03 

13 

-02 

08 

85 

FS 

-20 

05 

-06 

-06 

10 

-01 

86** 

CCS 

-27 

00 

-09 

-15 

10 

-07 

87 

PSSI 

-06 

21 

15 

-04 

10 

09 

88 

I 

-01 

18 

05 

05 

18 

11 

89 

BCD 

-01 

20 

05 

-11 

06 

06 


JP 

-02 

20 

03 

-06 

11 

08 


GS 

-09 

04 

05 

03 

-11 

-06 

92^ 

JS 

-03 

07 

09 

04 

-12 

-03 

93^ 

OJS 

-12 

01 

01 

02 

-10 

-07 

94^ 

SFl; CHSA 

04 

45 

17 

10 

26 

31 

95^^ 

SF2: MBS 

23 

02 

28 

33 

17 

17 


SF3: DCO 

03 

15 

02 

04 

12 

12 


SF4: SIEE 

-07 

17 

08 

-04 

10 

07 


SF5: DJSA 

12 

15 

04 

05 

17 

14 

99^ 

SF6: OPCPE 

12 

12 

19 

14 

10 

15 

100^ 

SF7: NCTBS 

21 

-06 

01 

18 

15 

05 

101^ 

SF8: JMI 

-20 

05 

-06 

-06 

10 

-01 

102^ 

SF9: RV 

09 

28 

05 

-01 

12 

15 

103^ 

SFIO: SAFE 

-14 

21 

06 

-02 

01 

09 

104® 

SFll: TBPC 

-00 

37 

05 

-02 

25 

19 

105® 

SFl 2: AF 

07 

07 

18 

08 

12 

17 
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Appendix E (continued^ 


Sl.no. 

Variables 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

49 

PSC 

1.00 






50 

SC 

22 

1.00 





51 

FEPF 

-05 

07 

1.00 




52 

FIPF 

05 

02 

-15 

1.00 



S3 

SAB 

21 

35 

-04 

-10 

1.00 


54 

TPEDC 

-41 

-16 

08 

-09 

-19 

1.00 

55 

NCTC 

-07 

02 

-06 

02 

-00 

23 

56 

TPEDSb 

-31 

-12 

09 

-07 

-18 

87 

57 

EDDSb 

11 

20 

04 

-07 

15 

-01 

58 

NDCDSb 

-33 

-12 

11 

-07 

-21 

54 

59 

ODDSb 

-44 

-11 

12 

-05 

-16 

74 

60 

ISDSp 

08 

28 

07 

02 

26 

-02 

61 

ADSp 

-05 

07 

02 

-00 

09 

23 

62 

NCTSp 

-13 

11 

-02 

01 

01 

21 

63 

OCOEDSp 

-06 

09 

-01 

-06 

15 

21 

64 

RADSp 

-13 

08 

-02 

-07 

16 

17 

65 

0TB 

02 

17 

05 

-11 

26 

04 

66 

OSMD 

15 

23 

02 

-13 

32 

-02 

67 

0PM 

02 

12 

-06 

-13 

29 

-04 

68 

NOKS 

-38 

06 

08 

-05 

-02 

39 

69 

OKS 

18 

34 

-01 

-14 

43 

-10 

70 

SS 

-02 

17 

01 

-02 

24 

-01 

71 

HC 

18 

-01 

-11 

-00 

03 

-19 

72 

CCL 

-02 

12 

01 

02 

14 

-00 

73 

D 

12 

-11 

-06 

-02 

-14 

-10 


HL 

03 

10 

-01 

-09 

08 

-10 

75® 

IC 

12 

07 

05 

06 

-07 

-16 

76 

LMX 

-06 

04 

04 

-05 

18 

08 

77® 

OPSO 

01 

-03 

-04 

04 

-05 

02 

78® 

OPtSO 

-00 

-02 

-04 

07 

-15 

-01 

79® 

OFSO 

04 

-01 

00 

01 

-03 

-01 

80® 

0 

03 

07 

08 

-03 

-06 

-05 

81® 

TS 

16 

05 

-06 

06 

05 

-15 

82 

OE 

02 

12 

01 

04 

15 

-11 

83 

JPC 

12 

17 

09 

02 

13 

-21 

84 

S 

-03 

12 

-00 

-13 

10 

-04 

85^ 

FS 

04 

10 

07 

-10 

03 

-17 

86^ 

CCS 

09 

05 

08 

-01 

-03 

-17 

87 

PSSI 

13 

20 

11 

-08 

21 

-03 

88 

I 

00 

13 

10 

-11 

18 

-02 

Kean 


21.79 

7-75 

5.77 

5.36 

18.92 

7.08 

SD 


3.58 

1.34 

1.69 

1.52 

2.93 

3.07 

Alpha 


.81 

.61 

NA 

NA 

.77 

.79 

No. o£ 

it eats 

5 

2 

NA 

NA 

5 

4 
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Appsndix E (continued) 


SI « no « 

Variabl ea 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

89 

ECD 

18 

20 

-03 

07 

18 

-15 


JP 

18 

31 

04 

-08 

32 

-14 

91^ 

GS 

-10 

-02 

08 

-08 

-07 

11 

92^ 

JS 

-10 

00 

06 

-08 

-01 

14 


OJS 

-08 

-03 

09 

-06 

-12 

07 

94^ 

SFl: CHSA 

22 

71 

-04 

-08 

50 

-14 

95*^ 

SF2: MBS 

-43 

-14 

11 

-07 

-19 

93 

96^ 

SF3: DCO 

-01 

16 

01 

01 

21 

-03 

97 C 

SF4; SIEE 

02 

-02 

05 

-11 

06 

01 

98^ 

SF5: DJSA 

15 

12 

02 

02 

25 

-13 

99C 

SF 6 : OPCPE 

-10 

-09 

-00 

-08 

-03 

24 

100 *^ 

SF7: NCTBS 

-11 

07 

-04 

02 

01 

24 

101 

SF 8 : JMI 

04 

10 

07 

-10 

03 

-17 

102 ^ 

SF9: RV 

16 

24 

-17 

-05 

46 

-27 

103*^ 

SFIO: SAPE 

07 

12 

07 

-11 

15 

-01 

104° 

SFll: TBPC 

02 

16 

-00 

-14 

31 

-00 

105° 

SFl 2: AF 

-08 

06 

01 

-03 

-02 

06 


( appendix continues ) 
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Appendix E (continued) 


Rffij 

Variablea 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

55 

NCTC 

1.00 






5<S 

TPEDSb 

18 

1.00 





57 

EDDSb 

04 

10 

1.00 




58 

NDCDSb 

15 

52 

15 

1.00 



59 

ODDSb 

19 

66 

07 

59 

1.00 


60 

ISDSp 

02 

05 

41 

03 

14 

1.00 

61 

ADSp 

11 

23 

19 

30 

31 

32 

62 

NCTSp 

71 

15 

05 

07 

21 

12 

63 

OCOEDSp 

09 

22 

18 

18 

31 

26 

64 

RADSp 

14 

16 

19 

29 

34 

23 

65 

QTB 

-08 

05 

14 

-04 

04 

23 

66 

QSKD 

-05 

02 

20 

-02 

-00 

19 

67 

QPM 

-06 

-00 

05 

-07 

02 

21 

68 

NOKS 

15 

36 

25 

37 

45 

13 

69 

OKS 

01 

-06 

30 

-02 

-01 

28 

70 

SS 

-03 

03 

11 

04 

-01 

30 

71 

HC 

-03 

-18 

-05 

-17 

-27 

-08 

72 

CCL 

-02 

02 

05 

06 

00 

09 

73 

D 

-19 

-06 

-12 

-10 

-21 

-21 

74* 

HL 

-08 

-09 

03 

-02 

-08 

07 

75* 

IC 

-13 

-16 

-04 

-18 

-16 

-03 


LUX 

-09 

11 

06 

07 

04 

23 

77* 

OPSO 

08 

01 

-03 

04 

00 

-02 

78* 

OPtSO 

05 

-02 

-07 

-02 

-03 

-06 

79* 

OFSO 

06 

-01 

-04 

-00 

-04 

-04 

80 

0 

02 

-05 

-02 

-05 

-11 

-06 

81* 

TS 

06 

-14 

01 

-15 

-14 

-01 

82 

OE 

-03 

-07 

10 

-02 

-09 

06 

83 

JPC 

-05 

-14 

05 

-16 

-15 

11 

84 

S 

02 

-01 

-03 

07 

-03 

-04 

85^ 

FS 

-12 

-16 

00 

-11 

-18 

06 

86*^ 

CCS 

-13 

-17 

-00 

-16 

-19 

06 

87 

PSSI 

-05 

01 

14 

-01 

-02 

18 

88 

I 

-08 

-04 

08 

-01 

04 

14 

89 

ECD 

-05 

-09 

16 

-14 

-14 

18 

90- 

JP 

06 

-10 

13 

-10 

-13 

24 

91^ 

GS 

-08 

10 

-06 

09 

04 

-08 

72k 

JS 

-02 

14 

-01 

08 

04 

-04 

93’’ 

OJS 

-13 

05 

-09 

09 

04 

-09 

94® 

SFl: CHSA 

02 

-08 

24 

-11 

-07 

31 

If . 


5.07 

7.21 

6.70 

3.30 

14.17 

7.58 

SD 


1.64 

3.30 

1.77 ' 

1.74 

5.26 

1.45 

•AlpIiA' 


.43 

.77 

.50 

. 66 

.81 

.47 

No. of 

i testa 

2 

4 

2 

2 

7 

2 
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Appendix E (continued 


SI -no. 

Variables 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

95^^ 

SF2: MBS 

22 

89 

06 

61 

91 

08 

96*^ 

SF3: DCO 

-03 

00 

10 

04 

-02 

19 

97 *^ 

SF4: SIEE 

-02 

-03 

11 

05 

11 

15 

96 ^ 

SF5: DJSA 

06 

-06 

19 

-01 

-06 

18 

99*^ 

SF6: OPCPE 

10 

22 

07 

19 

18 

01 

100° 

SF7: NCTBS 

92 

18 

05 

12 

22 

08 

101° 

SF8: JMI 

-12 

-16 

00 

-11 

-18 

06 

102 

SF9: RV 

01 

-24 

19 

-15 

-18 

27 

103° 

SFIO: SAPE 

-05 

01 

18 

08 

-02 

19 

104° 

SFll: TBPC 

-08 

02 

11 

-06 

03 

25 

105° 

SF12: AF 

06 

07 

12 

06 

10 

02 






(append 
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App«ndix E ( continued ) 


Si .no . 

Variables 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

61 

ADSp 

1.00 






62 

NCTSp 

08 

1.00 





63 

OCOEDSp 

35 

15 

1.00 




64 

RADSp 

26 

09 

29 

1.00 



65 

QTB 

03 

-06 

10 

21 

1.00 


66 

QSMD 

09 

-04 

14 

14 

47 

1.00 

67 

QPM 

08 

-07 

13 

21 

57 

49 

68 

NOKS 

31 

16 

26 

26 

04 

00 

69 

OKS 

11 

04 

18 

22 

33 

37 

70 

SS 

14 

09 

16 

14 

26 

28 

71 

HC 

-11 

-03 

-07 

-17 

-07 

-02 

72 

CCL 

07 

06 

10 

08 

28 

29 

73 

D 

-11 

-19 

-07 

-14 

04 

03 

74® 

HL 

-06 

-07 

01 

03 

23 

13 

75® 

IC 

03 

-07 

-10 

-08 

-08 

-11 

76 

LHX 

03 

-07 

01 

09 

27 

19 

77* 

OPSO 

-04 

09 

10 

-03 

-02 

04 

78® 

OPtSO 

-05 

08 

05 

-07 

-03 

-01 

y & 

OFSO 

-05 

11 

07 

-05 

01 

03 

80® 

0 

-14 

-00 

-03 

-20 

01 

11 

81® 

TS 

-07 

09 

-01 

-00 

-04 

-00 

82 

OE 

-04 

05 

05 

-04 

24 

23 

83 

JPC 

-10 

03 

-05 

-02 

06 

-02 

84 

S 

-11 

-01 

05 

01 

04 

-00 

85. 

FS 

-14 

-07 

-03 

-07 

17 

16 

86^^ 

CCS 

-10 

-09 

-08 

-10 

13 

14 

87 

PSSI 

02 

-01 

05 

12 

33 

38 

88 

I 

02 

02 

09 

15 

39 

31 

89 

ECD 

-05 

-10 

08 

03 

27 

25 

90. 

JP 

05 

10 

06 

16 

19 

31 

91^ 

GS 

-11 

-07 

-03 

00 

08 

03 

92^ 

JS 

-10 

-03 

-03 

-00 

12 

08 

93° 

OJS 

-11 

-09 

-04 

00 

04 

-01 

94C 

SFl: CHSA 

16 

06 

18 

14 

31 

41 


SF2: MBS 

29 

21 

28 

2 7 

04 

-00 

96° 

SF3: DCO 

09 

08 

13 

09 

30 

31 

Ifean 


5.83 

5.58 

6.38 

5.47 

14.08 

10.85 

SD 


2.13 

1.79 

1.79 

2.02 

2.94 

1.99 

Alpha 


.69 

.42 

.60 

.48 

.84 

.72 

No. of 

itens 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 


( appendix continuea ) 




Appendix E ( continued ) 


Sl.no. Variables 61 62 63 64 65 66 


y y SF4: SI EE 

96Z SF5: DJSA 

99^ SF6! OPCPE 

100^ SF7: NCTBS 

101^ SF8: JHI 

102^ SF9: RV 

103 SFIO: SAPE 

104^^ SFll: TBPC 

105*^ SF12: AF 


06 

02 

09 

09 

09 

11 

16 

12 

26 

10 

93 

13 

-14 

-07 

-03 

09 

03 

19 

03 

-01 

12 

06 

-08 

13 

13 

10 

10 


27 

18 

19 

10 

12 

20 

17 

-03 

-01 

12 

-08 

-05 

07 

17 

16 

18 

27 

27 

03 

23 

27 

23 

89 

54 

12 

-00 

02 


( appendix continues ) 
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App«fidix E ( continued ) 


Sl.no. 

Variablea 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

67 

0PM 

1.00 






68 

NOKS 

07 

1.00 





69 

OKS 

31 

14 

1.00 




70 

SS 

28 

06 

27 

1.00 



71 

HC 

03 

-16 

-06 

07 

1.00 


72 

CCL 

31 

03 

20 

65 

20 

1.00 

73 

D 

09 

-20 

-12 

16 

25 

29 

74 * 

HL 

18 

06 

17 

11 

-01 

04 

75 * 

IC 

-06 

-12 

-04 

-11 

-08 

-06 

76 

LUX 

24 

05 

11 

51 

-04 

40 

77* 

OPSO 

-04 

-05 

-07 

11 

11 

19 

78* 

OPtSO 

-04 

-08 

-12 

09 

08 

21 

79* 

OFSO 

-01 

-10 

-04 

16 

09 

23 

80* 

0 

-02 

-17 

-06 

06 

10 

10 

81* 

TS 

01 

-05 

05 

10 

06 

19 

82 

OE 

27 

-03 

16 

54 

28 

76 

83 

JPC 

02 

-10 

19 

08 

-02 

02 

84 

S 

06 

03 

12 

05 

10 

06 

8S- 

FS 

14 

-16 

12 

14 

03 

12 

86*^ 

CCS 

07 

-20 

04 

09 

-03 

07 

87 

PSSI 

20 

-03 

23 

28 

05 

28 

88 

I 

29 

10 

29 

25 

-04 

27 

89 

ECO 

25 

-08 

29 

23 

03 

22 

90. 

JP 

29 

-03 

30 

34 

15 

32 

91k 

GS 

-04 

08 

-02 

19 

11 

17 

92k 

JS 

02 

11 

04 

29 

09 

25 

93^ 

OJS 

-07 

05 

-06 

07 

11 

08 

94^ 

SFl: CHSA 

33 

05 

56 

24 

-02 

22 

95^ 

SF2: MBS 

-00 

45 

-05 

00 

-24 

01 

96^ 

SF3: DCO 

33 

03 

25 

87 

19 

92 

97^ 

SF4: SIEE 

17 

-00 

20 

03 

-16 

03 

98 ^ 

SF5: DJSA 

23 

-09 

17 

17 

05 

20 

99*= 

SF6; OPCPE 

04 

28 

09 

08 

-05 

10 

100® 

SF7: NCTBS 

•-07 

17 

03 

04 

-04 

02 

101® 

SF8: JWI 

14 

-16 

12 

14 

03 

12 

102® 

SF9: RV 

31 

-04 

37 

21 

01 

16 

103 

SFIO: SAPE 

17 

-01 

21 

35 

06 

23 

104® 

SFll: TBPC 

89 

06 

36 

30 

-02 

3 4 

105® 

SF12: AF 

-06 

21 

06 

-03 

-10 

-07 



14.56 

10.74 

14.65 

25.88 

6.46 

25.05 

SB 


2.96 

3.03 

2.38 

5.73 

1.64 

5.95 

Alpha 


.81 

.72 

.69 

.86 

.43 

.90 

No. of 

it etna 

c:' 4 

4 

4 

8 

2 

& 


( appendix continues ) 
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Appendix E (continued) 


& tli • ^ o « 

Variabl ea 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

73 

D 


1.00 







74* 

HL 


01 

1.00 






75* 

IC 


02 

-02 

1.00 





7 6 

LHX 


00 

05 

-08 

1.00 




77* 

OPSO 


07 

-10 

-29 

13 

1.00 



78^ 

OPtSO 

11 

-09 

01 

11 

90 

1.00 


79* 

OFSO 


08 

-11 

-07 

13 

88 

88 

1.00 

80* 

0 


16 

-02 

-11 

04 

43 

50 

41 

81* 

TS 


03 

-10 

04 

10 

56 

56 

64 

82 

0 £ 


32 

05 

-06 

32 

22 

21 

25 

83 

JPC 


-01 

39 

21 

01 

-17 

-12 

-11 

84 

S 


08 

46 

-08 

-08 

-12 

-18 

-12 

85. 

FS 


17 

58 

18 

03 

-07 

07 

01 

86 ^ 

CCS 


12 

36 

20 

05 

01 

18 

06 

87 

PSSI 


07 

16 

-20 

24 

20 

14 

21 

88 

I 


01 

17 

07 

19 

-04 

-04 

-01 

89 

BCD 


-01 

15 

-01 

23 

25 

03 

09 

90k 

JP 


-05 

02 

-00 

24 

01 

-00 

03 

91k 

GS 


14 

14 

-13 

12 

05 

05 

07 

92k 

JS 


16 

15 

-17 

18 

06 

06 

08 

93^ 

OJS 


10 

11 

-08 

06 

03 

04 

05 

94 ^ 

SFlJ 

CHSA 

-12 

15 

-05 

08 

-01 

-07 

-02 

95^ 

SF2: 

MBS 

-15 

-10 

-18 

08 

01 

-02 

-03 

96'= 

SF3: 

DCO 

28 

07 

-09 

49 

19 

19 

24 

97 C 

SF4: 

SIEE 

-12 

10 

-05 

02 

-09 

-11 

-11 

98'= 

SF5: 

DJSA 

-06 

-02 

05 

19 

06 

03 

10 

99 

SF 6 : 

OPCPE 

-02 

-03 

-16 

01 

06 

04 

00 

100'= 

SF7 : 

NCTBS 

-20 

-08 

-10 

-09 

09 

07 

09 

101'= 

SF 8 : 

jni 

17 

58 

18 

03 

-07 

07 

01 

102 

SF9: 

RV 

-09 

00 

-07 

21 

12 

03 

11 

lOS'^ 

SFIO; 

SAPE 

05 

17 

-14 

26 

09 

04 

12 

104 

SFll; 

TBPC 

07 

23 

-08 

28 

-03 

-04 

00 

105 

SF12 

AF 

-18 

00 

09 

-04 

-05 

-00 

02 

Kean 



5.60 

2.02 

1.91 

12.93 

2.71 

2.47 

2.93 

SD 



1.91 

0.68 

0.84 

3.15 

0.84 

0.95 

0.63 

Alpha 
No. o£ 

items 


.61 

2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

. 76 

4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 


( appendix continues ) 
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Appendix E ( continued ^ 


Sl.no. 

'Vai^ iAbl 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

80 * 

0 


1,00 







81* 

TS 


-05 

1.00 






82 

OE 


17 

22 

1.00 





83 

JPC 


04 

-11 

12 

1.00 




84 

S 


06 

-17 

09 

39 

1.00 



85. 

FS 


47 

-16 

16 

43 

33 

1.00 


86 

CCS 


48 

-06 

09 

20 

-15 

85 

1.00 

87 

PSSI 


14 

03 

24 

11 

-02 

20 

19 

88 

I 


-07 

-01 

24 

11 

04 

11 

07 

89 

ECD 


01 

13 

26 

05 

04 

10 

09 

’Oh 

JP 


01 

11 

31 

08 

03 

10 

07 

91^ 

GS 


19 

-01 

17 

10 

27 

21 

07 


JS 


22 

01 

26 

12 

28 

22 

10 

93^ 

OJS 


15 

-02 

09 

08 

22 

17 

04 

9 ^ 

SFl: 

CHSA 

-02 

06 

18 

16 

14 

08 

01 

95^ 

SF2: 

MBS 

-08 

-16 

-10 

-18 

-03 

-19 

-20 


SF3: 

DCO 

12 

18 

82 

07 

07 

15 

09 

97 

SF4: 

SIEE 

-20 

-02 

-00 

02 

-11 

02 

09 

98^ 

SF5: 

DJSA 

-10 

09 

16 

04 

-11 

-03 

-01 - 

99® 

SF6: 

OPCPE 

-04 

04 

04 

-17 

-11 

-11 

-06 

loo; 

SF7: 

NCTBS 

01 

08 

01 

-01 

01 

-10 

-12 

101^ 

SF8: 

JMI 

47 

-16 

16 

43 

33 

1.00 

85 

102^ 

SF9: 

RV 

-03 

13 

14 

06 

-02 

-02 

-04 

103^ 

SFIO 

; SAFE 

10 

04 

22 

10 

-00 

16 

14 

104^ 

SFll 

: TBPC 

-01 

-02 

29 

04 

06 

18 

11 

105*^ 

SF12 

: AF 

-01 

07 

-07 

-04 

-06 

01 

04 

Hean 



1.52 

1.50 

13.40 

4.42 

64.26 

48376. 

17 1135.84 

Ijo 



0.50 

0.50 

3.05 

3.83 

20.35 

22130. 

50 468.42 

Alpha 



NA 

NA 

.84 

.99 

.76 

.89 

.56 

No , o£ 

items 


NA 

NA 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 
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App«n(!ix E ( continued ) 


Sl.no. 

Variables 

87 

88 

89 

90 

m 

92 

93 

87 

ESS I 1 

.00 







88 

I 

22 

1.00 






89 

ECD 

18 

26 

1.00 






JP 

35 

28 

22 

1.00 




91^ 

GS 

28 

13 

-01 

-03 

1.00 




JS 

28 

16 

04 

04 

90 

1.00 


93° 

OJS 

24 

09 

-05 

-08 

94 

69 

1.00 

94° 

SFl: CHSA 

27 

18 

27 

35 

-12 

-05 

-16 

95° 

SF2; MBS 

-02 

-00 

-14 

-14 

08 

10 

06 

96° 

SF3: DCO 

31 

29 

26 

37 

20 

31 

09 

97° 

SF4: SIEE 

09 

09 

16 

06 

-07 

-12 

-02 

98° 

SF5: DJSA 

21 

09 

18 

34 

-46 

-49 

-38 

99° 

SF6: OPCPE 

06 

06 

-01 

03 

06 

06 

06 

100° 

SF7: NCTBS 

-04 

-03 

-08 

09 

-08 

-02 

-12 

101° 

SF8: JMI 

20 

11 

10 

10 

21 

22 

17 

102° 

SF9: RV 

19 

11 

22 

28 

-27 

-19 

-29 

103° 

SFIO: SAPE 

37 

28 

22 

25 

29 

31 

24 

104° 

SFll; TBPC 

30 

39 

29 

27 

03 

08 

-02 

105° 

SF12: AF 

-12 

-03 

-05 

-01 

-04 

-07 

-01 

Hean 

13 

.77 

6.68 

7.19 

7.59 169.78 

76.12 

93.66 


2 

.41 

1.42 

1.32 

1.21 

32.74 

15.65 

19.88 

Alpha 


. 75 

.77 

.69 

.68 

.96 

.92 

. 94 

No . o£ 

items 

4 

2 

2 

2 

54 

24 

30 
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Appendix E ( continued ) 


SI . fto • 

Variabl ea 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

9*1 

SFl: CHSA 1.00 






95c 

SF2: HBS 

-10 

1.00 





96^ 

SF3: DCO 

25 

-02 

1.00 




97^ 

SF4: SIEE 

09 

05 

03 

1.00 




SF5: DJSA 

24 

-09 

20 

21 

1.00 


99C 

SF6; OPCPE 

-01 

23 

09 

17 

04 

1.00 

100 '' 

SF7: NCTBS 

05 

23 

03 

-00 

08 

12 

101*^ 

SF8: JHI 

08 

-19 

15 

02 

-03 

-11 

102 ^ 

SF9: RV 

43 

-24 

20 

17 

37 

-08 

103^ 

SFIO: SAPE 

18 

-01 

31 

23 

16 

23 

104^ 

SFll: TBPC 

36 

02 

36 

20 

20 

01 

105 

SFl 2: AF 

02 

09 

-06 

01 

02 

-03 

Ilean 

37.80 

28.46 

64.33 

54.45 

28.05 

11.62 

SD 


5.08 

10.59 

12.98 

12.93 

4.29 

3.86 

1 fit 


.73 

. 90 

.85 

.81 

.67 

.86 

No. of 

it eioa 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 
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App«ndix E ( continued ) 


Sl.no, 

Variables 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

100^ 

SF7: NCTBS 

1.00 






101^ 

SF8: 3111 

-10 

1.00 





102^ 

SF9: RV 

02 

-02 

1.00 




103^ 

SFIO: SAFE 

-03 

16 

12 

1.00 



104*^ 

SFll: TBPC 

-08 

18 

32 

22 

1.00 


105*^ 

SF12: AF 

09 

01 

-05 

-11 

-04 

1.00 

tlean 


10.65 

48381.59 

61.19 

42.53 

28.65 

12.51 

SD 


3.17 

22132.14 

7.61 

8.26 

5.23 

3.61 

Alpha 


.83 

.60 

.79 

.74 

.73 

. 42 

No. of items 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

2 


Note . The decinal points have been omitted from correlation 
coefficients. The magnitudes of correlation coefficients for 
significance levels at < .05 and 2 . ^ ^ should 

be 0.1118 and 0.1464 respectively. 

^Variables were categorized or nominal, and therefore, great 
caution is recommended to be exercised while interpreting their 
relationships with other variables. 

variables were based on derived scores and consequently, their 
relationships also should be Interpreted with caution especially 
with variables from which they had been derived. 

^'Variables were the "second order” factors. 
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Appendix F 


SuBinary Descriptions of the Thirteen Orsanizat ions 

in the Sample 

In order to facilitate the understanding of the results of 
the study and to give rise to a perspective that might add to the 
interpretations and implications of the findings, it was proposed 
to provide brief descriptions of the organizations that were 
included in the study. Huch though the investigator had wished to 
obtain and provide informations from all the organizations on 
comparable and relevant dimensions or aspects, it could not be 
feasible to attain this end for various reasons that were beyond 
the investigator considering the limitations under which she had 
to operate. Adhering to the ethical code of conduct of research 
in psychology, the exact identity including names and precise 
geographical location would be dispensed with. An effort would 
he made to provide the relevant information on comparable 
dimensions as far as possible. The informations may be treated 
as reflective of the state of affairs during the time period of 
data collection. The descriptions follow. 

Organization no. 1 (Oi) 

Organization no, 1 was a public sector organization. It 
could be treated as having low technological sophistication. It 
was engaged in textile manufacturing, and was located in a large 
city of the Uttar Fradesh state of north India. It was 
established on April 1874 and was nationalized on April 1974. 

Thus the organization had already had a status of public sector 
organization for about thirteen years by the time the data were 
collected. The total number of employees was approximately 3979 
according to the verbal communications between the investigator 
and the authorities of the organization. It was an "all cotton” 
manufacturing organization and produced materials including 
markeen . jean, khadi . poplin, towels, mattress cloth, bed sheets, 
and printed cloth sheets. The organization has just started 
diversifying toward polyester based manufacturing and that to in 
a very limited manner. In terms of environment, the organization 
mainly utilized raw materials like cotton and some aynthetlcs and 
viscose staple fibre which were almost readily available, and 
consumers mainly were the lower-middle and lower socio-economic 
class people. The main competitors of the organization were the 
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pow^rlooa ••ctor and aick textile unite. Thus in terns of 
environnental conditions, the organization could be treated as 
having a placid kind of environnent. It did not have any 
conf irned najor order although earlier on, it used to receive 
orders fron defense and other institutions naking use of rough 
cotton cloth. Being a public sector organization, the employees 
had a feeling of high degree of job security which was further 
strengthened by the presence of employee unions. The general 
feeling seemed to be that the decision process is delayed, no one 
wants to take risks, and mutual trust and faith is lacking. A 
pessimism was observed among the employees as they reported that 
it was a dying organization although it was trying to survive by 
making efforts toward diversification. Reportedly, threats were 
perceived from the powerloom sector and a consumer trend among 
lower and lower-middle class people of not preferring cotton 
clothes. In summary, this organization may be described as a 
public sector textile manufacturing organization, making use of 
unsophisticated technology which is trying to penetrate into 
newer product areas in an attempt to maintain its stability in 
terms of functioning and viability. As it is, it may not be 
treated as a particularly prosperous organization. 

Organization no. 2 (O 2 ) 

Organization no. 2 was a public sector organization. It 
could be treated as having high technological sophistication in 
relation to its comparable organization (0^) in the study. It 
was engaged in textile manufacturing (woolen products), and was 
located within a large city of Uttar Pradesh state of north 
India. It was originally founded in the year 1876, and became a 
public organization in the year 1981. Thus, organization had a 
status of public sector organization for about six years only. 

It employed a total of approximately 4111 employees. The 
organization primarily was engaged in the manufacture of woolen 
products and caters to the needs of government organizations, 
public sector undertaking, semi-government organizations, 
defense, and also to the civilian need. The product range 
Includes worsted suiting, blankets, shawls, scarves, jerseys, 
pullovers, and socks. The organization has gone in for 
diversification since last couple of years, and has entered into 
manufacture of fabrics using synthetic yarn. Thus the 
organization uses as Input materials like meriono wool and other 
wool varieties Imported from Australia as well as from domestic 
markets. Besides, it also utilizes rayon, polyster, and viscose 
yarns. For its modernization, the organization has acquired a 
number of new machinery and plants including NSC combing machine, 
textima spinning machine.,, and sulzer looms weaving machines. The 
government is quite supportive and the organization itself has 
been making good profits since last couple of years although the 
track record of earlier years has not been all that good. In 
susunary, this organization may be described as a public sector 
textile manufacturing organization now attempting to make use of 
sophisticated technology and trying to penetrate into newer 
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product *r«a 8 with reasonably «ood productivity. Although th-e 
taxtila sector oparatas in a changing environnent, the future of 
this organisation appeared to be reasonably bright. 

Organization no. 3 (O 3 ) 

Organization no. 3 was a private sector organization. ■ It 
could be treated as having low technological sophistication. It 
was engaged in textile (jute) manufacturing, and was located in a 
large city of the Uttar Pradesh state of north India. It was 
established in 1931 and thus has about 58 years of standing. It 
employed a total of approximately 4000 employees. The history of 
performance is a record of cautious conservation but at the same 
time also of progressive expansion. Today, the organization 
claims to possess one of the most modern and well-equipped jute 
mills in India. The main products are hessian, sacking bags, 
grain bags, and cement bags. It has also installed broad looms 
and allied machinery to manufacture carpet-backing cloth for 
regular export to the USA. The organization at the moment was 
concerned about the fall in demand of the traditional jute items, : 
and was considering the proposals of laminated goods, jute 
tapestry, union fabrics, and other products which may be in 
higher demand. The organization also faced tough competition 
from the manufacturers of polythene bags as well as from the 
other Jute manufacturers of eastern India. However, the marked 
emphasis on team spirit and holistic concern was reflected in the | 
total functioning of the organization. Despite being located f ar | 
away from the centers of supply of raw jute, and labor trouble; 
the organization so far has been able to sustain itself. The 
future would likely to depend upon its ability to compete with ; 
the synthetic manufacturing organization, which in turn would 1 
depend upon government policies. In summary, this organization 
may be described as a private sector textile manufacturing 
organization making use of not very sophisticated but appropriate! 
level of technology. It has sustained itself well but 
considering the situational structure, its future may not be I 

called definitely bright. i 

Organization no. 4 (O 4 ) 

Organization no. 4 was a private organization. It could be 
treated as having low technological sophistication. It was i 

engaged in textile manufacturing, and located in a large city of ; 
Uttar Pradesh in north India. It was established in the year 
1921 and thus has about 68 years of standing. It employed about j 
4000 employees including approximately 125 in the executive 
cadre- This organization started off as primarily cotton textilej 
unit but since 1970, it went on to produce synthetic-fibre mixed 
cotton or polyster blend fabrics. As of now the organization 
mainly produces only polyster blend cotton fabrics. It has been 
one of the best run amongst its other comparable competitors. 

The structure and function of the organization is reported to be | 
highly flexible and is in possession of sophisticated weaving 1 
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fliachin«s. How«v«r, th* organisation ia facing aome problema in 
aalaa and aiarkating which night be attributable to ite de- 
enphaaia on cotton which waa ita stronghold, and a new find 
emphaaia on polyater nixed fabric whose credibility is yet to be 
established anong the consunera considering the fact that there 
already exiata a nunber of textile giants whose polyater nixed 
fabrics are in good deaand. In sunmary, this organization nay be 
described as a private sector textile nanuf acturing organization 
which ia trying to penetrate into newer product areas while 
attempting to maintain its stability in terns of functioning and 
viability. 

Organization no. 5 (O 5 ) 

Organization no. 5 was a private sector organization. It 
could be treated as having high technological sophistication. It 
waa engaged in textile manufacturing of synthetic variety, and 
located in a large city of Uttar Pradesh state of the north 
India. It waa established in the year 1943 and thus has about 44 ; 
years of standing. The total number of employees was approximately 
3800. The organization is diversifying in the areas of nylon and j 
polyater yarns and fabrics, and acrylic fibre as well as plastic I 
and polymer tube and containers, renewable energy, tyrecords, i 

industrial yarns, computer software etc. The organization has 
had a reasonably good sales and profits record. The work force, 
by and large, appeared to be satisfied on accounts of job 1 

satisfaction, salaries and perks, high speed of decision making, i 
decentralization of authority, and physical facilities. Although 
reportedly, the job security was not very high. In summary, this 
organization may be described as a private sector textile 
manufacturing organization making use of sophisticated technology J 
which has done rather well considering the fact that it operates 
in the high fashion market with changeable trends and 
preferences. [ 


Organization no 6 (0^) 

I 

Organization no. 6 waa basically a cooperative sector 
organization. It has already been noted in the method chapter 
that although this organization was established in cooperative [ 

sector, it was clubbed together with the public sector ; 

organizations in this study on the basis of ita current status 
in terms of share holding, working pattern, and the dominant 
coalition involved in policy planning matters. It could be 
treated as having high technological sophistication in relation 
to the other comparable organization (O 7 ) in the sample, and as { 
having high technological sophistication in general. It is mainly 
engaged in manufacturing fertilizers for agricultural use. The | 
organization was registered in November, 1967 and the unit where | 
from the data were collected was commissioned in October 1980. I 
It went into commercial production in March, 1981. The unit is 
located slightly away from a city in Uttar Pradesh state of north| 
India at a distance of about hdlf an hour by road. The unit : 
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basically produc*# Aniaonia and Ur«a. The unit employed 
approximately 11<J0 peraonnel. The organization has reasonably 
good governmental support and also has collaborations with 
reputed organizations from the USA and Italy. Despite a lot of 
glut of fertilizers in the country, the organization had been 
reportedly making profits to the tune of roughly 30 to 40 crores 
of rupees almost every year and workers had been getting 
productivity linked bonus at the rate of 25 to 30 per cent of 
their wages, although the market had not been particularly good 
for the last one year. The organization saw its strengths in 
good and steady performance, sound financial status, and good 
work culture. The chief weaknesses enumerated were that there 
had not been much diversification until now, and the prices were 
being fixed by the government rather than on the market condition 
bases. The organization saw opportunities in terms of lots of 
scope that existed for diversification. The major threats ' 

perceived were lots of competition from new units coming up, and j 
difficulties in marketing. In summary, this organization may be < 
described as a cooperative sector fertilizers manufacturing 
organization making use of sophisticated technology and having a 
good status in terms of organizational effectiveness and health. 

Organization no. 7 (O 7 ) 

f 

Organization no. 7 was a public sector organization. It 
could be treated as having high technological sophistication by 
general standards, however, as claimed by the other comparable i 
organization in the study, namely O 5 , it might be comparatively ! 
said to have low technological sophistication. It is engaged in ' 
the manufacturing of chemicals and fertilizers, and located in a 
large city of the Maharashtra state of western India. It was | 
established in 1978 and thus it was about nine years old at the 
time of data collection. The total number of employees were 
approximately 5500. The year before the data collection period, ; 
the organization had claimed to have produced strikingly good 
results in terms of performance. That year, the organization had: 
crossed one million tonne mark in the production of Urea. The 
total nutrient production was highest ever recording 170 per cents 
increase over last year. Financially, the organization had shown j 
very good gross profits but not so good net profit which was 1 

attributed to excess availability of fertilizers in the market, 
and drought conditions in the nearer market which resulted in lowj 
sales and carrying over heavy stocks. Considering high premium | 
on agriculture and industrial growth by the government, this | 

organization seemed to be looking forward to a bright future. I 
Its major strengths were the government support, use of modern | 
technology in the field, and trained manpower. It was reported | 
that the organization had ample opportunities toward 
diversification. The major threats were perceived to be the 
import of fertilizers and poor distribution network as well as an 
envisaged low inclination and purchasing powers of the farmers. 

In summary, this organization may be described as a public sector! 
chemicals and fertilizers manufacturing organization making use j 
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Of roftaonably »od«rn tochnolo£y, and has been able to make a mark 
among the prosperous public sector organizations. The employees, 
in general, seemed to be looking forward to an even better 
future . 

Organization no. 8 ( 09 ) 

Organization no. 8 was a private sector organization. It 
could be treated as having low technological sophistication. It 
is engaged in chemicals manufacturing, and located in a large 
city of the Haharashtra state of western India. It was 
established in February, 1968 with the collaboration of one 
British, one American, and one Indian company. At the time of 
data collection, this organization was about nineteen years old. 
However, work force wise, it has remained rather a small 
organization with only about 650 employees out of which 110 were 
in the executive position. Performance wise also this organizat iotS 
has not been a particularly remarkable one, and the profit records 
after tax seemed not to be significantly increasing over past thre< 
financial years. The organization had been producing about five 
product till 1980 and then another five had been added. The 
organization faces tough competition from at least five other 
organizations, and government policies were not perceived to be 
favorable by organization members. Although the organization | 

claimed to have sound existing technology, good financial base, 
and capable management team; it was apparent that it lacked in 
marketing, and faced threats from fast pace of new technology and ; 
strong competitors. In summary, this organization may be describei 
as private sector chemicals manufacturing organization making 
use of not very highly sophisticated technology for production 
although it does have a good R & D department. Performance wise, 
it had not been doing particularly well but the plans were afoot 
for diversification. * 

I 

Organization no. 9 CO 9 ) 

j 

Organization no. 9 was a private sector organization. It 
could be treated as having high technological sophistication in ; 
relation to the other comparable organization, namely Og in the | 
study. It was engaged in manufacturing organic chemicals. It was 
located in a large city of Maharashtra state of western India. It ; 
has got a standing of approximately twenty five years. The total : 
number of employees was around 1600 excluding those on daily 
wages- The organization produced a number of items that included; 
petro-cheraicals ; utilities like steam, demineralized water, | 

nitrogen; agro-chemicals; and trading products like detergents, i 
pesticides, vaccines, and plastics. The products of organization j 
could be used toward a number of industrial, chemical, and 
agricultural purposes. This organization could be described as 
one marked with optimism and bright prospects with an almost 
steady growth record and reasonably high amount of employee j 

satisfaction and commitment. In summary, this was a private 
sector high tech, chemicals manufacturing organization on a 
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r««8onat3ly «ound footing with aiaplo «cop© for a bright future on 
alaoat ail fronta. 


Organisation no. 10 (Oiq) 

Organisation no. 10 was a public sector organisation. It 
could b* treated ae having low technological aophistication. It 
was an engineering product organisation engaged in two- and 
three-wheeler automotives . It was located in the vicinity of a 
large city in the Uttar Pradesh state of north India. It was 
established in the year 1972 to meet the demand and supply gap of 
two-wheelers in the Indian market at that time point. Thus the 
organisation had about 15 years of standing. It employed a total 
of approximately 3200 employees. The plant and machinery, at the 
time of installment, were proclaimed to be one of the best 
available in the world, and were largely imported from Italy. 
Despite its proclaimed sophisticated technology, apparent demand | 
for two- and three-wheelers in the market, and the governmental 
support; this organisation has been incurring losses since its 
inception, and moreover the situation had deteriorated in the 
last couple of years. The organization even made an attempt to 
improve upon its basic models and also to introduce new products 
like fans, lubricants, etc. The organization had run into 
difficulties to such an extent that the feeling that the 
investigator got at the time of data collection was one of utter : 
confusion and chaos when asked about the strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities, and threats. Mutually contradictory responses 
were obtained quite often. For instance, it was reported that the , 
organization was making tried and established products and had 
market goodwill associated with being an established manufacturer ; 
of those products (strengths), but the same time people said that 
the organization had poor corporate image (weakness), they saw a 
possibility of sales of scooters to army and police (opportunities 
whereas in India, scooters are not used by these consumers, they | 
also felt that one already existing manufacturer of similar ! 

products was increasing its production rapidly (threat) whereas i 
the very inception of Ojq was made because the existing i 

manufacturers were not able to meet the public demand. On the 
whole, the role incumbents did not seem to be knowing what : 

exactly was happening and what the future is going to be like. i 

The blame was put on the newer competitors with superior I 

technology which rendered the technology of Ojo obsolete. lo ; 

summary, this organization might be described as public sector , 
low tech, engineering organization with a short history, poor i 

performance, and uncertain future. j 

I 

Organization no. 11 (On) | 

Organization no. 11 was a public sector organization. It 
could be treated as having high technological sophistication. It 
was engaged in aviation. It was located in a large city of Uttar 
Pradesh state of north India, This organization is one 
eleven factories located in six different states with head office 
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•• w«ll mm bIx of th« factorise located in a big city of 
Karnataka state of aouth-weat India. The concerned organization 
was found in 1960 and thus had standing of about 27 years. It 
was set up for the licensed manufacture of HS-748, a transport 
aircraft. Ever since the organization has undertaken the 
manufacture of a number of trainers, gliders, and passenger 
aircrafts. Besides, it also has been manufacturing some of the 
components of the aircrafts. While the inputs are taken from 
Germany and England apart from the domestic suppliers, the 
consumers mainly have remained the domestic civil and military 
aviation operators. The organization professes to have basic 
objectives that include striving to achieve self-reliance in the 
design, development, and production of aeronautical equipments 
and hence puts premium on research and development with special 
emphasis on meeting the defense requirements. The organization 
employed a total of about 3198 personnel out of which 1085 
workers belonged to production area, 1576 workers belonged to : 
maintenance and services, and 537 belonged to the executive 
cadre. The general feeling prevailing among the employees is 
that there is an under utilization of worker potential in that 
they could be more productive but can not be because there is not 
enough market for the enhanced production. However, one may not 
be oblivious of the fact that considering the world trend with 
regard to the disbursement of strategic and defense equipments, 
the technologically advanced countries usually lend or sell 
rather obsolete technology only to the developing countries, and 
therefore, the non-availability of the consumers of the 
organization's products outside the country may well be because i 
what the organization is manufacturing is already out of demand ' 
in the open world market. In summary, this organization may be 
described as a public sector engineering organization making use 
of sophisticated technology and attempting to support the 
country’s striving for self-sufficiency in aviation both for ; 

civil as well as for defense consumption. Since the main consumer 
as well as the supplier happens to be the government or the 
government supported agencies, the stability is assured but one 
may not be certain about the brightness of its future prospects. 

Organization no. 12 (0^2) 

Organization no. 12 was a private sector organization. 
Although the organization makes use of fairly sophisticated 
technology, it could be treated as having low technological 
sophistication in an overall sense in relation to the other^ 
comparable organization (O 13 ) in the sample. The organization 
had three plants, and the plant from which the data were | 

collected had about 9800 employees. It was an engineering product s 
organization and manufactures passenger and transport automobiles, 
and petrol engines for Industrial use. It was located in a large 
city in the Maharashtra state of western India. It was establishe 
in 1944 and thus had a standing of about 43 years. The organizati 
has had an impressive track record both in terms of production > 
and profitability. The organization is doing rather well in face | 
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of it« old coapotitora, howover, a new governnent supported 
•ifflilar product organisation has eaerged as a najor threat to 
this organization’s passenger vehicles. Nevertheless, so far the 
organization has been able to naintain itself well in alnost all 
fronts. The strength of this organization lies in a work force 
cowwitted to both the organization as well as to the consumer and ' 
other beneficiaries, and added strength is its inclination toward 
the use of modern and management practices. In the name of 
ueaknesses, it does not seem to have anything in particular 
except that, of late, the government policy has not been very 
supportive to the private sector passenger automobile manufacturers 
The organization saw its opportunities in its launching a new 
passenger vehicle and improving upon the existing models. It j 

also had diversified in other areas through the opening of some | 
subsidiaries. The organization envisaged major threats only in 
terms of "non-support ive" governmental policies toward its main 
activities. In summary, this organization may be described as a 
private sector engineering manufacturing organization making use 
of reasonably sophisticated technology, and having a good track 
record. However, considering the flux in the. automobile industry 
in this country, no definite statement could be made regarding 
the future of this organization. < 

Organization no. 13 0 ^ 3 ) : 

Organization no. 13 was a private sector organization. It | 
could be treated as having high technological sophistication. It j 
was founded in the year 1945 and thus has about 43 years of j 

standing. It was located in a large city of the Maharashtra 
state of western India. It was engaged primarily in the 
manufacturing of automotives and agricultural implements. It 
also had an export division, an instrumentation division, a steel 
division, and a machine pool division plus about four subsidiary, ^ 
and about six associate companies. All these taken together 1 

cover a very wide range of automotive and industrial operations. 

The division from which data were collected manufactures tractors j 
and agricultural implements of various types. It employed about j 
3400 personnel out of which 500 were in the executive cadre. The | 
organization had performed rather well and its products had 
reasonably good market. However, for the last couple of years, 
there had been a general slump in the tractor market due to the 
drought as well as unsettled conditions in the organization’s 
established markets. Even so the organization continued to | 

retain the position as a market leader among twelve manufacturers ; 
with the market share at 19 per cent. The sale of spare parts, i 
kits, attachments, and implements amounted to represent a growth j 
of about 12 per cent. In summary, this organization may be 
described as a private sector engineering manufacturing ^ 
organization making use of sophisticated technology. Performance 
wise, it had been doing particularly well with ample scope for a 
bright future. 
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ru»ju41 tITi'Jit 

Title of the Ph.D. Th'^iia 


Area of Work 
Therai® Supervieor 

Date of Substiaaion 


Parvinder Kaur 

KuEsanities and Social Sciences 
(Psychology Uing) 

Exscutiv# success and work 
organi national dynamics: Towards 
a comprehensive approach 
Organizational 
Behavior /Psycho logy 
Dr. Arvind K. Sinha 
Department of Humanities and 
Social Sciences, Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur 
208 016, India 
December 1989 


Abstract 

This study was conducted in an exploratory framework and focused 
on the construct of idealized success in the main, and a number 
of other relevant variables in work organizational setting in 
general. The twenty five variables included in the study might 
be taken aw belonging to the six sectors, namely person’s 
environment, person related variables, organization related 
variables, organization level outcome, person level outcomes, 
and satisfaction. The main research issues were to uncover 
the underlying dimensions of the variables, to relate those 
dimensions with one another according to a conceptual scheme, 
and to explore the patterns of the relationships of the variables 
with organization and person level outcomes. The sample included 
310 lower, middle, and upper level male executives from six 
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ftuMir mu4 privat# ••ctor work orfanizations of north and 

wrr«f*'f»i Jjidia. D»»t« w«r# coU«ct«d through etruetured interview 
jifh*’du 3 ** . a»)d »uf*lvr.*4 vainly through multivariate statistical 
t|5i0« , Th#* results •ufigtsted that the construct of 
idealized success ar*d other variables included in the study j:ould 
treated as salient in organizational dynamics. They seemed to 
3)i*ve significant rami f ications at the individual level, and 
pr«auina*'ly also at organizational level. Some structural 
variables ouch as ownership, and hierarchical level; and 
categorical variables such as strategic orientation also emerged 
as important variables. The knowledge accruing out of the study 
showing the precise relationships among the variables could be 
used by future researchers for even a better understanding, and 
by organizations for improvement in organizational dynamics as 


such . 


